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N the bevinnine of the year ISS1 the lossal creation of the Sassanides. the pro 

Dieulafoy household left France. Pre- tot vpe of the mosque of Hassan at Cairo 
vious studies and the counsels of a great So far our fatieues were only relative, 
irchiteet and in eminent savant, Viollet and the difficulties s irmounted without 
e-Due, had induced the head of the house too great effort But this was no longer 
noid to vo to seek in Pers Ltne LINK Whien Lhe Case vhen we had Lo make oul iV Lo 
connects Oriental art with t lat Gothie art pusiana, where, as we were told. there were 
Which sprang into existence so suddenly very important Sassanide monuments 
in the Middle \ges., Arabian architect uselul Works, if ever there were any. such 
ire In Spain, in Morocco, in Algeria, and as bridges. dams. canals, and aqueduets 
in Egypt had brought a contingent of in However, we arrived at our journey’s end 
formation, but it was nee ssary to go back more than a vear had elapsed since our 
further to the prime sources of that ar- departure from France 
chitecture, Susa, the ancient capital of Elam. is sit 

When once we had crossed the Cauea- uated in an immense plain which streteh 


sus there were presente lin succession to es from the mountains of Bakhtvaris to 
l . 


our charmed eyes the el vant manifesta the Persian Gulf. Two important vel 


tions of Persian art under the monarchs the Karoun, into whieh falls the Ab-Diz 





of Giuzne; the monuments of the Seljuks foul, and the Kerkha. water a so ethan 
und Mog ils: the enamelled edifices built to rival in fert f i l on of ( i 
al Ispahan by the great Sof ; the ruins of diea, but ‘solate and more deserted 
ancient Persepolis due to an art which even tl abvlonia With the ex 
borrows from Egypt and Ionia ts princl- ception of Chouster and Dizfoul. towns of 
pal elements, but at the same time har Sassanide origin situated the one at three 
monizes them with incomparable skill: stages, t other at a dav’s ride. from an 
the mountains of ruins which vere once cient Susa, and built th S ruins, there 
Babylon: the arch of (tes phon that co IS not a single habitation to en en the 
* See L’ Art antigqn rl ( M D Ss P, f t S f M 

lafoy, 5 s., gr. 4to P Morel D . I] 

itered rding to A f gress 88 y Harper and Brot s e ( e of the 
Li rian of Congress, at Washington 1 U 
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M. MARCEL AND MADAME JANE DIEULAFOY 


and 
\rabs camp in this vast solitude, and live 


wild the 


landscape Some nomad Persians 


and savage on milk of their 


herds, or on the fruits of plundering raids 
made sometimes in Turkey and sometimes 
in Persia 


Susa far as the 


vithout going back so 
Memnon, was still 


town, whose infl 


levendary a powerful 


ience for a long time out 





N I h of October, 1886, the Freneh 
M ey ic Ins ( in esel of the 
principal members of the administration of the 
I Mus n al ( Fine Arts Department, 
‘ Madame Jane Dieulafoy the cross 
‘ Ord the Legion of Honor—a distinction 

very rarel been accorded to a woman. 
i irv note, the Journa Offi: iel, in register 
nn ition, added the following mention: 

S M 881-1886: Discoveries and at 
cha Madame Dieulafoy has in 

irgely contributed to the suecess of the im 
ircheological mission which the French 
nment intrusted to M. Marcel Dieulafoy, her 
sband, and which b@gan in 1881 with a journey 
ch Pe i, Chaldawa, and Susiana, the narrative 


of w h was published a few months ago in a vol 


pen of this courageous and indefati- 





ivelle The mission continued its 

884—5 and 1885-6 bv excavating the tu- 

Ss i bringing to light a se ol spe 

nt art, which are now being wrrang 1 

1 I e Museum, and which will probably be 

vis to | toward the end of the present 

eal rt cle, written by Mme. Dieulafoy 

S| lly I H } s Vaga ine, is the first authen 

t ind con ount ve | iblished of these 
wonderful discove g.—— TH. « 





weighed that of Babylon In 
deed, it was not until the see 


3 


ond millenary before our era 
that Susa lost its hegemony 
over the alluvial plains be 
the the 
Euphrates son of 


tween Karoun and 
Darius, 
Hystaspes, made it once more 
the capital of Asia, when, in 
521 B.c., he the 


throne of auda- 


from 
Persia the 
cious Magian who had mas 
the Cam 
The Great King built 
a palace at Susa, the ancient 
authors tell us, and hencefor 
ward the royal city became 
the radiant around 
which were gathered artists 
from Ionia and from Greece, 
and all whose know 
ledge recommended them to 
the dispenser of the riches of 
the world. Darius disappears; 
Artaxerxes him ; 
and the unworthy heir of 
the last of the Achamenida, 


drove 


sacred brother of 


byses. 


focus 


those 


succeeds 


their glory, 
flies before Alexander, who pillages the 
treasure of the citadel, and leaves in it in 
exchange a Macedonian garrison. Then 
come the Sassanides, who abandon Susa 
for a town of their own creation, Chous 
ter, with the from the 


palace of their predecessors build bridges 


and stones torn 
and dikes, and finally leave the old eapi 
In the eighth 
century the city and its palaces began to 


tal to waste away and die. 


disappear under layers of detritus, which 
become thicker every year, and at the 
present day all that remains is an arti 
ficial mountain, valleys formed 
falling in of the banks of the canals, and 
by way of inhabitants wild eats and boars 


by the 


encamped in the deep crevices which rend 
from top to bottom the sides of the tu- 
muli 

The artificial elevation which supported 
in former times the palaces of Susa—an 
elevation which can be seen from a very 
great distance—has the form of a hill with 
a horizontal crest, dominated at the ex 
treme right by a higher platform. The 
plan of the ensemble of the tumuli is 
like lozenge and 
divided into three parts, separated from 
each other by a deep valley. 
the loftiest tumulus. 


shaped an elongated 
Let us climb 
A goat path leads us 
to the top, and from the terrace crowning 
the elevation the view extends first to a 
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fine chain of snowy mountains bounding 


a desert plain dotted here and there by 


two or three kouars (a sort of shrub) and 


a few half-ruined Mussulman sanctuaries 
to the right is a rectangular plateau, five 
furlongs in length, the southern extrem 


which seems almost as hich 


of 


observatory ; 


ity 


as our 


at our feet is a square tumu 


lusof about fortv acres covered with brush: 
to the left a watercourse winding sinu 
ously along the extreme spurs of the 


its greenish 


elevation, and bathing with 


waters a celebrated sanctuary; behind us 


epigraph informs us from a pal 


, Came 


built by Artaxerxes Mnemon on the site 
ot the roval Gweliing of his aneestor Da 
rius,a dwelling which was burnt down a 
few years after its construction hey 
owe to a singular chance the good fortune 
of once more seeing the light of day In 


1852 the English government undertook 


to settle the southern frontier of Turkey 


For 


‘s and some diplomatists ] 


and of Persia. this purpose some 


reographer 
trated 


violability guaranteed them relative secu 


ene 


to Sustana, where their official in 





TOMB 


stretches a marsh. The watercourse is 


called the Chaour; the sanctuary is no 
other than the tomb of Daniel. Accord 
ing to tradition, this monument, of no 
great pretensions, contains the last re 


mains of the Peighambar (7. e., prophet 
whose body, 130 feet long and 30 feet 
the 


1 


ne 


broad across the shoulders, is most 


precious relic, the palladium, of the coun 
try. Our observatory, like the neighbor 
ing elevations, is destitute of apparent ru 
ins. To the northwest, however, we see 
some white stones peeping through the 
brush. On find 


selves, not without some surprise, face to 


approaching we our 


face with the head of a gigantic animal 
lying at the foot of the base of a column. 
A inseription in three lan- 
guages is engraved on the flat part of the 


cuneiform 
base. Here and there are scattered a few 
shapeless fragments, and that is al 


. 
i 
These venerable relics, as the trilingual 


OF 


DANIEI 
rity The people talked to them about 
Susa, the name of which has remained 


popular in Arabistan, and finally Colonel 
Williams, and Kennett 
explorer of the tumuli of Warka, could 
to 
fragments of 


Sir Loftus, 


Lhe 


not resist the temptation exca 
the fluted 
columns W hich were to be found here and 
They hired three 


had a trench dug at the 


make 
vations around 
there on the surface 
hundred Arabs, 
point where the débris of stones were most 
light 
with inscriptions, 


considerable, and soon brought to 
four bases of columns 
the head which lay near one of the col 
umns, sufficient elements to reconstitute 
the bicephalous capitals which surmount 


ed the 


ports, and some substructions of a room 


the columns, bases of these sup 
with a roof resting on pillars, and sur 
rounded on three sides by porticoes. Kk 
made to the 


the edifice proved unfruitful: tl 


ir 
of 


walls of 


ther excavations north 


ie 
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the room, its doors, the stairways, and the 
avenues were not found. 
The stone bulls which crowned the cap- 


itals were too heavy to be removed, and 


some enamelled materials alone were sent 


to London, together with a few terra-cotta 


+¢ 


statuettes and some cuneiform inscriptions 


engraved on clay. Sir Kennett Loftus, 


pressed by the fanatics of Dizfoul, who 
saw with horror the impure hands of 
Christians disturbing the soil consecrated 
Lo e Prop und for thousands of years 
past ised as burying eround was obliged 
to abandon the country after having lost 
one of his men, who was killed in a popu 
lar IPPrislhYg 

We arrived at Susa for the first time in 
Lii¢ midst of One of those deluge Ss of rain 
which are the peculiar privilege of hot 
countries \t first sight my husband, 
forcibly struck by the aspect of the tumu 

,remained convineed that the trenches 
dug by Sir Kennett Loftus were not deep 


, and that it would have been pref 
erable to have 


made the excavations to 


the south rather than to the north of the 


hy postyle room—purely platonic remarks, 
for, si vorn out by fever, and by the 
3700 miles that we had travelled on horse 
back before reaching the palace of Artax 
erxes e had also come to the end of 
our tinancial resources We returned to 


thout having so much as serateh 


face of the soil of the palaces. 
ir passed The souvenir of Susa 


He 


ited my h 


isband in his sleep. 





PROFESSOR 


HOUSSAY 


unbosomed himself to M. de Ronchaud, 


Director of the National Museums, and 
found in that high functionary the most 
enlightened confidant and the 
Unfortunately the funds of the 
museums were not in harmony with the 


eood-will of their director. 


surest 
evuide. 


Monsieur de 
Ronchaud had at his disposal nothing but 
a balance remaining over from the Uni 
versal Exhibition ,000 franes, 
small the 
country of our dreams was away at the 


end of the Persian Gulf, and that access 


of 1878, 38 


a very sum, considering that 


to that distant country was most diffienult, 


How 


the Ministries came to our 


and consequently most expensive. 
ever, each of 
assistance: the Ministry of Publie Instrue 
tion added 10,000 franes to our budget: 
the War Department lent us arms, sad 
dles, and tents; the Navy promised to 
transport our whole mission gratis as far 
as Aden; and finally two young collabora 
tors, M. Babin, Lieutenant of Engineers, 
and Professor Houssay, were placed under 
the 

These preliminary questions settled, we 
asked the Shah to grant us the authoriza 
tion to excavate the tumuli of Susa. <A 
few months passed, and thanks to the 
obliging intervention of Dr. Tholozan, the 
physician and friend of the King, all dif- 
ficulties were at length The 
French government authorized to 
send an archwological mission into Ara 
bistan under the following reserves: the 
tomb of Daniel should not be touched; all 
gold and silver objects found should be- 


orders of my husband. 


removed. 


was 
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come the exclusive property of his Majes 
ty; and all the other objects discovered 
should be divided between our museums 
and Persia. 

This news reached France at the end of 
November, 1884 A few days later we 
embarked on board the transport ship Le 
Tonkin, which earried our mission to 
Aden. We left without very marked re 
eret the voleanic deck of this vessel, load 
ed with gunpowder, dynamite, and fulmi 
coton, destined for the use of the squadron 
commanded by Admiral Courbet. One 


night the passengers were awakened by 


} 


the fire-alarm call, and fora few moments 
they had time to think of a better world 
What a fine effect the Susiana mission 
would have produced flying sky-high in 
search of undiscovered stars! 

At Aden we passed eight days waiting 
for the English boat which runs to Kur 
rachee, for we had to go to India in order 
to get the means of reaching the coasts of 
Persia. 

En route for Kurrachee I ask the cap 
tain what is the nature of our cargo. The 
ample and deep hold of the steamer is full 
of lucifer-matches! 


The voyage lasted a week. I was de- 





BASES OF COLUMNS OF THE 


lighted at the thought of presenting my 

respects to the famous crocodiles of Ku 

rachee, when, on entering the port, we 
} 


were signalled by a ship just leaving for 


the Persian Gulf The baggage of the 
mission was immediately transferred o 
board the Assyria, and without having 
even set foot on Indian soil we continued 
our course 

At the end of February the mission had 
reached the mouth of the Karoun, a large 
river which flows into the Shat-el-Arab, 
ascended the first of these watercourses 
as far as a weir built under the dynasty of 
the Sassanides, hired a caravan, and gain 
ed Chouster, the nominal capital of Per 
sian Arabistan, which I shall hencefor 
ward designate by its old name of Susi 
ana 

Chouster is the official rather than the 
real residence of the Hakem or Governor 
of the province An uncle of the King, 
whose acquaintance we had made during 
our first journey, had died, and his sue 
cessor was a person of intelligence, but of 
low extraction, whose appointment had 
irritated the religious nobility of the coun 
try, who were thus placed at the mercy 


of a ‘‘nobody.” The Hakem was not at 


PALACE OF ARTAXERXES. 








$s 
Chouster, but he was expected to arrive 
were told. We waited 
for him in vain five days, and then we 


there shortly, we 


started out to go to meet him, As soon 


heard of our arrival he had given 


as he 
orders to raise his camp, pitched not far 
the The 


from tumuli 


worthy man 
avoided the neighborhood of the mission 
as he would have avoided the pest. Nev 


ertheless we had to catch him in order to 
obtain from him the authorization to en- 
gage workmen, and in order to remit to 
his couriers our letters and despatches. 


We the 


civil and military suite which accompa 


met ordou, that is to say, the 
nies the governor of a province, at a few 
The enor 
mous troop of soldiers and servitors, the 


hours’ distance from Dizfoul. 


tents and the cannons, were defiline slow- 
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ly, and spreading without order over a 
space of a quarter of a mile wide and 
nearly four miles long. At last I saw 
Mozatfer-el-Molk, the sovereign master of 
the province. He was accompanied by 
Dr. Moustapha, a pupil of Dr. Tholozan, 
who in the school of this learned practi 
tioner had acquired a very fair knowledge 
of French, and perhaps too of medicine. 
We saluted his Excellency, and the mis- 
sion continued its route toward Dizfoul, 
while my husband turned back and went 
to spend the day with Mozaffer-el-Molk 
in a camp where breakfast was prepared. 
I saw Dizfoul again with joy: I was so 
near Susa, and I was in such a hurry to 
set the picks to work! Toward evening 
Marcel All the necessary 
authorizations had been given him; he 
returned to the mission enchanted and 
overwhelmed with kind words. 

The next day the mission handed a 
letter of recommendation received from 
high authority to the Sheik Taér, an 
aged and saintly mollah, who was all- 
powerful in the province, while I paid 
a visit to the two wives of the general 
in command of the troops, two beauti- 
ful Teheran ladies who were bored to 
death in this town so far from the cap- 
ital. 
for Susa without troubling our heads 
about an official spy, placed at my hus- 
band’s disposal by Mozaffer -el- Moll, 
under pretext of doing us honor, and 


rejoined us. 


Two days afterward we started 


who in our absence emptied in our 
name the grocery stores of the bazar, 
and paid with the money intended for 
these purchases the debts which, for 
want of an ordou, he had been drag- 
ging in his train for years. 

The weather was dark and rainy; 
dazzling lightning rending the 
starless night when I caught sight of 
the tumuli in the bluish glimmer of 
the flashes. It was too late to plant 
our tents the night of our arrival; we 
were obliged to beg asylum in the tomb 
of Daniel; and we considered ourselves 
very fortunate to be able to encamp un 
der one of the arcades running around 
the entrance court. 

At daybreak this honor seemed to us 
to be dangerous, Christians not being 
safe in the vicinity of the patron of lion- 
tamers; and so our first care, as soon as 
the sun had dried the herbage which 
covered the tumuli, was to plant our 
tents not far from the bases of columns 


was 
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FAMILY OF DEPUTY-GOVERNOR OF DIZFOUL, PERSIA 





discovered formerly by Colonel Williams iated at this point The position of the 
At three o'clock the afternoon we trans- inscriptions engraved on the bases of the 
ported our bag to the new encamp column of the \padana throne-room) led 
ment, and to their great joy the four exiles him to conclude tl 


jude that we ought to look for 

















dined for the fi time in their own qual the entrance of the rovyva awe ng not to 
ters, or rather in the quarters o the Koun the north but to the soutl \ rst trench 
dour Nakhounta and of the Dariuses It was therefore traced about two hundred 
was seventy-two days since they had left feet in front of the southern portico; it 
Frances was slanted sli tly Liong e facade of 
Before sett neg to work it was found ad the palace the other trenches ere cuton 
visable to examine with the greatest at the eastern platform, which I shall indi 
tention the excavations begun a little at cate by the name of Elamite fo mark 
hap-hazard by Loftus, and to determine out the trenches was not a great affain 
the position of the trenches which we the ditheulty was to find orkmen to dig 
were to dig My husband, at the time of them During these first few days ‘ e 
our first journey, had made an exhaustive ceived two visits. One of them, to whic 
study of Persepolitan architecture, and his we were far from attaching all the impor 
knowledge was of no small assistance in tance it deserved, was that of a venerabl 
guiding us on the northern plateau,which priest. who came to the tomb the day aft 
I shall call the Achamenidzwan tumulus, we had settled ourcamp. Accompanied by 
because the palace of Artaxerxes was sit an escort of thirty persons, he mount d to 






























































murmured with ¢ 


( i 
la, la 
Mma D 


rhe ¢ h 
arrival of Mirza Abdoul Khahim 


} 
Spv related 
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s, refused to come in and rest. and 
hy the mission had abandoned the 
e Persian rd for tomb), and 
ed on muddy and damp ground. 
) repiled 2 rusdDanad re 
is to e on the spot The se 
us it of an Ay »chiel, Sherk 
) is Camping 1 his tribe in 
rons of Susa He brought a fine 
testimony of his desire to live on 
S th the new-comers His 
0 s too polite for us to neglect 
st Sheik Ali in our affairs. Mar 
( m if amongst the nomads of 
| ( ere not Some who would 
shovel dirt for a consideration 
ed his hands one against the oth 


’* Arab, 


This meant to Say, 


mtempt, 
\rab, no, no 
P 


1 form, The Arabs do not work: 


» the Persians.” 
loaming of the third day saw the 
This 


that he had delayed his de 


re from Dizfoul in order to calm the 


n caused in the town by the news 
establishment on the domain of 
Mirza Abdoul Khahim, accord 





ing to his own statement, had dissipated 
iii t Storms 
Me hile an old fellow, wearing the 
blue ban of the Dizfoulis, with a coun 
tena more intelligent than it was frank, 
bLmason by trade, a usurer whi hh he had 
the chance, appe cred In tne camp He 
had 1 in the bazar tl the Faran 
oO Ss recent ari ed at Susa could dive 
bette in amp ious animals, and that 
the s st of them could live for thre 
aayvs t bottom of the Chaour, where 
he we S n about without ever breath 
Ing feed on live carp This is tru 
| S i | had said to a colleague 
sa Vo Li IS gO and enjoy 
{ S uit Is spectacle And there 
pon e two, mounted on asses, had taken 
a on of Daniel’s tomb, where they 
uC ved after a ten hours’ ride across 





-excavations were not be 
run mm want of workmen! 

\) 1 Arab, whose only nourishment 
cons 1 of the herbs which he browsed 
On ulus a poor devil who had been 
robbe rv the nomads, and the son of a 
vide vho was dving of starvation in 
the ¢ vert vere at last enrolled at faney 
prices On February 28 Marcel and my 
self t« command of thi clorious bat 


talion. Full of emotion, I struck the first 
blow with the pick on the Achamenidwan 
tumulus, and worked until my strength 
gave out. My husband then took his turn 
vith the pick, while our acolytes carried 


away the loose e: This was how the 
excavations at Susa were begun. 


¢ to an end when 


The day was drawit 
the mason and his companion, who, after 


{ 


] . 1 f¢. : 
hooked TOr US Ih 


having vain in the Cha 
our, had assisted without uttering a word 
at the inauguration of the works, proposed 
to engage some workmen and bring them 
to us Their offer was accepted at once, 
and a daily premium was promised for 
For 


ty-eight hours afterward sixty Dizfoulis 


each workman, picker or shoveller. 


animated with their presence the long 
abandoned tumuli. 

The weather was rainy; our tents let 
in the moisture; provisions were short; 
our soup, cooked in the open air, was bet 
ter provided with rain-water than with 
butter; nevertheless, we were joyous—joy 
ous because we had reached Susa, joyous 
because we had taken possession of the 
site which we had so long aspired to exca 
vate, joyous because we had at last some 
workmen at our disposal. 

Our happiness was short-lived. 

On March 2 a courier arrived with a let 
ter from the Governor, written in French 
by Dr Moustapha. 


tirety 


Here it is in its en 


The 


rant, uncivilized, and 


Mussulmans are igno 


* MONSIEUR, 
t outside rules; they are, 


in short, a stumbling-block in the way of you 


labors. In my absence it is very difficult for 
you, I believe, to direct your mission. The 
tumult of passions of the religion of Islam will 
cause, perhaps, a great danger, which it will 
be impossible for me to ward otf. 

‘It is good to deposit your things at Diz 


Mirza 
and to come and stay at Chouster 
After my return to Dizfoul 


able to attend to your business with the escort, 


Abdoul Khahim, 
with me 


foul, in the charge of 


you will be 
the force, and the advice of the government. 
“Yours truly, 


* MOZAFFER-EL-MOLK.” 







The unexpected arrival of this wonder 


ful document threw my husband into a 


state of cruel perplexity. The bearer, on 
being questioned, furnished some supple 


More 


out 


than six 
for 
three days previously ; they were 


mentary explanations. 


hundred fanaties had _ set Susa 


armed 
with lances, and slings, and were 


advaneing, intoxicated with the smell of 


fuUuls, 
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ARABIAN 


powder, with the intention of attacking 
the 


Daniel, the 


infidels who were seeking to appropriate 


violators of the tomb of 


the relies of the prophet. 


of the Sneik 


The three sons 
Taér had arrived at full 
lop, and with great difficulty induced the 


fanatics t 


» turn back, by promising them 
that their father himself would lead them 
to massacre us, if the holy priests sent in 
10t haste to our camp should discover any 
the 


the Christians 


] 
foundation for brought 


In short, the 


accusations 


against ex 


citement was extreme, and the life of the 
members of the mission in peril, if they 
persisted in remaining at Susa. Thus was 
explained the singular visit we had re 
ceived, and the delay of our spy in rejoin 
ing us 

On the other hand, there was no mis 
take to be made: to leave the tumulus the 


day after this scene was 


equivalent to 
abandoning forever the hope of excayva 
ting Susa. The Governor would certain 
ly not come to Dizfoul before the sum 
mer; that is to say, before the season when 
the climate of Susiana becomes so torrid 
that the 


natives themselves cannot go out 


in the daytime, but live in cellars dug 


DANCING 


MEN 


thirty feet below the surface in order to 
protect themselves from the mortal rays 


oO! the sun 

My husband ealled us all together, com 
municated to us the Governor's letter. and 
also his formal intention of remaining on 


the tumulus and of continuing the works 
In spite of everything We all applaud 


ed this manly resolution 
The chief of the 
Mozaffer-el-Molk 


sire to ple iS¢ 


mission then replied © 


that, in spite Of his ae 


him, he could not desert a 


post \\ 


vVhnich the 


rusted to 


Krench ryovernment haa 
int lilt alter a 


the 


naticism endangered the 


special unde 


rT ] : } J ; 
standing with Shah If popular fa 


lives of the mem 
bers of the mission, it was the d 


itv of thie 


Governor to atch over the security of 


the emissaries of a friendly power 
In order to putan end to the suspicions 
which 


arrival of a 
thie 


official 


tne courier had pecun 
to awaken amongst workmen, always 


in dread of the rod, my hus} 
ordered Ousta Hassan, who had been pro 
moted to the } contractor, 


Hence 


ward the exeavations proceeded With 


rhe Arabs, so 


head 


number of lal 


aignity ol 
to double thie 
for’ 


the 


POrers 


greatest activity. ais 
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aqaintul in the beginning, came in crowds 


to offer their services and their spades, 


and it was not the least of our troubles 


morning 


as 
every to drive away the intrud 
threat 
ened to pillage the tents when they were 
d to the 


orders. 


ers, who came in hundreds, and 
working 
the first 


In spite of 


honor of 
How ever, 


trenches began to deepen. 


not admiutlte 


under our 


the interruptions caused by the abundant 


rain, we had reached a depth of nearly 
fourteen feet without finding anything 
except some fine funeral urns, covered 


each with round stone stoppers, each con- 
taining a skeleton, when the pick of one 
f the at laid 
bed of queer white-colored materials which 
Hea- 


One of the sides of these 


o workmen ali once bare a 
looked like agglomerated concrete. 
ven be praised! 
parallelopipeds was coated with colored 
enamel. 

The trench was directed parallel with 
the facade of the palace, and the method- 
ical excavation continued for about 200 
feet, with a breadth of 26 feet. One month 
later we were able to put together on the 
floor of our tent the enamels composing 
magnificent lions in low relief, each mea- 
suring six feet in height and over eleven 
feet from the tip of the nose to the end of 
the tail. The animal stands out against a 
turquoise blue background; the body is 


white, the head surrounded by a sort of 
green victorine, the mustache blue and 
ve llow, the flanks white, the belly blue 


In spite of its extravagant coloration the 


beast has a terribly ferocious aspect. 
\bove and below this bass-relief were 
two friezes composed of blue and green 


tils, and small white ornaments re 





COLOSSAL 


LION 


IN ENAMELLED F 
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sembling palm leaves, supported by yel- 
low ribbons. Merlons covered with blu 
ish-gray enamel complete the decoration 
at the top. 

To the right of the room it was easy to 
see that there was an interruption in the 
deposit of enamelled débris, indicating the 
position of a vast entrance; finally the 
position of the bricks, and of the unbaked 
clay walls against which they were fixed, 
showed that the lions, nine in number, 
had crowned a pylon, and had fallen 
on to the paved floor of the court, break 
ing the tiles situated below the enamelled 
bricks, and leaving intact those which 
had not borne the of the wall. 
Mixed up with the bricks we found a skel- 
eton crushed by the fall of the masonry, 
a marvellous opal seal which once be- 
longed to Xerxes, a cone of carved ivory, 
and a thousand interesting utensils. 

These discoveries were the most impor- 
tant of the whole campaign. The east 
trenches, however, gave us some entirely 
new information about the ancient forti- 
fications, and furnished a contingent of 
various objects, such as spear heads, tear 
bottles, bronze and terra-cotta lamps, en 


shock 


wraved stones, bronze coins, and a series 
of funeral urns arranged in files, and of- 
ten one row on the top of another. One of 
these urns, isolated contrary to the usage, 
attracted our attention. It 
rested on a basis formed of slabs of con 
On demolishing this pedestal we 
noticed that each slab was enamelled; on 
the edge of one was painted and modelled 


especially 


crete. 


a beard: on others the arms of a black- 


skinned person, life size, clothed with 
richly colored stuffs. What were these 
men with superb 


Were 
we in presence of 
those Ethiopians 
of the Levant of 
whom Homer and 
Herodotus speak ? 


vestments ¢ 


Were the Nak 
hounta the de 
seendants of a 


princely family re 
lated to the black 


races who reign 
ed in the south 
of Egypt? We 


thought also that 
perhaps, after the 
example of the 
Greeks who paint- 


AIENCE. 
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ed black the body of the men, and left hands upset this hypothesis, at first sight 


so tempting While we were 
trenches in the three tumuli 


site the skin of the women, the Susians dige 


night have systematically used conven- we took car 








ENAMELLED BRICK STAIRCASE 


tional colors. This seemed to us all the 
more admissible as the mouth of our en- 
amelled personage was fine and delicate. 
But the discovery of a white man’s hand 
in enamel similar in form to the black 


not to abandon the fragments of capitals 
discovered by Loftus. With time and 
infinite patience we had just succeeded in 
getting some very heavy stones out of the 


trenches, when the first detachments 


¢ 
ol 
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STON 


the pilgrims who come every year to do 
homage to the prophet arrived at Daniel's 
tomb 

The desire to examine at close quarters 
‘the four Faranghis,” about whom the 
most fantastic legends were current, con- 


tributed to increase very considerably the 


numbers of the devout. Henceforward 


our situation became intolerable. Every 
of pilgrims poured in by 


day hundreds 
the road from Dizfoul, accompanied by 
their chil 


No sooner had they arrived than 


their asses, their wives, and 
dren 
they rushed into the trenches, picked up 
the bones which we could not econeeal in 
certain places, so great was the quantity, 
fired their 


ir ears without a word of warn- 


insulted us—at a cood distance 
guns ino 


became wild with rage at our calm 


Ing oO 
ness in presence of these aggressive dem 


onstrations, and finally broke at night all 


INTAGI 





INTAGLIO CYLINDE 


R, NO. 1.—[SEE PAGE 21.] 


the objects which were too heavy to be 
carried to our tents. Fifty funeral urns, 
a whole family vault, placed all ready to 
be photographed, were thus smashed to 
The 
for their turn; and in order to 
avoid irreparable damage we were obliged 
to give up the complete excavation of the 
Apadana. 
over the trenches, but the bravest of the 
workmen shut themselves up in the tomb 
of Daniel immediately after sunset, and 
neither silver nor gold would tempt them 
to face the divas, the fairies, the enchant- 
ers, and above all the thieves, who peopled 
the tumuli. I cannot blame them for this 
cowardice, for the camp itself offered nei- 
ther repose nor security. At one moment 
the nomads would approach stealthily 
and try to carry off our horses; at the 
next moment it was the hen-pen that was 


atoms during a storm. bulls soon 


came in 


Marcel would have set guards 


10 CYLINDER, } 
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INTAGLIO CYLINDER, NO, 3. 


rifled by two-legged jackals; then, again, I slipped and fell. It did not come into 
the servants would be heard eallinge all my mind to punish 


the stone, first cause 


the members of the mission to defend the of my accident, like Xerxes chastising the 
pots and kettles against the ravages of Hellespont; nevertheless ] pushed aside 
marauders. Not a night passed without the vegetation, and discovered beneath a 
Marcel leading a sortie en masse against tuft of marsh-mallows a white slab in con 

erete similar to the concrete 
of the lions. To run to the 
tents, to get a pick, and pull 
out of the ground six or eight 
of these bricks enamelled on 
one edge was the affair of a 
few minutes. Below this 
first lave r Was a second, and 
below that a third, and a 
tenth, and a twentieth The 
balustrade which is now in 
the Louvre was discovered 
thus in a wall of the fortifi 

, cations which had been re 

INTAGLIO CYLINDER, NO. 5, pair d usader the Saaseiies 
It was square scalloped, and 
the plunderers. Determined to se ll our covered with branches of lotus terminated 


} 


lives dearly if the nomads made bold by white palmettes. Some black feet shod 
enough to attack our tents, we had con with ve llow or blue shoes, some black 
tracted the habit of sleeping in our clothes, hands, enamelled, but painted flat and not 
and with loaded arms for bedfellows; but in relief, and some fragments of a very 
these excellent precautions did not make elegant polychrome decoration closed the 
up for sleepless nights, nor did they give series of our last discoveries. The time 
us that rest which 
we needed after the 
long hours passed 
in the trenches. 

I was inspecting 
one day the numer 
ous crevices which 
streak the flanks of 
the Achswmenidsze 
an tumulus when 
I set my foot on a 
hard body which I] 
had not noticed 





throuch the grass. INTAGLIO CYLINDER, NO, 


_ 
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and the days passed, and passed misera 
bly, in struggles now against the pilgrims 
the warring tribes, who 


and now 
robbed our flour convoys and stole our 


against 
sheep. As for making complaints, it was 
not to be thought of. To whom could we 
complain? ‘* You have remained at Susa 
against my advice,” the Governor would 
have replied; *‘ you must get out of the 
mess yourselves the best way you can.” 
In the midst of all this, Professor Hous- 
say Was sent on an embassy to the Sheik 
Taér, in order to ask his authorization to 
b uld On the lands of Daniel a house for 
the shelter of the members of the mission. 
The experience of a winter passed in tents 
had eonvineed my husband of the neces 
shelter, not 
only against the heavy rains of the win 


sity of having in future a 





BRONZE STATUETTE, 


ter season, but solid walls behind which 
we could set the pilgrims and the maraud- 
ers at defiance. 

The Sheik Taér received kindly Mon 
sieur Houssay, who had rapidly learned 
the language of the country, and granted 
the desired authority, on condition that 
when there were no more French at Susa 
to live in it, the house should be placed at 
the disposal of the administrators of the 
domain of Daniel. Finally the vener 
able mollah promised to come and visit 
our works in person. Three days after 
ward the road from Dizfoul seemed to us 
to be black with people. Escorted by five 
hundred persons, the sheik was on his 
way to the tomb of Daniel, where he in- 
tended to await the visit of Marcel, while 
his sons came to the tents to salute us. 

The double ceremony passed off with- 
out any mishap; it even had an unhoped- 
for result. As soon as the workmen and 
the pilgrims saw on what terms the mis 
sion was with the religious chief of the 
province, we suddenly found ourselves en 
joying relative calm, which was all the 
more appreciated considering that since 
the beginning of our enterprise we had 
not had a single night’s undisturbed rest. 

Unfortunately the heat became daily 
more intolerable. Some of the men had 
fallen sun-struck in the trenches; it was 
impossible to remain in the bottom of 
these ovens. Finally the grain crops 
were ripe, and we were inevitably ap- 
proaching the end of our campaign. We 
closed it very pleasantly, and a banquet 
composed of rice and mutton, washed 
down with Chaour water, sealed our good 
relations with the workmen. The tomb 
of Daniel was transformed into a banquet- 

















After the 
past a deputation came up to the tents, 


ng hall and dancing saloon. 


nd proceeded solemnly to kiss the feet 
each of our party; then the best talker 
My hus 
abstained 


f the group delivered a speech, 
ind was thanked for having 





FRIEZE OF 





from clubbing his workmen, although no 
one would have ever contested his right 
to do so: he was thanked for having set 
tled with justice the various differences 
which had arisen during the past three 
months between the men and their mas 
ters: Lieutenant Babin was praised to the 
skies for having handed over the pay to 
the workmen in ‘without 
having kept back a farthing for his own 
profit”; 


its entirety, 


Professor Houssay received the 
blessings of the sick, to whom he had giv 
en 


consultations, medicine, and money 


I will not say what share came to me in 
this general distribution of compliments, 
but I remember that I was not forgotten. 
In short, the speaker expressed the hope 
that they would see us again after the hot 
season, and that then they would be all 
the more devoted in their service, as they 
were the better acquainted with us. 

We had to think now of packing up 
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ARCHERS FROM 





our treasures. Fifty-four boxes, made 

Heaven knows how—with Dizfoul wood 
and nails, were filled, and the objects 
which could not be put into them were 


buried by night in a spot known to our 


selves alone 





THE PALACE OF DARIUS 


After having endured manv 


tudes and many privations without our 


vicissi 


general harmony and good-humor hay 


ing been disturbed for a single instant, 


the mission separated Into two parts. 
Messieurs Babin and Houssay went into 
Persia, properly so called, where they 


were to make a journey for the purpose 
of special studies, while my husband and 
myself proceeded to arrange the trans- 
port to France of the precious packages 
which had been so laboriously 


gether. 


fot to 


We were anxious to avoid a journey of 
nearly two hundred miles across a coun 
try where objects taken from the belong 
ings of the prophet were looked upon as 
We 


talismans and treasures therefore 


resolved to get into Turkey as soon as 
possible. 
At last we reached Amarah, a small 


town recently built on the banks of the 
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TRANSPORTING TREASURES ACROSS THE JUNGLE 


the Eng 
Our boxes were therefore safe 


Tigris, and on the itinerary of 


lish boats 


so far, and we thought that we were now 
going to enjoy a well earned rest. What 
un illusion! We had searcely landed 
from our boats when the custom-house 


officers of the Sublime Porte took posses 


SIOhH O 


f us. From our sorry looks they 


imagined that travellers worn out by fa 


tigue and fever would readily sacrifice a 
ew Tun shi pounds to their desire to re 
turn home to their country Without 
opening our boxes they estimated their 
ilue at 100,000 franes, and demanded 
000 franes for transit dues before they 


would allow us to take them, 5000 franes 


and also a bakshish in 


tion money, 


t their other 
The 


at Bagdad complained to 


proport on to the wildness of 


demands This was pure extortion. 
mnsul 
the Valy Taki 


ort 


ed-din Pasha, the instigator 
e massacres of Aleppo. This gentle 
man even outbid the pretensions of his in 
that 


our antiquities might very well have been 


He gave us to understand 


feriors 


vund on Turkish territory, and in that 


case they ought to be sent to the museum 


of Constantinople. 
We 


having 


obtained, however, the favor of 


our boxes taken on to Bassorah, 


Dut once there we were kept continually 


under strict watch, while run boats cruised 
river with orders to sink us if the 


slightest attempt at escape were made 


he only thing to be done was to return 


FROM SUSA TO 


THE 


PERSIAN GULF,—[SEE PAGE 23 


to France in order to have the 
treated diplomatically. 


matter 
The boxes were 
all sealed with the seal of the French con- 
sulate, and deposited in the custom-house, 
and broken-hearted we took passage on 


for Aden. We 


had with us only three trunks, contain- 


board a coal-boat bound 
ing the lion’s head and the small objects. 
These three cases passed as personal lug 
gage. 

An the 
Prime Minister, repealing our firmans, ar 
Nego 


resulted 


announcement from Persian 
rived at Paris a few days after us 
tiations were undertaken which 
in obtaining the prolongation of the statu 
quo at least for one year. 

His Majesty of Persia and his son the 
Prince Zellé Sultan consented not to offi 
cially revoke the orders given in the pre 
ceding year, orders which, as we have 
seen, were so badly carried out. 

In these precarious conditions we took 
the road to Susa once more in the begin 
A gun-boat stationed at 
Aden was to carry us as far as Bassorah, 


ning of October. 


thus render our return more rapid, and, 
all, the the 
French government. The Scorpion reach 


above assert intentions of 
ed Bouchyr, where we found Messieurs 
Babin and Houssay, but not, as we had 
Three 


weeks passed thus,and when at last Persian 


hoped, the renewal of our firmans. 


territory was open to us anew, the rainy 


The Amarah road 
being shorter than the Chouster road, we 


season was beginning. 











™ 


ge 





the incidents of this 


we did not reac! 
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chose it It would take too long to relate 


journey, but in brief 


h Susa until December 12, 


] ] : +1] 
sixty-eight Gays alter leaving Marseilles. 


The hundred voices of 


soon an 


and 


fame 
arrival to the 


] 


next day crowds of wo 


pounced our homads, 


wnen ar 
resume d 


ed, and the excavations were 


smoothly as if they had not been inter 


rupted at all 
Mv husband had agreed to stop the ex 
| | ] 


‘avations before the beginning of the pil 





rrimages, t 


He was obliged, therefore, to modify his 


] ] } } } } > > ] 
ginal plans, which had been conceived 
th a view to a durable organization 


uUnUuUIUsS Was 
The level 


SCOY 


rhe Achamenti 


suited for 


iman 





rapid excayv 1OnS 
een dl 


ot the floor of the palace had 


ered the preceding vear, and the 


depth of 
My hus 
band resoived, 


1. Togoonw ations becun 


in 1852 by Loftus on the site of the Apa 
lA4na, continued in 1885 by the French 


mission, and int rrupted at the 


epoch ol 


the pilgrimage in order to save the seulp 


eLulon 


ives laid bare from certain destr 


2. To trv to determine the 


position of 


the stairway of which I had discovered 


the balustrade in one of the walls of the 
fortification 
3. To find the junction of the py lones, 
ind the position of the perimeter of the 
palace. 
The 


ings fully came 


results of these different undertak 
up to our expectations 
On the floor of the Ap idana we exhumed, 
besides the fragments seen by Loftus, the 
entire body ofa bicephalous bull in a per 
fect state of preservation, another bull’s 
head very beautifully worked, shafts and 
bases of columns, the double volutes placed 
the surrounding walls 


English 


below the capital, 
of the 
mission had sought for in vain, some fragz’ 


throne-room, which the 


ments of stone coming from the outer 


doors, and, finally, some fragments of th 
facing of the walls and of the pavement. 
The excavations alongside the pylones 


enabled us to find the base of the surround 





ing wall and a fortified door. 





This ope n 


ing was based, contrary to the usage, on 
terra-cotta foundations Never, since the 
beginning of the excavations, had we met 


ancient wall built with similar 
Heaven 
iously we had sought for such a precious 
guide. Monsieur Dieulafoy thought at 


Vou, LXXV 


with an 
: 


materials, and knows how anx 


—No. 445.—2 


the pal ice ¢ 


f Darius destroved, 


according to the aceount Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, in the reign ¢ his g 

tor—a palace of whieh the pavement had 
been found at another point He was not 
mistaken All our efforts were then con 
centrated on t Ss part of the exea t 


and soon our workmen succeeded in takin 


out, Tragment by Tragment, the trieze ol 
archers, which in a few months the pub 
lie will be able to admire in the Louvre 


The bricks composing this frieze, m 
those of the .on, did not affeet e form 
of parallelopipeds. They were flat and 
square and made ofa kind of coneret 
combinit or the iteness ol p ste} itl 
the hardness of stone. The subject pait 
ed on the edge and treated th minute 
care was very difficult to reeompose One 
da Ve ¢ covered a hand, the next day a 
foot shod with a golden boot: finally the 
enamels became abundant, and we were 
ible, aided by the continuity of the sub 
jee wnd VV Lhe ay it was cut out l ) 
rectangular sections, to reconst ite a per 
sonage forming part of a bass-relief repre 
sel nga proce SS1On Of archet 


The warriors are figured in profile and 





marching; on their shoulders rest a bow 
and an immense quiver; they carry a 
j in terminating in a silver pome 

ule The vestments are all cut af 
ter the same pattern They are com 


posed of a robe slit in front, of a short 
shirt with long sleeves, drawn in round 
the walsl by a belt, and a round jacket 


breast A rich band of 


ornament trims the hem of the 


ciosed over the 


garments 
- are gold 


The stutis are different. § 





en yellow embroidered with blue 


reen daisies; others have a white or 


itchneon a picture 


and bear on a black ese\ 


tadel of Susa; sometimes the 
ered with flowers @nd 


and CoV 
off by 


are white, 
a black background: the 


the 


stars set 


Shirt 1s Dlack or ye llow: boots gold or 


blue The archers are crowned with a 
vreen torsade, and bedecked with gold 
ear-rings and bracelets. Their skin is 


black; the eves are drawn as if they were 


seen full face; the nose is arched; the lips 


thin, and narrowly edged with 
The Cc | 


carmine 
the 
nel 


irled beard is relatively short: 
only at theend. The « 


form inscriptions on the enamel, which 


} 


hair is curly 


concern the archers, still contain, 1p spite 
f 


of their mutilation, the name of *‘ Darius 
King’ in Persian, in Median, and in Assyri 








in,and the lowing characteristic phrase 

(Ot nama parsa a Persian by Live 

! ! of Otanes These fragments are 

precio or, in ft ibsence of more 

pp ure POLO i formation, they 
hice oO « ( e monument 

M | i oht in considering 

the S n people to be an isolated tribe 

or tnen st ancient colonists of Asia, those 

( t Rig-Veda, those Ethiopians 

of the Li nt mentioned by Homer and 


described Herodotus 





The anthropological studies of Profess 
or tou y on the present inhabitants of 
2) una and the examination of the well 
ad Ske etons discovered in the fu 
) s furthermore tend to show that 

bne past eighteen a iundred years 
the anatomic characteristics of the blac 
ha been continuall crow! 

LiK¢ though they may still be found 
n the townsfolk of Arabistan 

I es ese enamelled faiences, the ex 
LLIONS ¢ Ul ace Ol Darius brought 
to | t fragments of sculpture on terra 
cotta of a very pecullar Character. They 
are neither painted nor enamelled; their 
t rie i forms have entirely lost any 
conventional character; and the ensemble 
of the bass-relief is modelled with surpris 
l S | nd abilitv, a though the subjects 
" orrowed from the fantastic fauna of 


like 


ld beast 
iced on the bass 


Here it was a wi 
are reprod 


reliefs of Persepolis; there it was a bull 


represented in 


eless 


profile, 


and nevertl 
These 
surrounded by friezes covered 
ved hand 


some of the 


hn two daivergent horns ant 


,1cuneliform text eng by 





ra 
edge ot the pricks 

? » . | . 34 
criptions are in Persian; others, writ 


ten in Assyrian cursive ¢ 


haracters, 


some ¢ ction with Susian texts of the 
eign or ninth century B.¢ 

Although the palace of Darius has hith- 
ertotu ed o1 mag heent fragments 
of its decoration, the plan of the edifices 


Vv hii in the time of Artaxerxes crown 
ed the Achawmenidwan tumulus is now 
known: we can even reconstitute the 
\padana in its general aspect and in its 
deta The buildings rose on an almost 
rec cular platform sixty feet high, sur 
rounded on the east and west by fortifica 


fences, terminating 


northern de 
the level of the 


summit of the 
just at 
platform of the palace, allowed the eye to 


embrace the whole chain of the Bakhtya- 


ris Mountains, the plain, and the town of 
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Susa The 
Lhe 


between 


southern front formed one of 
sides of the interior court comprised 


the and the Elamite tu 


The grand entrance to this court 


vit lel 
Ciaadel 


vas situated in the axis of the palace, to 
the south and at the foot of the walls of 
the citadel Without cones rning myself 
with the lateral constructions, I pass 


through the and proceed tow ard the 


palace of Artaxerxes In front of me is 


a gigantic stairwav between two towers 


which form part of the system of fortifiea 


tions [ admire the enamelled hand-rail: 


I mount the ste ps, SO easy 


hat they might 
be mounted on horseback, and | reach the 


outer court, bounded on the east and west 


bv tne ramparts Porticos supported by 
pillars and decorated with fantastie ani 
mals occupy the middle of the wings: 
facing the stairway is an opening flanked 
by two pylones, faced with white and rose 


l 
and surmounted by a magnihnee 


mosaic 


procession of enamelled lions Before 
crossing the threshold of the inner court 
| perceive the throne-room. 

The ‘‘ Apadana’’* was isolated from all 
the surrounding constructions on the 


] 
south 


by the inner court, on the north, the 


byag 


and the 
reserved for 


west 
the 
mounted there from the plain to the top 
The tl 


the palace and their bicephalous capitals 


east, ently sloping road 


royal chariots, which 


of the platfor m ree colonnades of 


escaped the view of visitors, unless they 
caught a glimpse of them through the 
large openings placed at their extremities. 
For that matter they had full 


vance and the majesty 


leisure to 
admire the ele be 
fore penetrating into the royal precincts, 
inasmuch as the throne-room dominated 
fortifications 
of Darius the 


height the 
In the 


walls forming the back of the colonnades 


° ] 
With its whole 


on the north. time 


must have been adorned with processions 
of warriors, and with those endless inserip 
tions destined to proclaim the glory of the 
Achamenidse 

Such was, in its main outlines, the offi 
cial dwelling of a Khchayathia,+ further 
embellished by fountains, ponds, flower 
must 


have been marvellous if we are to believe 


cardens, and works of art, which 


the Greeks, who were good judges in the 
matter. If it be granted that simplicity 
Apadana is 
lesignated the throne-room., This expré 
pass ljinto Hebrew wit f tabert 
Persian name for King, whence comes the title 


4 
of S ih, the pre bv tl 
I 


WY Llit 
f 
ol 


the word by which the Persians 
ssion has 
e meant acle. 





borne at sent day sovereigns 


> 
ersla 











f plan, clearness « 


mony of ensemble are the supreme ex 
essions of architectural beauty, the Apa 


ina of Artaxerxes must have been one 








{ 1e finest edifices of antiquity 

e excavation of t \padana did not 
absorp the atten b4 ( ri Ol 

MmuUSSLON Lhe examination ¢ Lhe ha 

i erevices which had not y peen 11 
ed by the tall herbag ive a most in 

esting result, for it a to the discovel 
t harro trench, caretully flied up 
th gravel, the presences of which in this 
ticular place was soon to lead my hus 
ind to reconstitute th certitude the 
ancient fortifications which surrounded 
t paiace of the great kings The role 
similar to the works used by our modern 
engineers for the protection oOo 1 retail 
ne wa having been once recognized, it 
ecame straight iv easy to Tfoilo thie 
treneh full of pe »bles at all points here 
th id not been b iried beneath 00 th ck i 
mass of rubbish, and thus to isolate the 
exterior wall from the retaining ill, and 

to re-establish the tion of tl 


Situation of the exterior 
facing parallel with the 


tant from the latte) 


feet We were thus Ih possession of 

perimeter and exact extent of the defen 

SLV¢é vorks of Susa but the prineipal ele 
1 


ments of the transversal secti were 


wantinge—a whic! 





recrettable lacuna, 


fresh researches, facilitated by a happy 


concourse of circumstances S, at last lled 
up We even discovered the grand gate 


and 


fragment of the panels, 


of the royal precincts, near it there 
was still lying a 
covered with triple brass, nailed, and em 
bossed 

The Susian fortification comprised, first 
of all, a moat filled with water and com 


municatinge with the Chaour. The ex 


terior rampart, built with hollow bricks 
was 75 feet broad and 70 feet high. This 
latter dimension is obtained by adopting 
asa plane of comparison the average level 
of the plain, taken 55 feet below the pave 
ment of the Apadana of Artaxerxes 
Against the 
separated from ‘it by the lining of gravel, 
there 


thick and 55 feet high 


inner side of the wall, and 


leaned a mass of beaten earth 85 feet 
On this platfon m 
of embanked earth rose two groups of 
buildings parallel to each other, which 
casemated barracks 


served as and pas 


sages where the defenders of the place 


could circulate without danger even when 


EXCAVATIONS 


the land. 


very 1'¢ 
t 

of the 

f 4 

O ( r 
uiso. the 





arapedad costume 


bulls and 


and execu 


lers of the 


Me tropo 


fies to the 


showed. Eve 


AT SUSA 


+ 


itan 


rst zone ot aetences 
I enemy \ secon 
road, lormed Vv I ) 
S 2k 4 t and » fer 
them earth beaten 
i i rst ne o 
a this second Zone 
road qiith S1¢ 
a not dete nine (y 
e tort cations Is not 
form OF a sa 
ht angles 
strong and inte 
cs had rendered lege 
ai ess of Susa 
isurped, for this s 
h opened ae ra 
ed a thousand Maced 
le year the etfon 
Persians 
ir ¢ pedi on ha eC! 
02 engraved stones « 
em are el remal 
mastet execu i 
t or Ie the nove 
1 they represent 
yme OF them 


} 

rs pet 
ctim, ft 
il ire 

on 
S 1 i.) 
comp 

ari 

su 1 


uaer al 


Votan 


men IS pe riect, bu 
in Ve 
\ roller of oht 
bout one and a ha Lhit 
raver represents tor 
Isdoubar and his ser. 


lions tha 


This intaglio 


De C 


pe ssessit mn 


artists of old Chaldwa of 


h the 





by the 





\ il 
stioned tal 
{ { ; 
e tee 
ent defensive 
il tne « 
t 
ul lol 
stro! old 
4 4 
to Ale mde 
on Ss to res t 
( e revolt 


edt Louvre 
( } Sor 
e} so 
le. ¢ i¢ a) 
1¢ « 
Ib ali t 
represel f i ~ 
| 
scene 1 he 
1 peri 
re ! 1 ‘ 7 
erimcia 
i@ Ssolal e! 
ir’ LIC ¢ tric 
Ines and a I 


on as the most celebrated 


iereq eollection, or of 


Museun 


of Ne . York. 


eminent 
knowledge of 


anatomy and a superior talent such as their 


Assyrian and Babylonian suecessors never 


grouping of the per 
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lion of the King, surmounted by the great 


ona )t? ted minute care 
t Ss] SE ¢ ous ) ince to notice roa Avuramaz la, 1S placed between two 
OV } the s ders, and the sphinxes wearing the white crown of Up 
of the two 7 bulls form a per Egypt. This intaglio, of a truly royal 
n the centre of which = art, is parti ularly remarkable as a speci- 
d an inseription which ha men of the Achamenidwan art of Per 
nately rm down W itl Sepolls 
| shnouid deciare iis superb In connection with these intaglios I 
l »to be SIX O even thousand yea may notice a little bronze four inches hich, 
lad ( poraneous with Lo obtain which nearly cost us our lives 
{ e ] s of Agadé whose names and As I cannot prolong indefinitely even 
de ive been revealed to us b the summary description of the 1000 or 
{ ! oO! of t overeigus ol 1200 monuments discovered in the course 
Bab ) of our campaigns of 1884-5 and 1885-6, 
\ roller of 1 ( il 1.378 inches I will content myself With a suceinct 
\ 1] init 1 og ul playe. re ecapituliation of the objects which we 
1 CON to a me und a ¢ ul brought back to France 
rlaced een the mu wns. The pie 1. Two fragments of a frieze in enam- 
l most interes 0 cause 1t repro elled faience adorned with lions in low re 
duces ba ! race a domestie lief, and coming from the py lones of the 
‘ I } e 1 ( ore found palace of Artaxerxes Mnemon. These two 
represented The costume of the person fragments together measure 13 feet high 
Lore ( ldeear by 29 long 
1. A roller « een porphyry one 2. A fragment of a frieze in enamelled 
1! hil \ si e ol ad ration marvel faienece adorned with ele ven roval cwuards 
lo modelled and executed In this of the corps of the Immortals, and coming 
charn taglio you discern distinctly from the palace of Darius. This fragment 
the arrangement of the draped costumes is 15 feet high and 30 feet long. 
Lo Lit I have already called attention 3. Two fragments of the balustrade of a 
1 ing roller No. 1 [ have every stairway in enamelled faience 
reason to believe that this sea! belonged to 1. Three fragments of a frieze in terra- 
royal Chaldwan princess, whose title cotta representing fantastic animals 
be found in the inse1 tion It is for These fragments together measure 6 feet 
e A riologists to decide whether this high and 20 feet long 
mn is exa 5. A bicephalous capital resting on its 
5. A roller of rock-erystal 0.709 of an volutes, 17 feet high and 13 feet broad, 
ch higl \n androcephalous bull, a coming from the palace of Artaxerxes 
val ( le gweniuses placed at the 6. A superb collection of engraved 
a of Assyrian palaces This intaelio is stones, comprising in all 302 seals or roll- 
ren c e on account of the rarity of the ers, dating from the most archaic times 
S ( ! nted and its superb execu- down to the Sassanides 
tion 7. A great number of cuneiform inscrip- 
6. A roller of white marble 1.181 inches tions, mostly Susian or Achamenidzan. 


ends tell us of dol- These inscriptions are engraved on clay 


and on stone, or enamelled on bricks 


4 as coursers, but 





DI! \ ( servea i 

{ never heard of 1 on carp to go 8. Bronze coins from Susiana and the 
hshing With a trident Facing the adjoining countries of the epoch of the 
iquatic rider, a gentleman, lightly clad, Parthians and the Sassanides 

reclines on a couch This second person 9. Some bronze, terra-cotta, marble, and 
ive is doubtless blasé as regards all the ivory statuettes. 


‘his companion, for he seems to 10. A part of the bronze covering of the 
outer doors of the palace of Artaxerxes, 


A 
f 


be entirelv oecuple d with the flower w hose 
s,and with the bird which 11. A series of g 
12. Some 500 objects of secondary im- 


ss tear bottles. 





perfume hesmel| 


flying in the air 


As ily i 
7. Royal Achwmenidwan seal, in flax portance, comprising enamelled Sassanide 
rrav opal. 0.787 of an inch diameter-—a vases, Parthian funeral urns, a headless 
sandstone statue, arms of iron and bronze. 


tone, engraved doubtless for 
(See illustration lamps, toilet utensils, marble vases, al- 
tars, fragments of enamelled bricks and 


macninicents 
Xerxes or Artaxerxes I. 


t the head of this article.) The medal 
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of sculptured stones, funeral 


13. Susian inscriptions which have beer 


ried from 1700 to 2000 years 


I ( 
14. Plaster casts of the irge bases of 
e palace, of their inseriptions, and o 
‘ther objects too heavy to be transported 
1d A series of photog ip c ews of thie 
iost Important aspects of the tumull, tire 
orks, and the native types of Susiana 
6. A relief plan of the tum s and o 
if exXxcayv il OUsS, tn ide »\ | it ite at hit Ba in 
Our establishment at Susa and the work 
or excavation prese nted great difficulties 
Nothing, however, in all the trials vhich 


the mission had endured there is wor 


+ 


o be compared with the anxiety of all 
kinds and with the material suffering 
which the transportation of our treasures 

We had to pack and drag 
nearry fty tons of boxes, some of which 
weighed not less than three tons, across 
a pathless desert continually scoured by 


nomads living exclusively on plunder, 
and that too with the aid of men and ant- 
mals who had not the most elementary 


ideas either of carts or harness. Thanks 
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ess got | better oO thie es en 

» mea il st Lo ) ! il ! uu ta ‘ 
We made eart wna irnes Lhe es 
rnea. to ¢ i rie nel Vho ere 
oO! righten t n t ( iru 

ped earned to drive the teams; t 
‘ id to be crossed out the aid of 
ria S Dur ne’a irl Ot hea LWo 
ih indred I ( Lille \ Lt aay Ve e1 
Diiged to d ea LV e robbers witl 
inshe ind in spite of the nomads, in 
spite -of the difh es inherent in the 
SO und in spite of the temperature 
iich reached no less t 120° Fal n 
the shade and 163° im the sun, we at last 


: : a 
reached the Persian Gult 


Happ \ the eruiser ¢ Live squadron 
Le Sane, was waiting for the mission at 
the mouth of the Shat- Arab It took 
is on board. utterly vorn out vith out 
efforts, and at the end of June brought 
is within sight of Toulon It was high 


time to return to our dear France: halt 


he mission could not have endured a 


nger stay in Susiana. 
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BY CHARLES Dt 


travelling in 


( NE inconvenience in 

Mexico is the DULKY silver money 
with which the tourist must load himself 
down. Whenever I moved any distance 
from the capital L carried a shot-bag full 
of the cart-wheel dollars, which were 
worth from nineteen to twenty-four cents 
less than United States money. The Bank 
of London and South America, in Mexico, 
issues notes which are current in the states 
of Mexico and Michoaean., and perhaps 
elsewhere, but not good in the state of 


Vera Cruz, although the bank officials as 


sured us they were Consequently we 
have this anomaly, which is characteristic 
of Mexico, that while the railw iv company 
of the Mexican Railway received these 
notes for fare at the Mexican end, they 
would not take them at all at the Vera Cruz 
terminus. The first-class fare, in an ex- 
ceedingly roomy and comfortable coach 
—263 miles in about fourteen hours—was 


sixteen dollars. In the train was a car 


\TEPE! 
DLEY WARNER 


load of soldic rs in vhite eotton in form 
a precaution against robbers which the 
vovernment takes on no othe r rallLway in 


the republic At every station also. a 


1“ : : z 
guard of half a dozen soldiers appeared on 


+f ] } 
the platform, saluting as the train drew 


ip. On the higher table-land these guards 
were mounted, and in their fine appearance 
reminded one of the famous Guardias 


Civiles of Spain 





The morning (February 26) was bright 
ana a iittie cool; the twih snow peaks 
sparkled erystal white in the clear air. 
The road runs in the Me can basin nort 
of Lake Tezcoco through a recion hig V 
cultivated, bris ng2 with cact ot gro 
tesque forms, the fields marked b nes 
of the maguey plant, frequent adobe vil 


laves, with clusters of the stately organ 
eactus gsrouped about the huts, the whole 
plain full of the stir of agricultural life 
and movement. As we rose among the 


} 
hilis the 


clean mag ley plant was more 











bul i} ind at the first station on the 
plateau we were at the chief shipping 
po of the region for pulque. Scores of 
CaskKS OT 1 ere Walling shipment It is 

on tation t t a considerable por 
tion of the thousands and thousands of 
gallo da needed to supply the wants 
of the « are sent At this station 
de ce ra passengers English, 
Ame ind Mexican gentlemen, who 
had b f some hacienda, or were 
O ra ¢ shoot Among them 
was a ta uulky Mexican. with o17vantie 
fra ( 1 MmdDV Tace o would have 
excited admiration anywhere He wore 
in enormou hat, pn oO 1 at least a 
hundred do irs vorth of silver bullion, 
was armed h a revolver and a rifle, 
ind had down ea seam of his trousers a 
ro Oo SKU Sand Cross-vones 1h solid Sli 
ver, eat h SKUILI as big as a dol ar Kvery- 
body enjoyed the appeat ince of this splen 
did person, and no one more than he him 

At an elevation of some eight thousand 
fee e were running over a nearly level 
table-land, with high mountains in the 
distan L»p n brewn and cheerless \ 
tro | i oO no and the d ist 

is intolerab Soon the country be 
came } re ro yu 1 the same as 
pect ol ter Darrenness, Without a tree 
to re i e prospect and tne landscape 

ohit ished and gullied by the 
nea lmmer rains \fter we passed 
\ pizaco hence a road branches off to 
Pueb e lo noble mountain of Ma 
nt came In vie on the south, and be- 
‘ e reached San Andreas the mass of 
)) iba loomed up in the east over the 
dusty plain, two peaks, as seen from this 


pon rnera | no ragged mass, ever 
STLOW -¢ La risihg in Miaye Stic beauty pe 
tween SIN nd seven thousand feet above 
the e} nous elevation of this vast wind 
; ’ + ] d 
eau From the uplands, from 
1 cou from the tropical valleys, from 
i DO ts of Vie WV this seems to be the 


mountains 
ve stopped for mid-day 
breakfast an excellent, civilized, well- 
Here the peach 


In full bloom A little furthe 


trees 


were 


ron, at Boea 


del Monte e) vad begins its rapid descent 
to the coast leve I doubt if any other 
railway in the world, certainly none in 


\meriea 
surprises to the traveller, or scenery so 


At Boca 


offers so man\ 


and noble in character. 
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del 


f 
hess ol 


Monte he looks down upon a wilder 


mountains, He is on a wide ster 
ile plain in the temperate zone; in two 
ll | into the 


warmth and luxuriance of a tropical vege 


hours he will be hurled down 


tation. Belov are mountains, precipices, 


deep valleys, clouds, mists, which part oe 
casionally and show green fields through 
Its, 


the vil 
But 


The descent seems impossible 


the train moves on in lone curves 


round the edge of the mountain, doubling 
on itself, piercing a promontory, clinging 
to the F 


edge of a precipice, leaping by a 
slender bridge from one hill to another, 


running backward and forward, but al 


ways down, down, until the mountains, 
nobly wooded, begin to rise above us: at 
one point we look sheer down the preci 
pice upon the plain and town of Maltrato, 
2000 feet below. At Bota, a picturesque 
station clinging to the precipice, there are 
crowds of women and maidens offering 
fruits of all sorts, and pulque, which is not 
wood lower down. Before we know it 
we have dropped down to Maltrato, a lit 


with and 


tle interval green grain trees, 


hemmed in completely by steep mountains, 


a thriving town with many spires, 1691 


metres above the sea 


Krom this little 


mountain plain we drop 
to a lower level, through a wonderful de 
file, narrow, rocky, with a clear impetuous 


stream at the bottom: and as we go down 
there is not so much the sensation of sink 
ingas thatthe mountains arerising around 
us. The level to which we come is the fer 
tile plain of Orizaba, 1227 metres above the 
the hand 


of Orizaba 


sea. In the midst of it stands 
some and highly civilized city 
city and valley shut out from the world 


by immense mountain walls. On this plain 


we ran into the clouds that we had seen 


from the heights above, and passing it, we 
swift] 


went y down a broad valley, all 
erain, grass, turf even, pasture-lands, mea 
luxuriant ¢ fields, well watered 


we 


and vernal, not unlike the valley of the 
Connecticut, except for the yueca and cac 
From 


this valley we dropped again down a nar 


ti and strange plants and flowers. 


row, rocky defile, passed through a tunnel 
and came into a lower valley that leads to 
the city of Cordova. The whole of Mexico 
It had rained 

the vegetation 
showed a climate different that 
the west of the great mountain chain. All 
the 
winter to 


has this terrace character. 


a little at Cordova, and 


from on 
ast side of the mountains is liable in 
‘‘northers,” which bring lower 
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temperature, clouds and occasional rain, 
so that the whole state of Vera Cruz is 
ess Drown and sere Lh Lie dry season tl 
e western uplands At Cordova we were 
ysemi-tropical region, 827 metres (about 
2600 Enelish feet);above the sea; we had 
pped trom ntet ito SuInme!l On 
er side spread acres wd acres ol ya 
was, Wide cotter piantations, avgaves and 
ines, and br int flowering shrubs; one 
tulipal iS large aS a peat ree itn 
plendid scarlet flowers like the tiger \ 
At the station, pine ipples and oranges i 
ie aDS vere or Sale \s WW ¢ vent down 
rough the foot-! S, passing a hiner gorge 
lan any above th a lovely iter-fall 
he foliage became more and mort ropl 
il; big-leaved plants grew rank along the 
vay, and enormous convolvull adorned 
ne trees and hedges 
It was eight o'clock when we reached 
the absolute sea-level and Vera Cruz, and 
vere driven ina rickety carriage through 
1 broad isiness street of two-story houses 
to the Hotel Diligencia, on the littl plaza 
The hotel, over the rst story of shops, Is 
entered by broad stone stairs in the inner 


} | { 
nh open Nall about a 


f 


court, a 


na is 


court, the hall serving as assembly-room 


and dining-room, the chambers opening 


out from it All the floors are brick The 


the plaza front have baleoni 






rooms on oy 
and are primitively furnished, though 
comfortable enough, the beds being well 
protected by mosquito - netting Rooms, 
furniture, attendance, ali bespeak the neg 
ivence of a warm climate; it is, in short 
a thoroughly Spanish-Mexican inn, and 
the table sustains its reputation 
Vera Cruz has a bad repute, and I sup 
pose that, travestvin the remark about 
I n expected to exclaim, Smell 
die But I found the lit 
housand people ratheragret 
e Sure, wnen vou are 1n itl 
or ( v of two-stor bu | 
ings Of coral limestone right - angled 
streets, perfectly flat, built on marshy 
ground, and the gutters are open and un- 


sightly The sidewalk crossings of the 
prineipal streets are peculiar they are 
smal] ridges thrown over the gutters 
but instead of being on the ne of the 
sidewalk, they are set bac In the side 
street, so that Lhe heedless pedesti wn 1s 
likely at any moment to step into the 
ditch. But the houses are solid; many 


of them have pretty courts, and areaded 


fronts are frequent Shabby or elegant, 


NOTES 


t many 


h Vera Cruz I kne 


hie 


The scene on the plaza 


uminated with both 


hts, xceealngiy Gay The 


Was ¢ 


Strong li nt brought 


dome and spires, the 


the whisperin 


th promenaders 


vith children, with ladies in 


hionable attire, with officers and sol 


diers and ants i thoroug ily demo 


atic iy ne Cool evening 


assemb 


me for enjoyment and re 


‘Vyoody was out-or-doors k 


armed oniyvy with ie | 
} 


vent round al round arm ha 


ing’, never the sexes 
promenade, 


ps: children 


men of the lowe ordel uunged about 
elad only in under-shirts and drawers, OF 
their cotton trousers that id the effect 
oO dadrawers th cierKS in the shops, 
dressed n the same sun ier Sst ( and 
iInvariaDdl\ Vith a elgar in tne mouth 
waited on their customers in languid in 
difference All the wine shops and sa 
loons were open and thriving Small ta 
bles encumbered the sidewalks, where the 








Zt 
citizer it in cool costume sipping mild 
pot f Dod had the ree and 
eas " ivs begotten by 
co! ( ( ( (COO Wwe ¢ I 
promi! n evel iS O 
t ( I re race t pop on 
Centr American 
if i ( an " 
W ¢ ( ed our ocloek of a 
forgy 1 ne for the e-o'clock trait 
} This yourne S Mique or 
the & « ince of seventy miles Is by 
t t the first xteen, to Paso 
ae sal } i on the Menxiecat Railway 
Att in the tram-cars were ut 
" and 1 Second ¢ is each 
oul l Our cat is very com 
fortab roon i road leather-cush 
r ( { ( t! sides, with a ear 
oO p oft ne sun At the sig il 
‘ ile ( t go, and tl started on 
i I I ! 1 @) en miles to make, 
ind seemed be to do it at a spurt 
S e old national road, the route 
of General Seott to the citv of Mexico, fol 
) ne most of the way the ancient Span 
hig vy, often paved, and with sub 
stantial bridges The old Spaniards had 
energy, and built roads and churches; the 
Mexicans have let them decay 
W hen the fog cleared, the sky was deep 
blue, and the air delicious. The peak of 
Orizaba appeared a white mass in the blue 
horizon, the base hidden by mountain 
ranges. The Puente Nacional is a fine, 


ih bridge w 





ue HSpanis ith parapets, 


and here is a collection of mean adobe 
houses, and near them, in a thicket of 
Car the e palace of Santa Anna, fall 
! oO} Here he had a considerable 
plantation We passed in sight also of 
the battle-field of Cerro Gordo—a cheer 
less region The villages on the line are 
much alike—usually one Shabby street 

wit! 1 mol ( population The most 
curious shops are the butchers’; the meat 
hangs before the door in long strips, 1s 
isually black, and sold by the foot. At 


met the down train, 


Rineconada, where we 


ypped an 


hour for breakfast——a 


very 


palatable meal, with Mexican dishes, that 


it bad, if vou can make up your mind 


to them. especially the garnachas, com 


pounded of maize, chopped meat. cheese, 


chiles. tomatoes, and onions It is as good 


as the famous « nehilada, W hich Is chopp ad 
and other condi 


The pas 


meat, r almonds, 


VISINS 


ments rolled inside of a tortilla. 


sengers Whom we met were covered with 
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dust, and we were in the same state The 
road had begun to ascend rapidly, and 
there were lone stretches where we 
dragged slowly up the grades, 1n sun and 
aust th only occasionally the exhilara 
tion of a dash down-hill The views be 
came tiner reat s veeps of rounde d hills, 

1 Te trees, and mountains in the dis 
tance. Occasionally a hacienda was seen 
perched on a hill, or the square tower of 


an old chureh, but for the most part the 
country Was MOnOotonoUSs 1h its Winter bar- 


Sti novel, and out 


ly flagged when, 


ll it was all 


renness 


interest in the drive scarce 


we oa 


al SIX O CI1OCK, a 


illoped through thi 
paved streets of Jalapa and knew that we 
1000 feet above the sea. 


the 


of 


were 
f Vera 


(vovernor, 


Jalapa, the capital of state ¢ 
I ! 
the 


Cruz,and the residence 


is an exceedingly interesting and 


solidly built, picturesque 


pretty 


. well paved, 


ly situated on the foot-hills, and surround 


ed by giant mountains. The region is fer 


tile, and it is the right elevation 


just 


a delightful summer and winter climate 
ot 


the town, the uneven landscape, the semi 


The views from the neighboring hills 


tropical vegetation, the snow mountains, 


are of almost incomparable beauty. The 
town itself, though the streets are wind 
ing, and many of them steep, and the 
houses have no great architectural pre 


es 
tensions, is clean, thrifty, and has a high 


ly civilized aspect. There are many fine, 
substantial residences, which make no ex 
terior show, but have lovely interior courts 
adorned with flowers, and vocal with foun- 
The rich 

and re 


tains and the singing of birds. 
interiors are evidence of wealth 
The 
some building, stands on a pretty plaza 
but 


finement. cathedral, a noble, hand 
its situation on the side of a slope 
The 


floor, which is beautifully paved with tiles, 


gives a unique effect to the interior. 


slopes up to the altar at a decided angle, 
so that the worshipper, in advancing to 


the apse, has a sense of ‘‘ going up to the 


house of the Lord.” From the end of 
the street on which it stands, and indeed 
from other streets, there are charming 


vistas of the country, a country tropical 
in its foliage, and always with the back 
ground of purple mountains and snow 
The 
attraction, but the long range o 
Cofre de 


domes. noble Orizaba is the chief 


* the near 


er Perote, which bars the way 
to the west, tawny and full of color, may 
be fairly termed magnificent. Its sharp 


ridges, 14,000 feet above the sea, are just 
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The creat marke ace on sunda 
ng presented a very animated spec 
‘ In the centre of the square, sui 
led by areaded buildings, is the mar 
sé u Struct e Of plitars and ir 
e trattic is nol contined to it r 
le plaza and all e SUPrrOUNnaINE ¢ 
S nd the side reets e) covered 
OOUS merehal sé Ol i s 
ts, vegetables, potter and urmed 
i buyers and se S This is the d 
thie Lid 1 Lhe ountain 
wes Corie l Il Live 0 l tor 
is. preserves, Daskel Ort POULE { 
i and e sa here spe mens o 
ee or four tribes who adhere to en 
dialects, and speal Spanish notat 
very re ( itl | Me if bil men 
( ISUAaLLY hit { Isers and i1L¢ 
ts, with perhaps a gay serape flua 
el ie shoulders hie omen, in p n 
t and the invariable ribosas ad 
hh tiie Ly of eotor to the seene 
most nothing of beauty Thev are not 
eCLLV but So prod ictive! Children 


irmed And the sad pity of it, to thin 
lat they will all grow up and beconi 


4 ' ry} 
\Le XICaANS Che re Was a c1reus If 


ind the members of it were making an ad 


vertising parade, riding about 


through the 


lense crowd, bespangled, brazen women 


ind harlequin men, greeted with shouts 
| 


and laughter. There is certainly nothing 
floomy about Sunday in Jalapa 

We breakfasted with ¢ <ill, 
the superintendent of the Jalapa road 
The table 


ipon a pretty garden. 


1.) ,rm™ 1 
olonel Thrail 


Was set In a veranda opening 


Our host is a bird 


fancier; but most residents in Mexico fall 


into this faney, for in no other land are 


there birds of more delicious sone and 


exquisite plumage In shops, in house 


hotels, in bath-houses, eve 


courts, 1n ry- 


where one hears the music of caged birds 
Dozens of cages hung about the veranda 
and in the garden, an unrivalled aviary 

There 
brilliant small birds, but 


f } 
f color and 


song. were many 


the favorite for 


Its SOn”& 


indeed, the queen of all Mexican 


singing birds—is the clarin. This is a 


shapely brown bird, in size and form not 
unlike tl its 


e hermit-thrush, but long, 


more sweet 


liquid, full-throated note is 
and thrilling than any other bird note I 
have ever heard; it 
tune, but a flood of 


is hardly a song or a 


melody, elevating, in 


spiring as the skylark, but with a touch 


ol i tender me mncnoiv Of Lhe Hie n 
i Lhe nig 
) 1 Jalapa. Mexico has one evidence 
‘ ( illo hat some other « a 
( town, there are at ‘ é ith 
houses. However n the to may 
b ) S t} pu ( a . is 
} sure pel il ind a ( wd 
Is olten o| ornamentata LuxXuU is 
There are bathing places of various de 
re the poputace Can tat i » tora 
ico (about a cent and a ha 1 ¢ ers 
more exclus here the con n charge 
for hot and cold wate nen, soap, rub 
bing ( wd oll 1s \ \ e cent 
nere 1 in inner ¢ irt, luxul { a 
beau il with flowers and tropica ) 
i surrounded pb vleries In LWO SLO S 
Nn 1@ arches of which Stand indreds ol 
brie red flower-pots of the country l liant 
ith gay flowe1 A fountain s iS Sin 
the centre, and caged bird flutt n 1! 
the sunlight, sn ind add the element of 
gavety to the pretty scen¢ The bathing 
rooms, opening on thie Lie} il prin 
tive, but clean; and if they were ruder than 
they are, the bather has so many ense 
oratified that in this respect at least he is 
willing to confess that the Mexicans excel 
us in civilization and refinement At Cua 
utla I sa a substitute for the Turkish 
bath, used sometimes also by our northern 
Indians. This wasa stone structure, some 
where in the shade of the house enclosure 
in shape like a long, low oven, with an 
opening in front large enough for a per 


son to crawl in. In the interior are placed 
hot stones, water is poured upon these til 
the oven is full of steam pa 


tient and 


and then the 


crawls in, closes the aperture 


takes his steam bath 
From Jalapa the tramway extends nine 
miles southwest to Coatepec, which 11es 


500 feet lower than the capital, and enjoys 


a somewhat warmerclimate. I went down 


there and spent some days with American 


and English friends who are engaged in 


coffee planting and in the preparation of 
the be rry tor the market Coate pec 18 a 
typical Mexican town of the better sort 
where nobody is very. rich and nobody 
very poor. It is quite withdrawn from 
the world and its excitements—has no 


The 


streets 


newspapers, no news, no agitations 


lhouses are mostly of one story, the 
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u road, well paved, and clean, and the 
count wout ( cult ed W ith 
t exceptlio of the tan lV with whom | 
d la Belgian who has lived there 

! rs, | believe there are no foreign 
1 SOE ean hardly be said to exist, 
ta club l recently been formed: in 
the ive rooms it occupied there were nei 
ther newspapers, books, nor any of the 
er paraphernalia of club life Ho 
iv as I could judge, the Mexicans here, 
o are of the ordinary yellow variety, 
have intellectual life or ambition, or 
KT e of the orid The chief oceu 
pation is cotfee raising; all about the town 
ure large and small plantations of it, in 
termingled with the banana and the plan 
The cotfee-trees are seen in all the 

town ardens; and at this season, in the 


streets and eourt-vards. the coffee berry 
ad 


spre on mats Was everywhere seen dry 


sun 
The house where I staid, perhaps the 
most comme l worth a 


Is 


dious in the place, 


Ine Of description as typical of the better 
( in Mexieo. On the street it has a 
solid two-story front, with windows of 
vlass, and is built around three sides of a 
very pretty court, which has a fountain, 
tropical plants and flowers, and singing 
birds in cages Most of the houses have 
no glass, and the window openings, which 
close with inner shutters, are protected 


with bars of iron or wood, Spanish fash 
the inmates have the appearance 
o” imprisoned A 


ithe inner second story of the house 


gallery runs 


[ speak of, and is a most agreeable loun 
in place aay and evening. Here are 
DOOKS MUSIC, the latest English and 
American newspapers. In the sitting 
room is a Steinway grand, which in this 
equadble ciimate alWavs keeps 1n tune. 
Eve evel en there is music there 
l orderly crowd in the street below. 
Krom this gallery is one of the most love 
| YD} ects (One looKsS over the court 
ind the garden beyond, over the huddled 
prow! roofs of the town, the cathedral 
towers, the tal trees of the plaza vith 

t ded bu iaings, over he rising 
neare wot- hills and their semi-trop 
ia ( ition, to the ist ridge of the 
Cofre de Perote, purple against the sky. 





landseape 


Almost every feature of the 


is ] n, and the view is wonderfully 
like tha om the Villa Nardi in Sorrento 
oO r irdens and amphitheatre of hills. 
Bu respect it far surpasses the fa 


For there to the 
left rises in the blue sky the great dome 


mous Italian landscape. 


of Orizaba, pure white, stainless, towering 
up like a cloud, its purity glowing in the 
rosy light of morning, or taking on a pur 
ple hue at evening. The place has alto 


vether an air of repose, of stability. of 


softness, an indescribable charm. 

This region is a paradise for the natu 
ralist as well as the sight-seer. I could 
see, but cannot deseribe, hundreds of noy 
el wild flowers and plants 


vith 


plants aromat 


ic, plants and vines strange and 
brilliant blooms, tree-ferns, and all sorts 


My 


a collection of butterflies and 


of feathery and graceful growths. 
friend had 
moths dazzling to the eyes of a novice, 
but of still more interest to the student: 
his explorations of the hills have discov 
ered many species hitherto unknown to 
science. 

Not only the naturalist, but the ordi- 
nary traveller, would find much that is in 
teresting in exploring these mountains. 


In 


all the simplicity of primitive communi 


their recesses are villages that retain 
ties 

It is 
lead 


beauty. 


an unexciting life that one would 
at Coatepee amid all this natural 
Even the jail, 
one side of the plaza, hasa friendly aspect. 


which stands on 
It is a two-story edifice, with pillars sup 
porting the upper gallery. 
story is a rude hospital. 


In the upper 
The lower story 


consists of one long, obscure room, with a 


] 


floor of earth, in which all 


uddled 


the prisoners 


are h together. The guards pace 


the corridor outside, and watch the inmates 
Prison re- 


form has not vet re ached Mexico. 


through the erated windows. 


There is one person in Coatepee who has 


ideas and tastes above his fellows. This 
is an honest carpenter, who is the anti- 
quarian of the region. In his little stone 
cottage, overrun and half hidden by vege- 
tation, he has collected Indian relies, stone 


idols and images, a few manuscripts and 
books, and a great variety of natural curi 
osities. The house stands on the slope of 
a pure and pretty stream that runs through 
the village, and here he has laid out a gar 
den that unique. It 
museum out-of-doors, planted with trop 


is miniature 


Is a 


ical shrubs and flowers, intersected with 
winding walks, along which stand Indian 
idols and fragments of antique sculpture, 
leading to quaint grottoes, paved and set 
with old tiles, bits of glass, and odd pieces 
The effect 


whole is fantastic 
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1d curious. This carpenter is an artist 


vell as antiquarian. A little while be 
re my visit he had the misfortune to 
e his third wife A few days after he 


to friend a skull and cross 


my 


mes Lite carved in 


Size, beautifully 


od— perfect imitation of these emblems 


mortality rhe carving of these me 


nentos was His grim way of taking con 


olation 1n his bereavement 
The ht 


letain the traveller for weeks in agree 


country about Couatepee mig well 


ible @XCursions The only drawback to 


ding is that all the roads are paved with 


round stones—at least all the roads con 
iecting the principal villages This is no 
loubt nece ssary 1n the rainy season, but 
t makes rough travelling We rode one 


ip hill and 


I 


lay over tne rollin?’ land, 


lown, half a dozen miles to see the barran 


a of Tecalo This is one of the minor 


barraneas, but it gives a good idea of these 


peculiar formations \ barranea is of the 


nature of a cafion; that is to say, it Is a 


leep gorge, abruptly below t 


SINKING? 


level of the surrounding country, and has 


the bottom 


4 stream al 


Wehad no sign of the barranea of Tecalo 


1 , , = } ] 
intil we stood upon its brink, and looked 
lown the rugged chasm a thousand feet 
It i ott it in the land, but 


S not a straight « 


_ ] ] " 
Winding, as had made it by 


if the stream 


I 
WAS born nigh to Mackworth, in the 


county of Worth, where my father’s 


estates were coadjacent to those of Sir 


William Whalley betwixt 


father was a 


whom and my 


friendship o 


long and ear- 
nest standing. My father was a sincere 


professor in the truth of the Lord, a 


ous and melancholic man, and did take 


‘ly day a high stand amongst 


those who at that troublous time adhered 
unto the Parliament 
Now sir W W hallevy aliso ine ined 


Lord Mackworth, 


toward the it side, although 


“Tlamel my 


his brother-in-law ised 


o tend him into 
Methinks it 


all of his power t the oth 


er path. 
father’s 


was through my 


W. Whalley 


: . } 
took the stand which he did against the 


influence that Sir 


King’s prerogative, for, though my fath 


er 
was of humbler birth and station, he w 


as 





slow process and irregular flowing, but its 
ocky sides are nearly perpendicular. We 
made our way by a Zigzao®” path down one 
of the faces to the bottom ere we found 
a substantial bridge and a clear, rapid 
stream Looking ip Line 11iS on either 
Side e had a vision of W adand exqu Site 
peauty The sky Vasa narrow strip above 
Phe alis Of rock that shut us 1n ere 
completely clad ith vegetatior ixurl 
int, and wonderful in color. Iknow no 
thing to compare with 1b except the Lato 
mia of Syracuse, in Sicily Every foot of 
the precipices was covered with creeper 
hanging vines, terns exquisite in ine eSS 
@ M1ass oO! ereen and gray, in Vhich gieam 
ed flowers ot seariet and ofa aOze! I hit 
hues, and hers and there from eda nung 
vegetable cabies, ropes Ih ! ret n 
the al h flo ering plants at the end 
ike Daskels let do Nn \s e ascended 
from this be ier rie OT Deaul Lhere 
was great Orizaba hanging like a thunder 
head in the sky 

Coatepee, Jalapa, all the eastern slop 
of the great mountains have a delightiu 

inter ¢ mate irmer | in the Mex ! 
table wnds Dy reason ot the ower a 
tude is | have said, not so arid Ol 
Lhe northers rit occasionally clouds 
and a damp atmosphere, which freshens 
the vegetation a Little 
Y CHERLIE 


the stronger uracter OT the tf lin, and 
inclined Sir Wj um's d evrea into 
his own opinions 

| as oftentimesat Wha ngton House 
and though of humbler birt as strong 
In mV tmendship tor the l e Mistress 
Neither did Sir Wi im sel any ¢ Ch 
upon oul equa hice oO! ¢ oid 
Lady Whalley looke¢ dis yur upon 
{ on Su ‘ - enever she 
vould se Ss togethe lls mal iS 
sir W. Whalley’s mother, and had abided 
at W hallingeton House eve cen | \ 


j is i ) ) i 
st. and as strong for preroga my 
sesides the old Lady Whalley, there 
is ho er at Whallington House Vho 
looked with still stronger disfavour upon 


This was Har- 



















ry Lynne, my Lord Mackworth’s son, a 
I € 
HH l SO 
€ I 
er sti 
M rcs M iva 











































































en ( sO C)rve ) M Stress 
Margaret and myself b the garden 
up eto \W House, comes 
a 4) i] } ¢ { a ? rie 
i sed to do \t 
ia ea rr hn re lO} and | 
co ( S moc ho ionvel 

S | e bovs no longet 
thereto ho that you scorn me 
est | e do you a harm 





He looked at me 





from head 
































to Yi HLlow Oo ered fie . wouldst 
thou t o to me Why iou oaf, thou 
1D ou P in spawn, who art 
thou to ruffle it so before a gentleman 
such | 








vrave 


More he might have said, but I 
} | 


} } 
naedad by my 

















rage, lca ed him by the collar. and fell 
to - l S though to choke him 
He se the sword which hung by 






































hh te in buttet ne me like any 
young Hodge, and [ him as heartily. 

oot slipping e rolled upon 

the na wether, butfetine and cuff- 

ALI e Mistress Margaret was 

screan o that in a little while the 

















rardener and his boy came running to us, 











apart Then straigntway, 
























































en this man had sundered us, he fell to 
iffing me over the head, asking me who 
that I was, thus to maltreat my young 

ord 
As for Harry Lynne, never did I see 
he He had drawn his 























sword, and I do verily believe would 
have run me through with it, had not 
Margaret held him by the arm, and the 














g irdener stood pe 


WixXt us. 
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gardener and h s boy hustled 
me from the place, and I gat me home, 
ih in sad perturbation of spirit. 


ther all that had happened, 


to Whallington House 


ind he took me 


nd before Sir W. Whalley and my young 
ord. I had to humble myself unto them 
th, and ti 7 | know not which was the 
mo st ga ng tome,Sir Wi am Whalley’s 
lighter over the business, or my young 
lord’s scornful smiling at my father and 
mysell 
About a vear alter that time came the 


for LI cannot 
remember my mother’s death, be- 


Who 


iS was the 





Was taken 


hh a disease mightily like the plague, 


hereof he died in three days’ 





time hus 
I was left without a relative in all of the 
vorld, saving only one Edward Wycher 
ie, a master glover at the sign of the 


White Doe in the Fleet. 
Sir William Whalley 


father’s estate, 


took oversight of 


} 


but what with fines 
and 


other causes t for me 
ier had left. I abided 


in Sir William’s household for nieh toa 


ere Was 1ittie 


in all that my fat 


vear, when, being close upon seventeen 


years of age, I was sent first to a good 
school, and then to Cambridge. 


When I 


estates 


came of age and unto mine 
there was but a bare pittance re 
maining unto me, whereupon Sir William 
offered me the post of secretary to him- 
self, which I accepted, and gladly 

, 


In all that four years I 
once to Whallington 


had not been 
House, so that ev 


ery thing seemed strangely new to meas I 
took the foot-path from Mackworth that 
led past the 


the 


common moss-side, and so to 
gardens of the house. 

Thus I came to the garden gate, and so 
within. 

Now this was in the early summer, and 
all of the many roses in the garden were 
in full As I went 


twixt two plats of these roses [ was aware 


bloom. forward be- 
of two women standing before me in the 


pathway. One of them was a serving- 


woman; the other was a lady, and young. 
She was busy gathering a garland of 
roses, and when [ had come nigh enough 
to her for her to hear my footsteps, she 
turned her face to me. Then I saw that 
it was Margaret Whalley, but so changed 
that it was only by sundry small things 
that I might know her. For a space she 
looked earnestly at me, and with wide 








ened eves and I, poor oo] S ood Ss 
. looking upon the ground, for ] S 
f abashed before her. And this 
hatshe had grown the fairest maid 
il eve ne eves hat oOoKead UWpoONn 
| iS Shi¢ Oo st spa \re you 
Master Stephen W herlic said 
Then I answers Yes, lady,” for 1 
vuld find no othe rds to say, thou | 
d hate myself for my a ess before he} 
it she th o e courtesy, can 
raig~ht to me ind t K me Dv the | 
Phen,” said she, ‘tam I right glad to 
eleome so old and so deat frien 
I may not rightly know what inswel 
1, but some poor words I said, though so 
ishly that I felt that she must scorn 
ie for my stalieness o t 
e then said that het r expected 
ny coming; thereupon, she leading 
i ind I following e went togethe 
» Lhe prarv-roon Or the LOUSE and 
ereln ound SS W Ile is 
mightily changed ndin elied eat 
ly to see he vhite his hair had grown 
ind how 4 n tiis Cilee S Mis SS Man 
raret stood behind her father as he ta 
to me, and truly I looked more het 
than I did at him, for it w i fair sig 
to see her smooth his 1 ocks h he 
white hand 
I was sore orieved to pe reeive that 
Sir William W had fallen away oO 
mighti Vy in grace and 1n the mht or the 
Lord as to be dubitating betwixt the Par 
liament and the King Then I saw that 


1, ana that 1 


will that 


1+} 4 


he time past 


tru { 


} } 
fe I 


was Va Weak v¢ 


had only been my had 
held him to his course 
that he so dubitated, 
Hat 
ever coming and going betwixt Worthing 
Whallington House, 
he was verily one of Sir William’s family 
that Mistress Mar 


garet inclined toward the royal side 


[soon saw 


\ voitwa 
WOY 1lW s 


for my young lord, ry Lynne, was 


ton and as tl 
| also orieved LO see 
ana 
in this I veh d the finger of the 


Whalley 


I strove 


OLG Lady 


r Willi 


fold of tr 


earnestiV with 5 


draw him back to the 


gladness 


after a time I perceived with g 
that he inclined his ear more unto me 
than to Harry Lynne, in spite of 


Ali L1l1ls 


wit. 

So passed three months, and in that 
time I was the happiest of any time in all 
of my life, for Mistress Margaret showed 


iad 


waren 


friendliness toward 
used to do when 


such me as sne | 


been 


we were ch 
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tovethe sne was Or » ¢ I 
ind | ‘ Marea 1) 
| 
ri t | S nace " 
[ heard her speak name, o 
oul wok earnest On 1 ou l 
} i rea ) eve rea 
\t ¢ iS 1 n t t r 
S ] is ) ip e and t be a 
int 
But at , i ea teen 
Ss oO 1) . ed le rec is 
clapped in \ ( »>iriendly hand 
One day M sM et a I sat 
In the war too ) } 
We ‘ LV noth \ it 
I i my cheek restin pon my hand 
S t¢ 141 y iho t med ! rad 
~ Or i « Ii¢ 1d ©) A = ta i Ho 1a 
t il i ib hel el Into the waen 
came my young lord, Han Lyn 
t ) il our KNOWIDE al Lill ( 
bil é id CoO e ¢ Ss Lo ere ri 
t LT kn not how long ood ther 
i it m ut presentiy lool gy up, I 
Sa him, and stra il upo n 
Hi SpPane ho vorad to me it tur 
from im h such seorn in his face that J 
elt a though he had thrust a K! ( Lo 
n breast Good-morro cousin Ld 
he to Mistress Margaret » sat looking 
Irom one to the othe ot us as though 
( iering What is toward Then ith 
out turning to me, he said Sir, you may 
fo into the house vour master waits for 


vou in the library-room 


+ ; 


[t was mightily upon me to answer him 


put my vilS were all gone asti Ly 1th Inhy 


contusion that he should have read n 

heart is lL saw that he had: therefor 
[ turned and left them When I had 
come to the garden gate I looked back 
and saw that they were Still talking put 
that Mistress Margaret had arise md 
Vas boiding tight >the back oO; th nen 


Wihiereon We ! 





When next I met 
Thi without Spe LKING ana \ a bo ea 
head, aibeit her torehead 1d er fat 
were ros 

T) l is that I was awa ned from 
my dream of a fool’s paradise, and miglit 
never hope to enter into it again, for I saw 


r Harry 


that in some manne Lynne had 
closed the gates thereof against m« 








At t O set, Tor 1t seem 
ed to ( Mist Margaret was be 
contempt herself 
ca oO ¢ ! r colaness th 
e tre é li PEC tiie ? 
4 i ( i { ro il 
t \\ ium Wha 
spite « 
’ l att | t ( 
i 1 1 [ could no 
{ i pe piace, Det LS¢ 
‘ ( 
\ ! en e com{ot 
of ¢+ \W um end » such as 1 
( ron i ind my iile is 
t t t re l i is Lif 
rh I 
I ed on t third or fourth 
aa oO ret lal I ( ro oul L ra 
1649 [t is e ten of 1 clock in 
the 1 ! ! \ 1Sir W im and I were 
Ss i t studv-roo too ( 
the came of a idden a loud si in 
" en the sound o i ta and then 
the yund of hurrvine feet Sir William 
tu " ix, and then he and 
I t ‘ f in from the room, and into 
t i ‘ e found sundry of the 
Sf ’ ered around the old Lady 
Wha » lay upon the ground in a 
S 1 M ress M irgaret Sal iponachair 
I hit as aeath and the te urs 
ran do ( heeks in streams unheeded 
by her My young lord, Harry Lynne, 
stor nt middle of the room, looking 
ion the floor, neither did he 
1b ‘ i WO Can nh 
Pp Sir W n is as one distracted 
Wh What is it he eried con 
tinua ring his hands the while 
Then Harry Lynne looked up,and spoke 
ina ud voice ‘It is this,” he eried 
Kine Charles lead murthered by 
tra ! und t lly I did never think to 
See nso moved as ! iS at that time 
Kive 10 I can see how poor Sir Wil 
1 


; hand to Ss bosom 


Harry!” he 


My 


his cannot 


cried, ‘* sure t 


b Thereupon he sank down upon a 
< ur, COVe ne his face with his hands 
ind presently fell to sobbing 
1 } 7 14 - 
pnen ol sudden my young tora turn 


ed upon me “pir, have you nothing to 
sa 1¢ T IS rie ( d 

[kr not what to answer to him, but 
stood i little time looking down upon 


Then he asked me, in a louder voice, 
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Sir, have 


you 


and for the second time, 
nothing to say to this?” 


Then I did scorn myself that I should 


be afeard to speak according to my true 
belief Thereupon I looked up, and said, 
boldly. No, | have nothing to sav.’ 


(And do you not grieve that your King 
- eried he 


I. ‘‘ that VFood 


been murthered 


said 


so driven to adjudge him 


should have 


l grieve for this, 


hy to live 


My oun? lord would ha e spoke} 
further, but Sir William arose of a sud 
den, and pointing sternly to the door, 
bade me to becone Thereupon I t irned 
upon my heel and left them all, going to 


western tower. 
mrathered together tnose 
for I 


in this place no 


Testa 


belonged to me 
knew that I might abide 


Among 


St my goods was a 


ment writ in Greek which had belonged 
to my poo. fathen Within was a faded 
rose pre ssed betwixt the leaves of the 
book, it being one that Mistress Margaret 


had given unto me upon a certain time 


I oped the book and looked long upon 


this poor flower, and as I looked and be 
thought of that before 


Harry | 


mine eyes Di 


me happy time 


ayvnne had taught her to shun me 
urred so that 


[ had pe rforee 


LO shut the book lest | 


, 
should shame my 
Then IL went 


rreat hallway thi 


manhood. down into the 


5 it led from the house. for 
L had thought that J would go forth quiet 

ly. saying nothing to any one, albeit it 
was as though tearing my heart out DY 
t But I gat 


not so away, for in the hall I came of a 


ie roots to do such 


a thing. 


sudden upon two people; one of them 
was my young lord, Harry Lynne, and 
the other was Mistress Margaret Whalley. 
I was about to pass them without words, 
but with a beating heart, when Mistress 
Margaret spake to me, saying, ‘‘ Where 
are you going, sir?” 
‘I know not, lady,” said I, ** but away 
from this house.” 
At this my young lord laughed harshly, 
* Nay,” 
said he, *‘ you get not away so easily as 
all that. The lads of 


rive you a taste of the horse-pond by way 


and set his back against the door. 
Mackworth shall 
of a stirrup-eup for a snivelling Puritanie 
psalm-singer.” 

sut Mistress Margaret turned upon him 
haughtily. ‘‘Sir,” said she, *‘ this gentle- 
man is my father’s guest, nor shall any 
one stay him in his going, if I can help.” 











es 











thou afeard 


At this a great trembling fel 


and I wrestled grievously 
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r fell upon me, trations were only 


vith mysell; 





The red came up in my youw lord’s s I shift to s na muffled 
s,and he made is tnougn fie ouid In iV iI oht you Har 1.) nine 
omethinge further, but he seemed to | hn he arey the o ‘ oO ot} S 
etter of it ‘*Nay, Madar said hand Thou coward e sa ind as 
you wis the | e to » SCO he spa he smote n fu i t ray 
. Heaven’s name let him go At this the ground sé l to 
[ paid no heed to n nor to his spec ror veneath n eet, and 3 to 
! i thie Voria I he ¢ es Sa no ole ean avall { i e hea { | i 
her, and mine ears heard 1 iS. Ta Then | shut mn evi ind said 
ords Lad > said I I qu t s I nn ¢ heart Li | ra id 
ind may never see you agall Wi Ul Lord |] ira me | ( ra 
» sometime dear friends yu) time, and in a loud ce, L erie Ll ma 
t me your hand at parti S c vou, Harry Li é 
ed me her hand siiet ind I toc Then go i ico ira sald 
mine own, and lo t i ‘ is he ! itter scorn ot n e) porn he 
Then, hold t, | looked steadfas n ed his horse and rit Lnd 
o her eyes, and the ic vwefore mine behold, ] is one broke} irted 
In parting from you,” I said, ‘I leave Thereafter I went to London, and too 
1 me all that IJ e ll orid ip i r im ( the Pa unent 
Nor may you hope ever to have eatel ( vas an army Of saints 1 er than 
e than mine, tor tru | ould Ly of men 
lown my life for you.” When Ihadso __ It was about this time that t it of 
Spo 1 Siie ! ad her -evyes nit ooked the Lord w Sg el Oo re md Su now 
ymine in a passing ly strange Manne} Vain had been 1 \ ( ind O itterly 
l pent and K ssed hie r tliat d A a siie drew riven ip tot sf S it ‘ Cast nat ( 
not away trom me thereupon I turned ists of the flesh sent b e «ae | No 
und left her w out another ord pas one ma cnow hat mv torments were at 
ng out of the door ere My you ord this time, for 1 knew 1 here to tur 
stood without thinking of him or looking for ease o1 peace L brir to mind that 
it him | is it was that I left m Ove n the bi rness of my ftermentin ) 
und sorrow and hay ess at that place L could not abide » seen 1 « ( ih 
But I was not to get away iout or smile, for, lo! I beheld Death lu in 
nore ippening \s | ilked along the evel here, and their mil seemed to me 
i road that led to the village, Il was to be e the grint O s. J wasted 
aware of the sound of a horse’s hoofs fol way in flesh as the th a grievous 
lowing’, and presentl) of one calling my Sl¢ iess, and verily believe ould ive 
name Upon this I turned, and sa that died had I not fallen in 1 a certain 
t iS mv young lord who called me iintly professor, o tT the-Lord 
When he had come to where I was, he Huekkleback This wa e man sent to 
leaped from off his horse and dr his me by the Lord in mine hour of need, and 
S ra Thou villain he cried { he ministered unto me¢ naso brought me 
thou think to come off thus eas V into the bliss of true light and into the 
thy sword and de fend tl r right path though micnt usted and 
Then my heart leaped within me for yvorn 
joy, for I felt that now I might have And now the word of the Lord was so 
reckoning of him for everything which breathed into me that it was upon me to 
he had done unto me But of a sud preach for the comforting of others. Thus 
den it came to me how that I had j Ist | became a preacher O His trut ind tru 
told Marecaret that | would iV do n | { iS great Joy oO see otners GrinkInge 
my life for her. Then I said to myself: of it fountain which he had implanted 
Lo, if I slay this man, |] | bring: bit in my breas 
ter sorrow upon her | ll not do this Yet there were times when I was sore 
thing Thereupon I drew n ind fron eset with doubts and temptations lr 
my sword, and said, ‘'I may not hght these ss isons of weakness my heart would 
you, Harry Lynne.” yearn most sorely for the love that had 
Then he eried in a scornful voice, ‘‘ Art been taken from it, and other seasons 


, 
med as though all my minis 


for mine own selfish 








HARPER 


iss i ir and more 
( o the h I did laboun 
( e Lord, be n Treland 
eA ht at Dunbar On| 
{ L that itter place | 
is ( the Lord Lo 
Lord Ge il ( ( I did i he 
? oO} a) hie enemy ( ad 
} | 1 7 ial C j p i ¢ oO} \ 
( mie Because ¢ is matte | 
raise ep St of captain, and t i In 
Ul Lon (venerals own regiment, ¢ ed 
{ / sides. pecause oOo l ( 
1ess l y } t 
NO ( | t 1) aa of \ugus 
Lhe ear O r Lord 1651, it being n 
oO 4 Ol S I r ti time ot t 
yu il I rt ime one oO me 
wid ( e to rd up m oins and go 
pp l ) ord (re ral r that at 
ou ive speech mi 
When I had come to him he bade me 
O Make read stral I LV. for a yourne\ 
in or that | was to take three women, 
) La l¢ and a servi woman, to ie 
Coun of State at Whitehall He told 
me that the two ladies were of the family 
Ta ce n gel emah Who had once been 
nelined to the Parliament, but who 
ul dubitated, and |] joined with the 
voung Charies stuart, and was how with 
him in his intrenchments at Sterling 
These two ladies, he told me. had been 
chief in holding out a certain place called 
Needham House against two regiments 
sent against them by the Parliament, but 
had been ove reome, and were now he d as 
priso s bv Colonel W illiamson, whose 
quarters ere at the sign of the Black 
oOwan in Kd ndurghn whe re | would find 
them He furthermore charged me to be 
earetui of the women ina | due measure, 
and told me that I should choose me a 
company of eight men as a guard, for 
that there ere rumours of a vreat move 
ment ol e enemy at Sterling, and it was 
Said that the were about gong south 
vard into England 1 asked him when I 
should undertake the journey, and he 
told m« pon the morrow Therefore I 
stra itwa set about choosing the com 
panv ot ¢ ht men as I had been bidden 
to do, and chief amongst them I chose 
lrust-in-the-Lord Huekkleback. The oth 
er Seve ewise were sober and mightily 
steady,so that IT had with me the flower 
f 


ri lovely and godly company 


The next day 


at Edinb 


against high noontide we 
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order of 


iroh, and | gave the 


transfer to Colonel Williamson, who said 


that the omen noulid be brought fort 
nout OSS O| Tt rie 
SO we stood about the door in thi 
wil SuniIeht awaiting the coming oft 
the prisoners, for hose use we had 
brought with us three pad-horses of 
smooth gait, such as women might easily 
ride upon, and i some comtlort 


At last 
forth from 
Now 


ny 


the door opened, and they came 


the house. 


I was sitting at a little distance 


horse, and hear ‘sound of 


Ipoh 


theirecoming, I lifted up mine eyes and sa 


vas as though 


and | 


} 
e 
i 


Chen of a sudde a 


} , { ] 
l 


1eaPrb SLOOG 


hen. 


lili Within me, 


Stl 


ecatched hold of the pommel of my sadd 


to stay myself from falling I could 
scarce forbear to ery out aloud, for lo! 


who should come but Mistress Margaret 
Whalley and 
Lhe old | 


them! 


alting-woman, with 


her w 
ady Whalley walking between 


They looked at me, but knew me 


not, for [had mine iron cap upon my head, 


and the nose and ecneek pieces were dow Nn. 


The soldiers helped them to their horses, 
but all the time I sat as though of stone 
| watched Mistress Margaret as she stooped 
and smoothed the folds of her habit, and 
when I beheld how white and thin her 


face had grown, my heart yearned over 
her as the heart of the ewe ye arneth for 
tslamb. Then all my company mounted, 
and rode away, Master Huckkleback 
and I riding behind the rest 


In this order we rode on until we 


we 


had 
come a mile or so from the town, when I 
bade Master Huckkleback leave me whilst 
[ watered my horse at a certain fountain. 
When he 
tried to think, though I could not clearly 
It came to 
pon me as; trial of 


either go 


had gone, I sat me down and 


do so in my bewilderment 
me that this was set 1 
my strength, and that I 
forward and do as the Lord had set upon 


must 


me, or turn back and approve inyself a 
coward to my As I sat there in 
trouble of spirit. | beheld a carrion- 
fly Then I said to 
myself, ‘‘If there comes another crow, | 
if 
other, I will turn back again.” 
another crow 


trust 
creat 
across the hill. 


crow 


vill go forward: there comes not an- 
So I watch- 
ed for a little time, and lo! 
came across the hill, whereupon I mounted 
my horse and rode after the others, and so 
came up with them in a little time, for 


they moved but slowly. 








THEREUPON, LIFTING UP HIS EYES AGAIN, HE 


| SEE 


Upon the tenth day of 


we had come near to 


our journeying 


Leicester town, and 


n all that time I had kept the women in 
avoidance, nor had I colie nigh 


Now about 
in the afternoon 


them 
nor spoken unto them four 
of the clock 
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with a party of foot soldiers betaking their 
Master 


back and I held converse 


the Ww vara Huckkle 
and 


, 
With them 


they told us that they were upon their 
way to Worcester, that C Stuart 


vas about setting up his standard at 


harles 


that 








36 
place, and that the vang iard of the Seotech 
army had already taken ip their quarters 


In the town, Which had been opened Lo 


As we stood thus talking, the day being 
rm, | had taken off my iron pot and 
is Wiping my forehead Now Master 
Huekkleback and [ had been riding ahead 
of the others about the distance of a fut 
long, and as we stood talking to this com 
pan \ ere not aware that the others 
were so near to us until they came upon 
is sudden around the bend of the road 


times my company rode some be 


re ind some behind the women, as a 
vwuard: but this day, I know not why, the 
vomen rode first of all 


I strove to clap my cap upon my head 
Mistre SS 


woman, eatehed sight of 


eTOre they 


Ann, the waiting 


should know me, but 


meanada hie Wie, whereupon she cried out 
in a loud voice, ‘‘My lady! my lady! 
yon is Master Stephen Wvcherlie for 
sure Then [I saw that I might not hide 
mvself from them longer, so I stood be 
side my horse, my head bowed down upon 


When they had come to where 
the Lady Whalley drew 


She looked 


mv breast 
I was 


and the 


standing 
rein others with her. 


upon me scornfully for a little time, with 


out speaking, and then she said: 
‘You may well seek to hide your face, 
sir. You may well seek to hide your 


face, Stephen Wycherlie who take 
the and the daughter of 
father’s dear friend to such a bitter jud 


you 
mothe your 
ment as we are like to suffer before vour 
of State at Whitehall!” 

Then, in my agony of shame at being so 
who were there, I 


Council 
humiliated before all 
looked up and cried, ‘‘I may not answer 
you, Lady Whalley; I 
you.” 

Mistress Margaret, with head, 
was looking away, but Lady Whalley 


may not answer 


bowed 
1 1 > l 
looked straight at me and smiled in such 


that I] had 


ick a dagger into me. ‘* Sir,” said she, 


a manner would rather she 


str 


you cannot answer me.” Then she rode 


» standing where Ll was, with 
ie poison of her words seething within 


After that t 


my 


me I took no pains to ride 


apart trom company, SO In the after 


noon, see that Mistress Margaret rode 
a little wav behind her granddame, I could 
forbear no longer, but came and rode be 
side her She did not look up at my 
coming, but I saw that the red came into 
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her face and spread until even her neck 
was coloured therewith. 
For a long time I could find no words 


to speak, but rode on in silence At last 


I said, but as though my voice was stifled 
within me, ** Do you not hate me for this 
thing, lady 

‘Nay, Stephen,’ 
not.” 


she said, ‘I hate you 
And do you not think me cruel to 

you 2?” T said 

Thereunto she answered nothing, and I 

Then I 


clasped my hands together and spoke pas 


saw that she did so think of me 
though in a low voice, lest the 
me I told her that 
this was death to me, and that it broke my 
heart to do it, for that I 


sionately, 


others should hear 


her, and 
always had loved her, beyond all of the 


world 


loved 


She raised her eyes and looked at me 
when I had spoken, but there was no an 
“Why, then, do you 
take us to London 2?” 


ger in her gaze. 
said she. 

I answered, ‘‘ the Lord hath 
set upon me this bitter burthen, and I must 


bear it for His sake.” 


‘ Because,” 


She looked steadfastly upon me for a 
space; then she said, ‘* Is it indeed for the 
sake of the Lord that you do this thine, or 
because of the sternness of your pride, and 
because you would rather sacrifice us than 
it ?”” 

When she so spoke I bowed my head, 
and said, in a low, smothered voice, ‘** Wo 
man! 


woman! you know not what you 


say.” It was strongly upon me to tell 
her how I had borne shame at the hands 
of her cousin for her sake, yet I forbore 
to do SO. 

She looking at me when I 
looked up, but her eyes were full of tears. 
“Oh, Stephen! Stephen !” she said, ‘‘ what 
is this trouble which hath come upon us ? 
Truly I do pity you more than I do mine 
own self!” 

To this I could say nothing but, ‘* Mar- 
garet! Margaret!’ 


was still 


*for my heart was riven 
at her words. She reached me her hand, 
and seeing that the soldiers behind were 
hidden by the hedge-row at the turning 
of the road, I pressed it to my lips in a 
passion of love. Therewith she drew her 
hand away, and I fell behind and joined 
my company, albeit I was as one blinded. 

That night I ate my victuals by myself, 
and not with my company as I had done 


So I sat all alone until, after 
a little while, comes a knock at my door, 


heretofore. 
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ypon my bidding him enter, comes in 
the- Lord 


said nothing to me immediately, b 


ter Tr ist-in H ickklebae 


with his hands clasped and bis eves 
das though wrestling with the Lord 
iver. Then in a loud voice I bade 

te re hat he meat b vil ft Ss 
ereupon he said that he and those with 
had seen me kiss the hand of Mis 
Margaret in the narrow way that af 
oon. At these words the blood rushed 


} ‘port lih ory tT 
iv cheeKS 1n a torrent, and the grace o 


Lord all fell away from me, and lift 


ip my voice, I bade him sternly to be 


He answered me that he 
DS according to his | 


n aside in the Lord's vork because O 


man’s anger. Thereupon, lifting up 


] 


s eyes again, he began once more wres 

ny with the spirico in prayer 

I could abide this no longer, but went 

rth bareheaded into:the night There 
ilked up and down unceasingly, for 


soul was tossed as though with a tem 


pest, and I wrestled within myself as Jacob 
vrestled with times 


the angel, so that at 


the sweat ran down my face with the 


greatness of my struggles. Truly it seem 
ed as tho igh the Lord had deserted me, 
though | 


ny 


alone. I 
tne 


prayed aloud, but I had no answer to my 


ind as stood went 


down on knees in kennel and 


prayers, for this thing clave unto my very 
bowels. So I struggled unceasingly un 
til the dawning of the day; then 

who thought 


ss a 


am 


I arose 
to my feet, and said, 


myself so strong, passingly weak 
lor it can 
do that 


Thereupon 


Now I will struggle no longer, 
but 
which I have in my heart 


be of no avail, will thing 
peace came to me after a certain kind. 
That day we reached Coventry in our 
journeying, but not until nigh dark, and 
finding the town full of sol 


toward 


their 
Worcester, we had to ride 


aiers on 
way 
further to find some place of she for 
the night. When we had 


miles from the town we came to a neat 


iter 
cone about two 
herd’s hut, built against the side of a hill. 
Here the women might find lodging, 
there we abided for the nicht. 

That evening I could eat 
up and down continually, 
that 


darkness had come I 


nothing, b it 
because of the 
trouble was upon me. fter the 
But I could 
Then 


Lord! hast Thou 


thicket and kneeled down 
not pray, though I strove to do so. 
I cried aloud, ‘* Lord! 


+4 
went aside into the 





ndeed dese rted meé Then | wa ted 
iwhile, but the Lord answered me not 

When I arose and came fort ‘ ( 
e | cketl iS miIdnig rie | 

il mv cheeks were ( \ tears | 

) 
ound all of my con Val ‘ 
shone s red as ble i 
ind breast pieces and their iron caps All 
were sleeping soundly only Master Huck 
I if Oo sa as oug carve ( 
one reside he door ¢ hie rei 
e women lay. The light ; 
snone ! won an ( il a 
eside hint i 1 brace OT p Ss | \ | 
C1 to h init sked rn ¢ r 
isaweary, an is ere | el 
{ iting { | I »>fO a { 

e dow) u t ae ( t S 
stead Oo} | LNG ¢ oul es ( ed 
Lhe east sieep He ooked at me sternly 
und said, ‘‘No: I w nde by n pos 
and watch the wome) 

Then I said, harsl Do you doubt 
mine honour and my truth 

W hen I so SDOKE Ii¢ ATOSE s \ \ | 


1] 1.0.) ‘ 

Vili GO as | am bidadel Said fie I w | 
leave you to wateh thie 
watch 


He went to the fire 


too vill 
and raked 
er intoa then he dre 


DIAZ ¢ 


from out his bosom, and oped it, and be 





gran readin 
W here 


he repeated the 


DY the ligh 





I 
I sat | could see his lips move as 


words unto himself So 

we sat for a creat long time, he re; 

and I watehing him 
At last I beheld the 


old man’s h 


book wavering in 
unds, and then my heart 
leaped within me, for I knew that sleep 


ised 


DOOK Sul 


was settling upon him. Thrice he 


the 


aro 


himself, but at last food 


upon his knees, and he slept 
This was nigh upon two of the e 
the mornit 


And now I knew that my time had 
come, and I arose to my feet The sweat 
trickled down my face, and my knees 
smote together eneath me o that J iS 
fain to lean against a beechen tree hat 
stood nich | ell | Sa | ra Lord 
Lord!” three times i | e¢ thre 
Lord sent no sign unto m«é ind I s thie 
word ** Traitor” writ as in ords o ep 
fore mine evebdalls, Sols ood Tor a time 
my heart beating as though t vould 





smother me. Then I stooped and looked 


Within the door of the little hut wherein 


| could see by the 


the 


the women lay 


of the fire that waiting-woman lay 
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nigmnest to the door and that Mistress Mar 
caret Whallev lav next to her. All were 
y det so I drew off my shoes 

l and across the walt 

il vO iD oO stirred not at my pass 
j ee led do Vi DeSICE VM SLYress Mar 
0 il 1 sudden pressed ni\ hand 


| on her mouth, that she might not 
( ‘ dad aiarm the camp [nst wMitly I 
ouche er she oped her eves, and I could 
see it a reat terror Tel ipon her heart 
hie I spoke to her in a voice that sound 
ed range even ih mine OWN ears, telling 
her that [came to save her, and bidding 
adiers ept, and that they might now de 
part thence 
Thereupon I freed her, and stepped 
( out of the hut, and stood listen 
ov albeit mv heart was filled with the 
tt ss of despair, for now had I taken 
step ienece there Was no re 
rest one spake my name in a 
1 I went forward, and saw 
that it is the serving-woman who spake 
it Then in a whisper I bade them come 
forth d they did so tremblingly. We 


stepped silently amongst the sleeping sol 


diers, who stirred not at our passing, and 
coming through the long grass, gat upon 
the highway, which was not more than 
twenty paces distant Then we turned 
our faces to the westward, and walked 


along raplaly 


Onee Lady Whalley would have Spo- 


ken, and once Mistress Margaret would 


have done the same, but in both eases I 
their peace, 


bade them sternly to hold 


made no further move to 


whereupon they 
break the siience 
\fter id gone about six miles upon 


O well bro- 


hye aay having pretty 
ken against that time, and we having 
come to a thick woodland, I bade them 
; should have to lie hidden 
because of the Parliament 
There 


fore we left the high-road, and took to the 


during the day 


soldiers abroad upon the roads. 


woods for safety. 
But when Mistress Margaret saw that 


we were sate, she 


came to me, and ecatch- 


ed me by the hand. She strove to speak, 


but eould not do so, and then she pressed 
my hand to her lips, she being shaken all 
mighty fits of sobbing. 


the while with 


But when I felt her kiss upon my hand, I 
snatched it away as though it had been 


seared, and ingeminating in a loud voice, 


‘Lord, what have I done? 


Lord, what 
have I done?” I turned and fled through 


the woodland as one posse ssed of a mad 


Neither did I return to them until 
noontide, when I food to 


ness, 
nich brought 
them that I had garnered 

Thus we travelled for three ni 


ohts, 
abiding in some place of hiding during 
Now just at the grey of the 


dawning of the third day, and when we 


the d i\ 


had come about a mile without Abbots 
Morton, we heard in the silence of the ear 
ly morning the clattering of a party of 
troopers, and likewise the ringing of their 
veapons and of the ir armour So soon as 
they had come nigh enough to us I knew 
by their cursing and swearing that they 
vere King’s men, for our troopers did nev 
er swear, ¢ ither in encampment or upon 
the march. Then straightway I stood 
upon a stone wall and ealled to them, and 
in a little while they came forward to us 
through the morning mists, and demanded 
of me what manner of people we were 

as might 
be who the ladies were, and what had 


[I told them in as few words 


befallen them, albeit I said nothing as to 
mine own self. The captain of the band, 
who was a youth of about mine own age, 
mounted the three women behind as many 
of his troopers, and me behind another, 
and so we rode away, and had come into 
the Seottish lines before Worcester about 
six of the clock in the morning. 

As for me, I had no speech with the 
ladies after the time that we fell in with 
these troopers, but rode with my head 
bowed upon my breast, as one stupefied 
with his despair. I parted from the com- 
pany as soon as we had come into the 
town, and I knew not where the ladies 
were to take up their abode, though I 
heard one of the troopers say that Sir 
William Whalley was within the walls, 
with the young Charles Stuart and the 
malignant army. 

I took up my lodgings in a penny room, 
and so lived on in the town in a listless 
fashion, for I had searee spirit to leave 
my abiding-place. My only joy in this 
dull time of bitter despair was the thought 
that I had given up everything in the 
world for my love, and had taken not one 
jot or one tittle in return from her or any 
who belonged to her. Thrice a messenger 
came from her with a packet, beseeching 
me to take it and read it; yet I would not 
do so, neither would I send word to her 
nor write to her. All this had that cer- 
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1 pleasure to me that one feels in press 


I 


in aching wound, that tl 


le AaAVONYV may 


he sharper and t 


he more easy to bear. 
I] 
So I abided in this place in a listless 
eless fashio Att es If came strong 
on me that the mghtt 2 Tor me to 
is to go and give Myse ip to thie 
nv of the Lord (now gathered in great 
nbers about the town), there to suffei 
au and Lting@® punishment for the 
raval of the trust Imposed upon me by 
e Lord, and by his right hand, the Lord 
j eral Cromwell Yet I was sunk so 
that I had not the spirit to do that 
ch my conselience toid me was the 
0 thing Moreove r, though I scorned 
self therefor, I felt in m I irt that 
vas put beyond me to do this th ne 
nd to humble myself in the sight of all 
Se o had held me to be a great and 
ng ohit 
So came the morning of the third day 
epte mber. which d iv was the last o 
fe for many souls in that town, for it 
is plain that a great battle was to be 
uucht before nightfall 
All was confusion and hubbub of peo 
ple going hither and thither, soldiers and 
tOWNSIOLK many lauched, many eried 
ind many made themselves drunk at the 
tap-houses who were to drink their las 
cup that day 
So came about two o'clock in the after 
noon I was standing in the doorway of 
my lodging-place when there came of a 
sudden a heavy boom, whereat the win 
dows near by rattled as though a heavy 


weight had fallen Then I knew that the 


battle had bewun, and that it was the 
sound of cannon I heard And lo! at 
the sound my heart beat quick within 
me, and the fire of battle rose in my 
cheeks, whereat I marvelled, seeing that 


I might not hope to ft a hand that day 
to be the executioner of the Lord his 
enemies. Then I said to myself, ‘‘I will 
xo to the ramparts, that I may at least 


behold the might of the Lord in the hands 


of His chosen people! So I came up to 


where I might see the fighting around 
Fort Royal. 

A great crowd of people were cathered 
upon the ramparts at this place, and there 
was much talking, whereat I might smile, 
they being so simple and unlearned in the 


I told 
them many things, and they presently 


movements appertaining toa battle. 


ars 


round me, b me 
men, asking me all mannet yues s 
Lhe ( L strove to answe 
presse wou I I otras i 
nome OF many mie! elon | t 
( i ~ ere pr S { ( 

Ss 11ers se d foot, a ! ! 
aires 1 init hha lO e Qg . 
opened ( ird the rova U >) 
passed by troops and by companies out of 
Lhe towh and up thie wma ( re 
hnereo a presently the Ose ¢ illie¢ 
roiled Dp louder 1 ill ¢ ( ) ea ol 
all that stood there ste 1 At last the 
i i Vas Dare 0 O1 i ( Sstragglers 
who followed the rest i distance Chis 
vas the last and reatest sa oO il 
batlie 

Po mavbe two hours passe asthe 
humber of those 0 SLOOd ! a 
parts axed ¢ el! rreatel ( \ 
KO for certain { i ening 
over Ulie I Olle 2) them 1 i ere 
li¢ Orne said t il thie Pa it irtt 

iS Dbrokel wd oO ers t il the iN os 
men were belt borne bac \ | " 
L did at hie into t } itte ‘ ef mune 
own self, for methought that the sound of 
battl is] irer thal t had been at rst 

No ot a suddet is we st » Listen 
ing, I beheld a sing horseman come } 
ing with might and main, bent over his 
sadqdaie-bow., Then n V heart leaped thin 
1hi¢ for | Knew what is Corie ] t ned 
away, but even as I turned | catched sight 
of a vreat ero d cormie poul ne over the 
hill in a broken rou horse and foot com 
mingied togvether in a gvrea and ra ced 
crowd 

So I came down fron hat place ind 
all Oot thre otrmers Vho ere ere caine 
along with me, and the men shouted and 
swore it those who stood in thie ind 


Lhe yvome l screamed st) t! it it is most 
rrievous to eal W hen | vat again to 
the streets, the first of the routed cavalry 
came riding into the town, erving in loud 
voices All is lost! all is lost And 
those who were there took up the words. 
ealling All is lost! all is lost!” Many 
ran hither and thither as distracted, and 
the women and the children wailed and 


shrieked, for the terror of the Lord was 


upon them, many bearing in 
fate of Weckford, where the wrath of 
Lord had consumed all, even the babe and 


the woman who was quick 








No na of the time that I had been 
nding upon the ramparts my mind had 
so bent upon the battie that was to 
ird that | id thought of nothing else 
But of a sudden a great terror fell upon 
! en IL bro whit oOo Vr ind that lke 
el 1 1 there as ho no one who micht 
sufficiently aid Man iret Whalley in the 
hour of need tha is close at hand. For 
doubted not that Sir William must be 
\ \ oO ied this ist attack. for I 
had heard t much of him, that he 
heid a COMMISSION nh the Royalist army 
| I sa how the Lord had punished 
Thit O} he pride | had SHown in sending 
those letters she would have had me 
re or bad I so read them I would have 
ie place where she abided, and 
! 0 ! ive one directly to her At 
this s one distracted, and began 
run hither and thither as possessed, 
Calling upon ill to tell me where Sir Wil 
iam Whalley and those with him abided 
B SUC is the terror upon every one 
that none ould stay to listen to me or 
9 e me al als La | 
And now ats indry places the streets 
became \ Ol people vho came forth 
rom 1 everal houses, and the fleeing 
SO ers col o hnto the town 1n great 
bers \ll was a mighty uproar of 
ter people, both the young and the 
) t ‘ tiie vomen, and the chil 
And truly it was grown a fearful 
S ry companies Of horse and dra 
O ) ! down the middle of the street. 
ul 1 over all such as stood in 
ell a in tried to oppose them 
t] course, them did they smite with 
‘ ( broadswords, and so made 
iv for themselves 
And now was the merey of the Lord 
) » me more than ever in all of my 
efor ras lL ran into a certain nar 
oO i came agvalnst in old man going 
l i r path He called me by my 
i ind lo! I saw that it was Master 
George Markham, Sir William Whalley’s 
Te) sf aint 
I eaught him by the arm and asked 
him at he did thus away from his la 
dies 1 in the streets at such a time. 
He said that hearing certain report that 
ie k nes army was beaten he had come 
rthtohnd whether hecould gather news 
( s master; that he had got into a great 
crowd at one place, so that for a while he 
could neither go forward nor come thence 
wall Then I cried out to him that there 
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was no time to find his master now, but 
must to 
away, and trust in the Lord to bring Sir 


William Whalley them. I] 


him to take me to the ladies; 


that he aid me get the women 


unto bade 


so straight 


way we lelt that place, and hastening for 
ward, came after a while unto a certain 
street wherein the old man said they 
abided. It was a side street, and though 


many people were hastening along it, yet 
Was it quieter than others that I had been 


in that aay, nor did IL see a crowd upon it 


anywhere that might block it. At last 
we came to a considerable inn, known 
as the Swan of Severn, which was the 
place wherein they dwelt. There we went 


‘ 1 
Lhrougl 


1a great stone archway and into 
paved 


All around 
of 


with the doors of the several apart 


a court-yard within. 


this court-yard ran a covered gallery 
stone, 
ments opening upon it, after the fashion 
of old priest houses, whereof this had bes n 
one 

come into 


Having this court-yard, I 


bade the old man hasten to the women, 
and to tell them to make ready straight- 
their that I 


would go to the stable and would see that 


way for going forth, and 
the horses were prepared for their journey 
Thereupon he left me, and I to the 
where ] 
gaged in saddling a pair of nags with all the 
speed thal they might. 


Ing. 
stable-yard found two men en 

I knew them, and 
that they were two grooms appertaining to 
Sir W. W halley 's household, where upon I 
what it ere 
bent upon doing. They told me that they 


were about to take themselves 


asked them was that they w 


away, 
the Roundhead army was coming. 


as 
Il ask- 
ed them whether they were not ashamed 
their ladies to 
They answered nay; 
that it behooved each to shift for himself 


to run away and to leave 


their own devices. 
at such a season: man’s skin 


that a was 


1 


he could 
not easily get him another. I said that 

it well in mind; 
thereupon I drew one of my pistols (which 
,and said to them that 
the first man who mounted his horse, him 
would I shoot. 


WW 


dear to him, for, were it spoiled, 
this was so, and to bear 
were snaphances 


They were mightily dis 
turbed in their spirits at this, so much so 
that they waxed pale, and looked hither 
and thither, as not whither to 
Then I bade them to bring forth 


knowing 
turn. 
the other horses and to saddle them also, 
and this they did, and were glad enough 
to get away from me and into the stable. 


- 


The early ferm of flintlock. 
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ey brought forth the horses and made 


1 ready, as I had bidden them to do; 


lthen they and Loutand into the eourt 


urd again before the women had _ yet 


down. There I spake tot 
hem to 


that 


1 told t keep together with the 


when they had forth 


come 


j m that place, for that that wi the 


to 


this time 


is 


ay safety. 
the noises of firing and of 


outing had grown loud 


sturbed that they searce list 


in the streets; 
eat these lackeys seemed so mightily 


to that 


ened 
ich I said unto them. 
\t 


lifting up mine eyes, I saw where the old 


last I heard the sound of voices, and 


serving-man came along the gallery with 
{ 


he two ladies and the maid-servant 


The old Lady Whalley leaned on his 


irm, and Mistress Margaret and the other 
ime behind them As I looked upon 
Margaret I saw that she was mightily 
pale, and my heart all fell away with 


n me because of my tenderness for her: 
cewise it did 
that 


peat 


Iw 


within my bosom so 


insteadil y is fain to lean against 


the horse nigh unto which | was standing 
The Lady Whalley saw me first, and spake 
to the others, wl 


1ereupon Mistress Margaret 


looked up, and her eves met mine Then 





Straightway the blood came into her pale 
cheeks, and even into her forehead and 


neck, which were coloured therewith And 
is L leaned upon the horse beside me | 
said in my heart, “Oh, my love! my love! 


Kor I was again weak in all the joy of 
finding her, and of being her aid in the 
time of her peril Then the old Lady 
Whalley came forward and said, ** So, sir, 
you are again our preserver More she 
would have said, but I stayed her, and 


bade her to listen to the shouts and 


to battle w 


iit 


firing, and how nigh the 


come, and then she might know what 


tle time there was to lose in vain talking 
: Thereupon, and without further speech, I 
bade the old man-servant to aid her lady 
ship to her horse, and one of the lackeys 


the waiting - woman lL mvself brought 


Mistress Margaret to her nag, and aided 


her to mount: but in all that time had 
said nothing unto one another, nor could 
Then, after 
around, and 
turning to me, she said, *‘ Where, then, is 
your horse?” I to her that I had 


horse. She looked into mine eyes at this, 


we 


I have done SO had | enosen 


she had mounted, she looked 
ld no 
and all the blood that was in her cheeks 


again left them. Then she said, but in a 








w voice,** Do you not, then, zo 


Lanswered no, that I did not go with the 


. Lady Whalley heard that which 





LS said, and she cried outin alo id voice 


Surely you will not stay in this place! 
You will not remain here to meet youn 
certain death! Do we not need a pro 
tector May not our helplessness move 
you to your own good Do not foolishly 
cast away your life when that il lies with 
In vour own hands to save it! 

Then I lifted ip my voice ind eried 
aloud Lo! lam fallen from mine estate 
of honour and of rectitude, therefore I will 


remain and submit me to the Lord’s jud 


ment, and if it so be that He taketh mv life, 
then is He welcome unto it, by way of rep 
ration for that wherein I have erred 


Then, seein 


me f 


y that she was about to urge 
J hot lL s: 


lL am not to be moved in thi 


urther, ‘*‘Uree me ud, ‘‘ for 


S thing wid 


vou do but w iste words Listen: 


thie 


not take yourselves aw 


vour 


battle is near unto you, and if you do 


ay are certain 


you 


old 


I turned to the 


him the two 


servant 
tols that I had 


ther of 


man 
DIS 
ind toid him to shoot ¢« 


lackeys if they n move 


yvomen The them 


th and to get the , hor 


doing ul 
\ D4 


NOW all LILIS 


in the iereol 


Mistress M irgaret 


ent 


time 


had sat upon her horse, pale and si as 


though of stone ) ofa 
aloud, bade t 
would hold 
called u 


Spake 


and hem stay whilst that 


she 
sSpeec ti 
( 
\ 


nen she 


nto me,an | tood be 


horse where she bent 


aown nto me, and ieaning bOtTH hands 


upon Wivy LOOK 


it I fell 


Ody 


shoulders, 


into mine eves, where 


bling throughout all my 


Said unto me, In a low voice 


not go th me, then 


No lady 


lil leaning with her hi 


And | als Wwe red. 


Then, st 


ls upon 


my shoulders, she brought her ftace ciose 
to mine and said, in a voice so low that 
none that were by might hear Stephen, 
L love you: will you not go with me 
Then my heart stood still within me: 


ind in all of the world I saw no one but 


her So I stood for a time looking into 
hereves. Then, hearing of a sudden the 
rattle of musket shots that sounded might 
ily nigh unto us, I awoke as though from 


a dream, and it came to me that they must 


away if they hoped to escape 
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Then I shut mine eyes that I might not 
see her, and cried out in a loud voice 
‘Woman! woman! as the Lord liveth 
and as my soul liveth, I will not go! 


Thereupon | oped mine eyes again, hay 


ing sospoken. Still she looked upon me, 
, } 

though silently and as pale as death; then, 

and before all who were looking upon us, 


she stooped and kissed my forehead and 
then my lips Then she turned and rode 


away vith her head bowed upon fer 


bosom 


The others followed, leaving me stand 


In n the middle of t 
How long 


suddenly it came upon me with 


ie court-vard 
I stood there I know not, but 


a great 
wave of desolation that she was gone from 
me, and erying aloud, I ran out into the 
street; but she was gone, and I saw her 
ho more 

I\ 

There being nothing left to keep me in 
that place, I went away and amongst the 
people, thinking nothing of them nor of 
the fight that was going on about me. 

By this time 1t was the grey ol the even 
ing, the sun having set So I came into 
one certain street which was straight and 
Wide and wherein, over beyond me, Was 
loud noise of fighting Along this street 
hy sold ers and towns people, 
screaming and crying for quarter, though 
no one was immediately nigh to harm 
them Here I found the press so great 
that | vat trom out it, and sat down upon 
the step of a doorway, leaning my head 
upon the frame of the door, for 1 felt 
strangely weary Thus I sat until sud 
denly the noise of fighting at the further 
extremity of the street waxed louder, with 
the sharp erack of pistol shots and the 


sound of the clashing of swords ringin 


Where I sat I could 


see that it was a company of our horse, 


from ail to wall. 


and that they charged the hapless crowd 
that was packed within the street, rolling 
it up upon itse lf Thus the poor distracted 
wretches were pushed past where | Sat in 
one solid mass, those who fell being tram 
pled beneath the feet of the others, nor 
was there merey of any kind nor pity 
shown unto them, for the horsemen of the 
Lord’s army drave them, smiting unceas 
ingly, yet were they constrained to move 
slowly, because they could not urge the 
groaning crowd faster upon its way. 

So they passed, and did not seem to see 
me where I sat, they being otherwise en 


gaged 


After they had gone the street was 
cleared as though swept by the wrath of 
the Lord, it being empty for a great dis 
tance, only for those who lay upon the 
stones in the grey of the twilight, some 
groaning and some lying still. Here and 
there was one who crawled from the mid 
dle of the street, where the horses were 
like to pass shouldst they return, and so 
gat to the side thereof, where they were 
more sale. 

As I looked I saw one arise of a sudden 
and come staggering up the street, sway 
ing this way and that as though he 
were drunken, and I knew, because of 
When 
he had come nigh enough unto me to see 
him, the light of the twilight being still 
strong, | beheld in amazement that it 
Was Harry Lynne. 
ven 1 


his armour, that he was a soldier. 


His morion was clo 


. and the blood ran all down one 
side of his face and over his collar and his 
armour, so that he was blinded therewith 
upon that side where it flowed. When he 
had come over against me in the street he 
sank upon his knees, for he was weak from 
the stunning of the blow and the loss of 
the blood; but prese ntly vetting to his feet 
again, he staggered across the street, and 
so came to a door that led through a wall, 
and there sank down upon the step and 
Sat. 

Now all along that side of the street 
over against me ran a wall of brick, and 
within was a garden, and a single door 
did pierce this wall, upon the step where- 
of Harry sat. 

So I sat gazing upon him, and moved 
not so much as a finger, for, seeing him 
there, and to whata pass he had come, two 
voices began crying out within me. The 
one said, ** Stephen, Stephen, go unto thine 
enemy,” for I saw that if I could take him 
through the gate and into the garden 
(whieh he might not do himself,being too 
weak), he would be saved. The other 
voice cried, *‘ Lo! yonder is a malignant, 
even one of the enemies of the Lord, 
therefore let him suffer the judgment of 
the ungodly, nor stretch forth thy hand 
to come betwixt him and the wrath of the 
Lord.” So I sat.communing with myself, 
until of a sudden the Lord saw fit to un- 
fold His light unto me, and I saw thereby 
that it was not to the wrath of the Lord 
that I would commit him, but unto mine 
own hatred. Then I gathered myself to 
gether and went unto him, and saw that 
whilst he was faint from the blow and 
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“STILL SHE LOOKED UPON ME 


the loss of blood. the wound was not oth 


erwise of great matter He paid no heed 


to me as I stooped over him, for his eyes 


vere shut, and he knew naught of what 
vas passing about him at that time. Then 
[ tried the lateh of the gate, and found 
that it was unbolted. Within was a come 
ly and considerable garden, with flowers 
growing in plats, and fruit trees trained 
against the walls. Thither in the gloam 


ing I earried the wounded man, bearing 


him in mine arms as though he had been 
a child, and so coming within, shut and 
Then I went 
unto the house appertaining to 


bolted the gate behind me. 
the gar 
den, but found no one therein. I came 
across a pail, and going to the well back 
of the house, filled it with water, and bore 
it unto the wounded man 

I gave him to drink, and then dressed 
his wound as well as I could, for night 
had fallen against this time, and 
was no light but that of the stars. I bound 


up the wound with the sleeve of my shirt, 


there 


which I tore into strips. 

Now it being dark, and he not knowing 
me, he presently asked me who that I was. 
I told him, and thereat he was silent, nor 
did he speak again till I had washed and 
bound up his wounds. Then I arose, and 
said that it was time that Ishould go. He 











asked me whither I would go, and I told 
him I was 
that | 


shortcoming when the 


about to deliver myself 


up, 


might suffer rment for my 


jud 
Lord’s time should 
come Then he cried out upon me that 
I was a fool not to seek to escape whilst 
there was yet time, for surely I would 
life when I might 
hold such a sweet mistress in my arms as 
Margaret Whalley. At these 
all through 
lifted 
him sternly to tempt me not, and after 
that I 


and shut the door behind me 


not forego the joy of 


words I fell 


to trembling my body, but 


presently | up my voice and bade 


vent forth from the garden again, 


Il sat me down upon the ste p of the gar 
den gate, for once more, as at the inn, the 
devil came and tempted me, and wrestled 
with me so grievously that | was like to 


have failed in that which I had set 


upon 
myself to do. Then once more I cried 
out, as at the court-yard of the inn, ** As 


the Lord liveth, and as my soul live 
will not go!” Neither did I do so. 

I sat me down on the step of the garden 
gate, and waited for what should hap to 
me. 


th, 1 


By this time the fighting was all 
over in this quarter of the town, and now 
and then troops passed by me along the 
street 


So I sat there until about eight of the 
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clock had come, when I beheld a com 
pany of men come into the street below 
Tie some bearing torches and some bear 
ing hand-barrows, and [ saw that they 
vere gathering up the wounded. 
S they came SIOWLY onward, certain 
of the company bearing the wounded 
awa so soon as they were gathered up. 
Then my heart beat thick within me, for 
[ knew that now, at last, my time had 
Thi 
So after a while they came nigh to me, 
that certain of them were 


and then I saw that 
of the regiment of the Ironsides, and that 


all in the was Mas 
Then 


wonderful 


foremost ot 


ter Trust 


company 
n-the-Lord Huck] 
‘To! 
Lord 


be fitter for His purposes than that man to 


ieback, 
into mysell, how 


for who should 


\ \ f the 
VaVS O1 rit 


Drin me unto my judgment and unto 
my punishment 

Now when they were over against me in 
thestreet, the light from the torches falling 
upon me, one presently cried out that yon 
der was a wounded man sitting in the 
doorway Whereupon I answered nay, 
that I was not wounded: that I was one 


iffliction of heart, and sat there 


waiting the coming of the judgment of 


the Lord 

Then two of them came to me, and one 
of them was a yvoune man of mine own 
company of the Tronsides, and when he 
sa vho I was, he cried out in a loud 
Voce is of one who marvelled creatly, 
that it was Captain Wvycherlie. 

Now Master Huckkleback was about 
midway in the street, stooping over one 
vho L\ pon ft ie ground sore wounded. 
When he heard them speak my name, he 
straightened himself up and turned his 
face into me, and the light from the 
oreh that he held fell upon his face, and 
[ could see that 1 vas set and hard as 
roh 

He came slowly across the street and 
stood in front of me, holding the light of 
his torch close unto my face. Then he 
said, but as though unto himself: ‘* Is it 


Is it indeed 
ature, that defiled 
Is it he that did 


me,an old man 


deed Stephen Wycherlie ? 


DACKSLGING ere 


me of grace 


; 


into the negiect 


of my post and of my duty, throwing 


potent spells upon me, so that I slept upon 
my post ind upon my wateh ” 
Then raising his eves, he lifted up his 


cried Lord! 
il are Thy providences that Thou 


aloud: ‘'O how 


voice ind 


wonder 


Lo! 


it 1S upon me that Thou wouldst have me, 


shouldst bring me unto this man! 


even me, to be the executioner of Thy 
wrath and of Thy judgment! Therefore 
1 my heart that I may do Thy will 


steel 


concerning this thing! 
Thereupon he drew a great pistol from 
his belt, and looked carefully to the match 


and the priming thereof. 


what 


answ ered 


Then one asked him it was that 
he that he 
would even do that which the Lord had 
set upon him to do, that he would be my 
executioner, for it manifested unto 
him that the Lord had brought him thith 
er for that purpose, nor might he doubt 
that Then many cried out 
against that he should not do this, 
but should leave me unto the judgment 
of those in authority; 


he would do, and 


was 


this was so. 


him 


these he answered 
sternly, asking them whenever had they 
seen him fail in the bidding of the Lord, 
and was it not strangely apparent that the 
Lord had set upon him to be mine execu 
And all this while I sat there, nor 
spoke nor moved 


tioner, 


So he came forward, and pressed the 
nozzle of the pistol against my forehead, 
and thereat I shut mine eyes, nor could I 
keep them opened The re WaS a creat hiss 
ing and ringing in mine ears, and my soul 
shrank together within me. I wondered 
bullet 


hrough my brains, and whether I would 


foolishly how the would crash 
feel the agony thereof, or would be sud 
All the 
others stood about without speaking, nei 
ther did they interfere, for Master Huck- 


kleback was great in the grace of the Lord, 


denly stricken without feeling. 


them: 
therefore they would not stay his hand. 


and a chastened vessel amongst 

So a considerable time passed, until I 
could bear the agony of waiting no long- 
er, but cried out in a loud voice, bidding 
him to kill me, but to keep me not thus 
waiting. Then I heard him saying, as 
though to himself, **O Lord, what weak 
¢ How is 
mine arm slackened in the doing of Thy 


Willi. 


ness is this that is upon me 
Give me, O Lord, a sign whether 
[ am indeed to be the executioner of this 
man, and whether it is set upon me to de 
stroy one thus dear to my heart!” 

Then did hap a most wonderous thing, 
for, aS in my very ears, there rang the 
sharp report of a pistol, as though to deaf- 
en me. But still I did keep mine eyes 
shut, and did wonder foolishly, for I was 


sorely bewildered, whether Master Huck- 
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sack had fired, and whether I was now 
without feeling aught of pain in my 
o But in a moment came a deep 
in, and one fell against me and upon 
and then I oped mine eves again, 
saw that it was Master Huckkleback, 
| that he lay across my knees, and that 
dark blood ran slowly from beneath 
and across the step whereon I sat 
ereupon | sprang to my feet, and the 
dy rolled from my knees and from the 
p, and lay all in a heap upon the 
oO ind 
[ beheld a puff of smoke drifting across 
dark street, and raising mine eves, | 
for a moment, and by the light of 
ie torches, the face of Harry Ly hnne over 
e top of the wall of the garden. Those 
10 stood around had also heard the shot, 
id had seen wherefrom it had come, and 
cewise the face of the young man 
Then divers of them ran, shouting, and 
{ 


ime against the gate of the place and 


surst it open, and so within; I heard an 
ther pistol shot, and then the clashing of 
steel, and presently all was still. Then 
hose who had gone within came forth 
vain, and one of them wiped a bloody 
vord ere he thrust it back into the seab 
ard, and I knew that poor Harry Lynne 
had given his life for mine, and so was 
quit of all debt unto me for whatsoever | 
iad done for him 

In the mean time came two forward 
ind turned Master Huckkleback over, but 
found him dead, for the bullet had entered 
Lhe body just betwixt the neck and the 
shoulder, and the pistol had been held so 
‘lose unto him that his buff coat was black 
ened by the burning powder therefrom 
Then two of them lifted the body and laid 
it upon one of the hand-barrows, and bore 
it away, and two of the others took me un 
der vuard and bro ight me to the eathe 
dral, wherein were quartered many of the 
prisoners that had been taken in the fight 
that day 
rreat while, 


[ was not in the place for a 
for, against an hour had passed, I saw two 
men come in, bearing the one a musket 
and the othera pike, and he that bore the 
musket was the young man of mine own 
company who had first seen me where I 
sat upon the step. After a while they 


{ 


catched sight of me, and came unto me, 
forit wasl whom they sought. They took 
me thence and through the dark streets, 
and I wondered whether they now took 
me unto my death. But they did not do 


this, but brought me unto another place 
and there contined me in a room by mine 
OWT Seil ; and the piace vhereto they 
brought me seemed to be a prison of some 
ort, for the windows thereof were barred 


across, as Leo ild see, LOOKING OUL AGAINS 





starry sky There was no light in 


this room. but I felt about and si 


upon a table and achairand a bed, where 
upon | lay mvself down, for lL w isaweary 
Mine eyelids feeling heavy, I closed them, 
and Vas presently asieep, lor now that 
the Lord had taken me into His own 
hands, there was peace within me 

Methinks I had but just fallen into this 
slumber when I was aware of a light in 
Lhe room, W herefore | unclosed mine ¢ yes 
and looked up 

Then | leaped unto my feet, for, lo! it 
was the Lord General himself, and he sat 
upon the chair, looking at me by the light 


of a candle that stood within the window 


place Then I stood before him, albeit I 
vas as drowned in wonder that he should 
have come unto that place and at such a 
time of the night 

Then he Spake unto me in his harsh 
voice, saying, ** Truly you sleep soundly 
for one who is like to die upon the mor 
row!’ To this I answered nothing, nor 


could do so for the wonder of the thing, 


that the Lord General should have come 
into me, a poor captain, for no other rea 
son than to say such thing's to mie 

So I stood silently petore him vhilst 
he looked upon me as though sunk in 
thought. After a time he said, but as 
though to himself: ** Truly Lam not given 


to such weakness, and yet this youth of 


so much promise did save my life It 
would be a grievous shortcoming to do the 
like by him, and vel and yel Here 


{ 


upon he brake from his musing, and 
spake directly to me again in his harsh 
voice He said that whilst it might 
not be right for him to say it, who had 
never overlooked such a thing as I had 


r 
done in all of his life before, yet he was 
crieved to the heart that I had not escaped 
whilst that the chance had been open to 
me ‘But now said he, ‘* you are in 
prison, and with no chance of escape, and 


tor your wrong-domge 1s 


the idgment 
surely come upoh Vou; yea, you are all 
encompassed about Wirth periis Now had 


} 


you a cloak to wrap yourself in, and did 


you find the door of this place open and 
the sentry asleep, and if coming forth 


hence you should look around and should 
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perceive a horse ready saddled standing 


at the end of the street, and if you mount 
ed thereon, then indeed you might escape 
ised 


Wed that vou Knew 


Lord of Hosts 


the Dass word. 


pros 


This would 


Drin vo safe through the lines of the 
outposts: but all these things would have 
to happen belore vou could escape the dan 


ipon you 


Ha Ing SO spoken, he arose from his 
place out another word, and left me 
tanding where I was, and, lo! the cloak 
that he had worn lay upon the back of 


the « whereon he had sat, and the 
qoor of thre piace Was ajar 

Then, for the last time that day, did 

temptation catch hold of me and wrestle 

s it had not before done, for I 

Sa th meaning of all that he had said 


and that he himself had bidden 


unto me 


me to go forth from out of the perils of 


the Lord’s judgment I leaned against 
the wall of the place as in an agony, and 
called unto the Lord, and He heard me. 
Then I ecatched up the cloak from the 
chair and ran forth from the room. The 


sentrv that stood at the door was as asleep, 


leaning upon his musket and against the 


door-post His eves were shut, neither 
did he arouse at my going forth So out 
and into the night, and found the Lord 


al just mounted upon his horse, and 


(rene) 


one other with him Straightway I ran 
to him, erying, ‘‘Sir! sir! here is your 
cloak, Which you have forgot!’ and so 
thrus into his hands, and he took it 
without a single word: then, turning, I 
We back into the place again 

he sentry that had been leaning 
against the door-post was awake, neither, 
in truth, do I believe that he had slept at 
all He looked upon me as all in amaze, 


neither did he say anything unto me, and 


so | went back into the room again and 
shut the door behind me. 
The next morning, about nine of the 


clock, 1 was taken from my place of cap 


tivitv, and was brought before a court of 


martial that sat at the same inn where 
from I had aided Mistress Margaret and 
the others to escape ' 


The Lord General was there, at the head 
of the table, albeit he took no part in any 
LHinY 
others 


did he say aught unto them. Then, 


aivers 


president of the court turned unto me, 


and I arose and stood with clasped hands, 


that passed, but sat as apart from the 

neither when they spake together 
after 
witnesses had been examined, the 





for I felt that now surely was the time of 
my reckoning come. 

But 
heard not, for this was the judgment that 
he rendered: that as IL had not deserted to 


1 


when he spake I was as one that 


the enemy to take up arms with him, but 
had failed undertaking, I 
should be stripped of mine office, and dis 


only im my 
honourably dismissed from the army in the 
presence of mine own regiment. 

I stood as though stricken dumb, for it 
was another judgment than I had thought 
would be passed upon me, and for which 
[ had looked, and in this I saw the hand 
of the Lord General. But 
fully unto me what this judgment meant, 


when it came 


and that I was to be dishonoured and dis 
graced before those who had held me in 
such high regard, [ smote my palms to 
evether, and called upon them to Slay me, 
but not to bring that upon a soldier which 
But 
brake in before that I 


was so much more bitter than death. 
the Lord General 
had ended mine outery, and in a harsh 
voice commanded them that guarded me 
to take me thence, and they did so. 

What happed thereafter and the dis 
honour that was brought upon me I speak 
not of, for there is no need that I should 
wrack myself and ope my partly healed 
wounds in the recounting thereof. 

After that I had 
brought I departed thence, though 
heart, 
the into Holland, for ] 
bear to live no longer in my native land. 


been so shamed and 
low 
with a broken and so came across 
seas and could 
There I abided in a humble way, gaining 
a livelihood by teaching unto others the 
art of 
sword, being greatly skilled therein. So 


fence and the use of the broad 
[ lived in comfort and pegee, after a fash 
ion, though with a melancholy soul and a 
with all 


shorn 


heart sorely beset sorrow, for 


hope and earnestness had been 
away from me. 

So cometh nigh the end of my story with 
this to tell: One day, going out from my 
place of abiding, I came face to face with 
Sir William Whalley’s body-servant—the 
same whom I had met in so passing strange 
a manner at Worcester, now a year and 
more gone. So soon as he had caught 
sight of me he knew me, and called unto 
sut [hurried 
away from him as fast as I could, though 
he ran after me, still calling my name. 

But the next day, being in my room, 
where I sat reading my Bible, there came 
a knock at my door, and I, going there- 


me in a loud voice to stay. 
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“THEN CAME MISTRESS MARGARET UNTO 


unto and opening it, found myself face to 
wwe with Mistress Margaret and Sir Wil 
liam Whalley. She was mightily pale, 


¢ 


and clung unto her father’s arm as though 
she would fall. Then, I standing bereft 
of speech, they came into the room with 
out word; nor could I stay them in their 
coming 

Then came Mistress Margaret unto me 
and put a letter into my hands, and be 
sought me that I should read it, albeit 
her voice was OnLy a breath that I could 
scarce hear So, all enw rapped in won 
der, I went unto the window and oped the 
letter and read it; and thus it ran, for I 
have kept it by me ever since that day 


‘Srr,—I do write these unto you which 
at most times it were unbefitting for a 
maid to do, yet can I not forbear from so 
writing because of those sacrifices that 
you have made unto me for my sake, and 
of which I have had certain knowledge 

‘Sir, you have told me that you do love 
me, and you do well know that which | 
one time said umto you. Therefore this 
if that I can render unto you aught by 
way of return for all those things which 
you have done for me, then am I ready to 


do so, and to bring such joy into vour af 
flictions as may lie within my power 

‘These I do indite, because that ] may 
not speak them unto you 


MARGARET WHALLEY 


When I looked ip from the reading 
thereof, I saw that Margaret sat over 


against me at the table vith her face bur 


led in her hands, and it Was how as rosy 


te before. And I knew 


as it had been wl 


that it was all lor maidenly shame that 


she should so have seemed to seek me 


ier and kneeled Gown 


Then I came to 


beside her and took her hand (though for 


a while she strove to withhold it). and set 
it to my lips; but all that I could find 
to say was, ‘‘Margaret! Margaret!’ and 


‘*Margaret! Margaret!’ Yet she seemed 
to comprehend me, for by-and-by she 
looked up and smiled upon me through 
her tears 

‘Come,” said Sir William at last, ‘‘ let 
us be going.” 

And so all three of us presently went 
forth together, and as I shut the door be 
hind me, it seemed to me as though I shut 
it upon all of my troubles that had gone 


before. 








THE 


KENTUCKY 


PIONEERS, 


BY JOHN MASON BROWN 


a day atthe 
pieasan ind picturesque little city of 


5 lagers traveller who stops for 


I 


Frankfort Kent icKV, Will be rewarded 

th the view of a landscape of surpass 
ng loveliness Krom the brow of a lofts 
hill, reached by a broad smooth turnpike 
that has replaced the ancient butfalo trace, 
he will look down upon the thriving town 
that fills the valley \ railway, crowded 
Vil yusv trains, skirts the base of the em 
Inence lo the right and the left extends 
the limpid blue Kentueky River, losing 
itself on either hand in graceful curves 
behind the wooded hills, and in the dis 
tance fields and pastures terminate the 


observer stands at the 
Here 
resort of the famous pioneer of Kentucky, 
1845 His 


bones were brought back to the State 


ev The 


of Daniel 


rrave 


Boone was the favorite 


and here was he in interred, 


founded, and laid in this last 


The outlook from his grave 


piace 


+ x i ft » 
IS toward the 


west, in keeping with the 


adventurous storv of his life The mod 


est monument that marks the place IS 
earved with scenes of proneer life—the 
hunter's camp, the settler’s cabin, the Ind 
ian combat; and around it the trees grow, 


secluding the spot from the military cem 
eterv that lies beyond. 


The storv of Boone and the Kentucky 
into the do 


pioneers has passed almost 


main of romance They are thought of 


remembered, in a 
fighters and hunt 


and spoken of, when 


o Indian 


vague way as 

si ; i he 
ers They are scarcely ever credited with 
an idea or aspiration higher than the lust 
of the chase 


or with a nobler quality than 


personal courage It is too often forgot 


unassisted, the 


State, how 


ten how they framed, 
Constitution 


and policy of a 


they conquered for their parent common 


wealth, Virginia, the great Northwest Ter 


} 


ritory and iey endured through 


how 
unexampled trials the hardships of the 
front 

o a 


The entrance of the pioneers into Ken 


tucKV must be Dv one or the other of two 
routes The parallel ranges of the Alle 
ohai ind Cumberland mountains, and 


the wild precipitous country bet ween,made 


a march directly westward and across 


them impossible It is still beyond at 


tempt 


Virginia the pioneer would take his way 


Te) 


Krom the frontier settlements of 


southwestward, follow ine the trend of the 
mountains and the valley s, till East Ten 
nessee and the valley of the Holston were 
reached. Then an arduous journey across 
the Cumberland Gap and the rugged hills 
beyond it brought him, as he kept toward 
the Ken 
tucky and of Salt River, and to that plea 
sant land of the Kentuckian, the ‘* Blue 


the northwest, to the waters of 


OYAass. But one. of 


g the journey was 
quite six hundred miles, and it traversed 
an inhospitable and dangerous region 
No white inhabitant 


all its length 


found in 
Holston River 
to the Kentucky hostile Indians were nu 


was to be 
Krom the 
merous. There was no road, and the di 
rection of the trail was only indicated by 
oceasional chopping made upon the trees. 
It was in that this 
road” was done by 


1775 “marking the 
Boone. to serve for 
others’ use. For him neither marks nor 


compass nor directions were necessary. 
His instinct served him better than any 
such aids. 

It was by this route that Boone and his 
comrades entered 


Kentucky, and by it 


came most of the early pioneers. It was 
aptly called, by a name that still adheres 
to the excellent thoroughfares that have 
supplied its place, the Wilderness Road. 
The other mode of reaching the Ken 
tucky hunting grounds was one less con 
venient and even more dangerous. It 
was to proceed from the interior settle 
ments to Fort Pitt, and from that place 
float down the Ohio in a flat-boat of rude 
construction. Such journeys were once 
or twice made, without serious loss, as far 
as to the falls of the Ohio (Louisville), but 
they generally ended, if the adventurers 
succeeded, at Limestone, W here Maysville 
now is built. 
through the emigrant 
would, if not waylaid by Indians, join the 
little Boonesborough, or 
Harrodstown, or St. Asaph. This river 
route was, however, exceedingly hazard 


Thence by overland march 
canebrakes the 


settlements at 


ous. The Indians who occupied Southeast 
Ohio watched the banks for plunder and 
scalps. The flat boats were necessarily 


small, and could not be sufficiently 
manned to repel attack, and were so rude- 
ly framed that they could not be manceu 
vred to escape the swift canoes paddled by 


full crews of well-armed warriors. 
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ie great ‘‘ Warriors’ Path” of the sity developed him into soldier. politiciar 
vnees extended through easteyn Ken farmer, and lawver 
from Chickamauga to the Seioto, fhe pioneers were in many instances 


ilong its length war parties incessant men of much more information and ¢ 


! [ } nter W Oo! isa ly ssed hese Was much more Hah a mel i r-Ssiaver 
l ‘i 
. 


re ers, and reached the beginnings of and Indian 


f 
f 


SS settlements, found return to Virginia kindly, faithful to friend and fair to for 
LIS e as dangerous as it was to remain in Although his name is the svnonyvm fon 
rd s new home He was thrown upon his adventure, his bravery was never tha 


n n resources for everything, and neces- of violence The Indians admitted that 











GRAVE OF DANIEL BOONE 
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Boone, their most skilful foe, had no ma 
ignant revenge in his nature They sev 
eral times captured him, and always treat 
ead fim ith a certain rough kindness 
t dist tion He was the greatest olf 
inters, vet he never killed game 
needlessly His singular nature was a 
compound of bravery without rashness, ad 


thout personal ambition, con 
stant conflict without a trace of erue lty 
He possessed a placid and gentle mind 
that often showed the poetic temperament 
He spelled badly, and wrote an ill-formed 


hand; but he enjoyed reading, and ex 
pressed himself with grace 


It was in 1769 that he 


and facility. 
first entered Ken 


tucky, and these are his own words in 


‘On the 7th June, after travelling 
through a mountainous wilderness in a 
vestern direction, we found ourselves on 
the Red River, where John Finley had 
formerly been trading with the Indians, 
and from the top of an eminence saw with 
pleasure the beautiful level of Kentucke.” 

It will surprise 


that Boone and his comrades in their ear 


many readers to learn 


liest explorations carried a book or two to 
amuse themselves with. The little ‘* pack” 
that contained the precious reserve of pow- 
der and bullets, the secant supply of cloth- 
ing and the blanket of the pioneer, held 
also the reading matter that was to en 
liven 


he hours in camp. Commonly it 
: 


t 
was a Bible or psalm-book, and from these 
in the solitudes of the wilderness they 
would read to each other or singe together. 

At a time when there were not ten 
white men in Kentucky, Dean Swift was 
read in the hunters’ camp on a tributary 
of the 


given by Boone in 1796, as evidence in a 


Kentucky River. In a deposition 
land suit, he makes this statement: 

‘In the year 1770 I encamped on Red 
River with five other men, and we had for 
our amusement the history of Samuel Gul 


liver’s Travels, wherein he gave an account 
of his young master Glumdelick carrying 
him on a market day for a show to a town 
ealled Lulbegrud. A young man of our 
called Alexander Neely came 
to camp one night and told us he had been 
that day to Lulbegrud and had killed two 
Brobdignags in their capital.” 


Company 


The mistakes of names and orthography 
may be pardoned the old hunter, deposing 
from memory twenty-six years after the 
event. The name thus used by young 


Neely has clung to the locality. A creek 


that waters one of the most beautiful parts 
of Kentucky still bears the name of Lul 
begrud, and the lands along its borders are 
still called the Indian Old Fields. They 
are the site of what was almost certainly 
the last fixed town that the Indians oceu 
pied in Kentucky. Long years after the 
pioneer days were over, an aged chief, the 
renowned Catahecassa, or Blackhoof, came 
He had 


been born at the Shawnee town on the 


to revisit the scenes of his youth. 


Lulbegrud, and had marched when far 
past middle manhood to take part in the 
fight where Braddock was defeated and 
slain. He was threescore when Boone 
first saw Kentucky, yet he survived the 
entire generation of the first pioneers, his 
old foes, and died in 1831, at the great age 
of one hundred and twenty years. The 
sons of the pioneers received him with 
honor and hospitality, and the old chief 
was made a welcome guest in the home of 
his childhood, His people were gone, the 
vestiges of their former occupancy oblit 
erated, and the names of places and braves 
forgotten. A chance word from a chance 
book had given a new and strange name 
to the place of his birth and the long-ago 
home of his people. 

John Floyd, the early companion of 
Boone, was a typical pioneer. He was 
educated, brave, and adventurous. Him- 
self and two brothers fell by the Indian’s 
rifle. Two of his brothers-in-law shared 
the same fate. At twenty-four years of 
age he was with Boone in Kentucky, and 
next year took part in the deliberations at 
He hastened back to Vir- 
ginia in the autumn of 1776, and with per- 
fect confidence in his own resources fitted 


Boonesborough. 


out a privateer and cruised as its com- 
mander. His checkered career brought 
him to Dartmouth as a prisoner of war, 
thence, by a daring escape, to Paris, where, 
as he afterward said, he wandered un- 
known, and wondered ‘if there was in 
all the world a man so lonely as he.” 
Franklin met him, and conceived a strong 
esteem for the bold and handsome and 
courtly young hunter. He was received 
with marked interest at Versailles, and 
was the lion of the hour. Again he found 
his way back to Virginia, and rejoined 
Boone and Harrod in Kentucky in 1779, 
to lose his life soon afterward by a bullet 
from an ambuscade. 

Another of the group was that great 
soldier George Rogers Clark, whose gen- 
ius foresaw the importance of the North- 


oo 








or _— Fh oe VU. 
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SYCAMORE ON LULBEGRUD CREEK 


west, and whose prowess and skill con hensive mind of Jefferson. The achieve 
quered for the new republic that empire ment is a romance of war yet to be ade 
where now are established the great States quately told. His younger brother was 
of Indiana, Illinois, and Michigan. The of the same mould, and will be remember 


magnitude of the conception was appreci- ed for the marvellous expedition which, 
ated by none but himself and the compre- commanded by himself and his brother 
Vou. LXXV.—No. 445.—4 
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officer Lewis, crossed the continent to the 


mouth of the Columbia River 
The most accomplished of the pre-Revo 


lait 


monary proneers Was doubtless Colonel] 
John Todd, who fell afterward at the bat 
tle of the Blue Licks Besides being a 
thorough woodsman, he was a classical 
scholar, had been trained to the law, and 


service aS a soldier Though 
irty-two years of age at the time of 


his death, in 1782, he 


only th 
had assisted in subdu 
ing the Northwest, and filled the position 
of Military Governor of the Illinois 


He had also inaugurated a scheme for 


the extirpation of slavery, and first con 
ceived the great ordinance of 1787, and de 


vised, in the midst of frontier alarms, a 
comprehensive system of public aid to 
schools by grants of lands 

He and Boone and Floyd, with others, 
among them Parson Lythe, an adventu- 
rous preacher, were members of the first 
legislative body that met west of the Al 
Mountains. It the 
called on the 
banks of the Kentucky, in May, 1775, and 
The delib 
erations were opened with divine service, 
and the 


leghany gathered at 


1 } > } 
stockade Boonesborouch, 


] 
seventeen pioneers took part. 


sessions were held under a great 
elm The curious record has been pre 
served, and shows such characteristic en 
‘**On motion of Mr. Daniel 
leave is given to bring in a bill for 
ng game.” ‘*On motion of Mr. 
a bill to 
prevent profane swearing and Sabbath 


tries as these 
Be One 
presery 


Lythe, leave is given to bring in 


breaking 


Mr. Lythe, as has been men 
tioned, was the preacher hunter. The two 


DILIS were 


perfected, and were the first 


laws of the new community. Along with 


them were resolutions lookine to the es 


tablishment of courts of justice, and the 


organizing of a militia 


The Kentuckian, as has often been good 


humoredly remarked, is nothing if not 


parliamentary. He loves debate and the 


forms of debate, and best of all political 
de mate It was eveh SO with his progen 


itors. The orderly and strictly 


little 


tion at Boone sborough proceeded with its 


parlia 


mentary wav in which the conven 


business is quite surprising when the sur 
rounding dangers and the remoteness of 
the spot from all civilized aid are 
be red 


remem 
During all the years up to the sep 


aration from Virginia there was indispen 


sable need of a certain self-constituted au- 


thority. The parent commonwealth was 


remote and feeble, its officials too often 





careless of the struggling and distant com 


munity. Yet every form of law and pro 

The 
recommend 
the militia officers to cause delegates to be 


cedure was scrupulously observed. 


heads of settlements would 


chosen from their and these 


would convene in due form, and eall on 


companies, 


the people to choose representatives Ina 
legislative body, by the affairs of 
the district could be considered, and prop 


whom 
er action recommended. Thus delegates 
to the Virginia Assembly were selected, 
provisions for future conventions made 
and for. It 


may safely be asserted that the gravity, 


the common interest cared 
moderation, and patience which were ex 
hibited are unsurpassed in the early history 
of any of the commonwealths. 

It is strange to picture this curious phase 
in the pioneers’ history. Their daily life 
was one of danger, and combat with a foe 
that gave no quarter. They were advent 
urers upon the limitless West, and the 
animating spirit of each was that of per 
sonal independence. There was no organ 
Those that 
first came had not even a recognition from 


ized force or sanction of law. 


King George’s Governors, nor a charter of 
permission. Yet these men, usually es 
teemed so rude, and searce one of whom 
had ever witnessed a legislative session, 
instinctively laid the foundation of their 
occupancy in a well-considered and ad 
mirably expressed treaty, by which right 
of occupancy was formally secured, and 
upon that basis commenced of their own 
motion a political organization. When 
the Revolution dissolved their English al 
legiance, and private treaties with Indians 
were repudiated by Virginia, they careful 
ly established by chosen delegates their 
relations with Virginia, and scrupulously 
soucht lawful commissions to issue to the 
few officials required for their simple yet 
urgent needs. As they emerged from the 
hunter life, and agriculture began to flour- 
ish and accumulations for commerce to 
crow, they never lost sight of the lawful 
forms of procedure; and in a matter of 
such vital importance as the navigation 
of the Mississippi they held their hand, in 
constant deférence to the constituted pow 
er of the land, though tempted by every 
consideration that could sway men to take 


the 
their prosperity and comfort. 


by strong arm rights so essential to 
That they 
showed capacity for organization is not to 
be so much wondered at—such is the Eng- 


lish characteristic; but that they should 

















estrained their orga 
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GEORGE ROGERS CLAI 
The publie opinion of the settlers was to take 
onger than any statute eir rela m tla 
onus were for years those of assent to a Count 
common law of the country hich no 
nan pres uned to violate or thought of ters ol 
questioning. So simple nd obvious ere und S 
its necessary points that they vere noteven ence 
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vas that everv man should assist in the ere | 
common defence, and render prompt aid wee 
to his neighbor Debts there were none, Men w 
for property had not vet accumulated strol 
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and quieter communities were vindicated 


mages 
by money damages at the hands of a jury. 


ry} > 
IDLE 


maies to the keeping 


opinion committed the honor of fe 
of their armed kins 
vould have seouted appeal toa 
Each 
oO protect himself and that 


mel ana 
court for redress upon a wrong-doer 
was competent t 


which personally concerned him, and was 


expected to do so; and this received 


ho 


tion gained such general and sure footing 


r 


that an almost 


ceremonious regard for oth 
ers’ feelings and others’ persons became 
The 


strained by the 


universal violent were better re 
certainty of condign pun 
ishment at the hands of the outraged than 
they 


fine 


would have been by any mulct or 
Contrary to what the moralist might 
perhaps have predicted, the idea worked 
well. The result was, for the public, prompt 
and well concerted response to public duty . 
for the individual, great self-reliance in all 
that concerned his family or his honor, 
and an unwillingness to trouble the neigh 
borhood with a trial of any infringement 
of his personal rights as distinguished 
from property rights. Some of the in 
herited results of this peculiar society are 
observable to thisday. Among those who 
better class, 


the 
history of the State there has not been a 


aspire to be considered the 


suits for slander are unknown. In 


The slayer of a seducer 
And this re 
mark applies to the best population of 


- 4 
erim, con, tmal. 


has never been punished. 


Kentucky, as distinguished from a class 


that is degraded and inferior, so often con 
founded with it, but which is in no sense 
of pioneer origin. 

The little fort at Boonesborough was In 


an almost constant state of attack, and 


the increasing numbers and strength of 
the Indian war parties caused Boone and 


his comrades to enlarge it to such propor 


tions as would givea refuge for those who 
ventured to clear land and plant corn in 


the vicinity It mav well be considered 


as the central point of early pioneer life 


in Kentucky The walls of the fort were 


in part composed of the cabins in 


Log 
which the pioneers lived, and constructed 


partly of tall palisades. At the four cor 


the cabins projected like bastions. 


ners 


and enabled the defenders to resist at 


tempts to scale or burn the defences 


Within 


settlements, 


the enclosure, as in the other 


earliest there colleeted 
the little wealth of the adventurers. The 
pots and pans brought with such toil from 


was 


Virginia upon the pack-horse were, next 





to the gun and axe, their most valued pos 
, 


They“came along with the first 


Sessions 


wives and daughters of the pioneers, of 
whom there were as many as seven fami 
1775 


too, the Splnhbing wheel 


hes 


within the area of Kentucky in 
These brought, 
with which coarse yarns were made from 
buffalo wool: and it was not long before 
a few rude looms were improvised, that 
served for weaving a rough cloth suitable 
The name of 
William Poague, who first made 


for the men’s winter wear. 
noggins 
and buckets, has been preserved, coupled 
with that of his ingenious daughter, who 
discovered that a fibre for weaving could 
be beaten from nettles and woven in the 
Buckskin 
was the usual outer garb of the men, as 
well from Their 
rough marches through thickets and cane 


loom which her father made. 


choice as necessity. 
would soon have destroyed a less strong 
material. The cloth for under 
clothing was painfully brought from Vir 


cotton 


ginia along with the occasional supplies 
The wives and daugh- 
ters of the pioneers were more carefully 
provided for. 


of ammunition. 


They were apparelled in 


woollens and cottons, and wore shoes, 
brought overthe Wilderness Road. With 
al there was comfort and plenty. The 


list of luxuries was a.short one; the com- 
forts were substantial. 

Greatly prized among them was the 
cheerful fiddle that enlivened the long 
winter evenings, and relieved the tedium 
of their lonely life. For him who could 
make music with their favorite instrument 
there wasalwaysthe heartiest welcome and 
the choicest seat near the great log fire that 
The 
accomplishment was a rare one, and the 


supplied alike warmth and light. 


merits of the best fiddlers were well known 
the different 
The use of the fiddle and indulgence in 


throughout settlements. 
the dance were general with all of the first 
settlers. For old and young alike it was 
the approved recreation. The prevailing 
religious sentiment was Presbyterian or 
Baptist, for most of the pioneers were from 
Botetourt, in 
Virginia, or the strong Dissenter commu- 


Rockbridge, or Augusta, or 
nities of Pennsylvania. They were rigid 
in their theology and strict in their ob- 
servances, but their strictness seems nev 
er to have found fault with the innocent 
gayety of the neighborhood dance or the 
quilting party. Old Father Rice gave 
Presbyterian sanction by his presence, if 
not his participation ; and so did the earlier 
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INDIAN OLD FIELDS AND 


Baptists, represented by Squire Boone and 
such preachers Upon the subject of 
psalmody there was a serious and much 
debated difference throughout the settle 
ments. Very many of the first pioneers 
vould never singe Watts’s version, and 
inmade the rugged lines of Rouse a test of 
orthodoxy. But all allowed the dance 
and fiddle to the young and the gay, and 
cheered their own troubles with the sight 
and sound of innocent merriment. It is 
a curious fact that so sudden and radical 
a change should have occurred as mark 
ed the state of public opinion at the end 


of Kentucky's first twenty years. The 
French Revolution had then brought 
émigrés even to Kentucky. The agents 


of the Directory were fomenting political 
discontent at Lexington and Danville. 
By a queer freak, the French divided pub 
lic opinion politically and_ religiously. 
Those who shared the enthusiasm of the 
time for republican France became large 
ly advocates of the infidelity then pro 
fessed by representative Frenchmen, and 
imitators of their fashions and habits. 
And the social gayety of French manners 





VIEW FROM PILOT KNOB 


became so thoroughly identified in the 
common mind with disbelief, that the inno 


cent fiddle and the harmless dance were d 


nounced as incompatible W itl avowed reli 


1 
| 


ions. It was about the year 


TIOUS CONnVIC! 


1794 that the religious organizations made 
dancing as ibject of disc ipline The rule 
was not relaxed in the sterner denomina 
tions until a time well within the memory 
of men not yet old And as a parallel 
fact it may be noted that from 1794 up 
to the wonderful religious excitement of 
1803-4 there was, according to a most re 


liable contemporary, such general depart 


ure from the early ways that but a single 
lawyer in the State avowed a religious be 
lief. In a MS autobiography that has 


fortunately survived, a brave and useful 
and eminently pious old proneer recounts 
the happy escape of a party of settlers, 
male and female, from an ambuscade of 
Indians. The Indians made a “ blind,” 
or hiding-place of bushes, behind which 
they lay in wait for the whites who were 


to pass along the path. The voung peo 


ple went upa different ridge, in quest of 


wild plums, and so escaped the danger 
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SUNSET ON LICKING RIVER 


“This event was always thereafter” 
(savs the narrator) ‘‘rewarded as an ex 
traordinary interposition of Providence 
in their favour. For which many heart 
felt thanks were returned to Almighty 
God by the Parents of these Young people, 
who amidst all their dangers did not for 
get to Dance and Amuse themselves in the 
station whenever they could get the op 
portunity.” 

But the strict old Pre sbyte rian elder in 


another place tells, with an almost. re 
gret for those days of his youth, how the 
young people in the stations ‘enjoved 
themselves with Dancing several times 
each week It was not then considered 
criminal, and it kept up their spirits and 
cheerfulness, in the wilds of the West, 
and it must be admitted that it added to 
the health and happiness of the young Peo 
ple, and indeed it was not believed to be 
inconsistent with their religious duties. 
But after-times proved the necessity of 
limiting this amusement.” But these 


‘after-times,”’ as has been intimated, were 


not until the time of the 
French excitement 

Their favorite danee was 
the reel—the Virginia Ree 
as it is still ealled, and as it is 
yet danced in undiminishec 
popularity throughout rura 
Kentucky. The facing lines 
of dancers, the alternate ad 
vance and retreat of end 
couples, keeping strict time 
and executing the ‘' pigeon 
wing’ and other intricacies 
according to the performers 
ability, the continual sway 
and marking the music by all 
the dancers, the hands all 
round, the right and left, 
made an enlivening scene 
The quick, marked tune, in 
two-four time, emphasized by 
the stamp of the fiddler’s foot, 
and by the nods and gestures 
of the spectators, was played 
with an expression that was 
exhilarating. Of all dances, 
none has the contagious good 
humor and gayety that char 
acterize the Virginia Reel, 
danced at a country house to 
the musie of good country 
fiddlers Kor the musie of 
these has a swing of its own, 
and differs from the best or 
chestra, just as the camp-meeting hymn 
moves the soul ditferently from the best 
performances of a trained and fashiona 
ble chureh quartette. 

A negro slave owned by Captain Estill 
was pre-eminently the musician of the 
country in the earliest years. He wasa 
person of greatest importance from the 
further fact that he alone of all in the new 
country could make gunpowder. The cave 
where ‘* Monk” leached the earth for salt 
petre, and combined his dangerous mix 
ture, is one of the well-known spots of his 
toric interest in Madison County. He pos- 
sessed much intelligence, and was eccen 
tric and reserved. He was treated with 
respect and consideration by whites and 
Indians alike. His freedom was given 
him in 1782 in recognition of his conspicu 
ous bravery in an Indian fight. Thus, in 
addition to other points of interest, he was 
the first freed slave in Kentucky. His 
chemical secret—how to make gunpowder 

was never divulged by him, and in- 
sured him a consequence proportioned to 
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CAPTURE OF ELIZABETH AND FRANCES CALLAWAY AND JEMIMA BOON}! 


the value of that indispensable article in 
a settlement of hunters and Indian fight 
ers. But the powder made by ‘* Monk” 
was no doubt below the standard of even 
those rude days. The supply Was chiefly 
from Fort Pitt, and during the earlier 
vears the expeditions to fetch it were care 
fully planned, and intrusted only to the 
most daring and successful woodsmen. 
In June, 1776, the pioneers held a general 


meeting on the ‘‘ powder question,” and 


sent two representatives all the way to 


Williamsburg, one of whose duties it was 
to procure from the Virginia Assembly a 
supply of ammunition. The five hundred 
pounds that were granted were carrie d on 
horses through the wilderness to Fort 
Pitt, and thence by night voyages In Ca 
noes to Limestone (now Maysville _ and 
there secreted to await a favorable time 
for conveyance to the stations in central 


Kentucky It cost the lives of several 
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SIMON KENTON 


From painting owned by Robert Cl 


good men to accomplish the task. It was 


in the same year that, in a similar errand 
to Fort Pitt, a party of all 
killed or wounded, among them Colonel 


seven were 


Robert Patterson, the founder of the three 


cities Lexington, Cincinnati, and Dayton, 


received the tomahawk wound 


} 
who there 


which he bore to his vrave 


The dangers whieh Boone and his com 


+ 


panions encountered in the fields came to 


the very doors of their cabins, and con 


stantly menaced their families. Indians 


} } 


irked singly or in parties to seize a pris 
oner or take a scalp whenever an incau 
tious white should give the opportunity. 
Frequent combats (and each combat end 
death of one or both 


ed, as a rule, m the 


of those engaged) had habituated the men 


to danger It was later that they felt the 
ver of their wives and children 
on a Sunday 


1776. three 


afternoon in July, 


voung girls ventured from the 


enclosureof Boonesboroughtoamusethem 
seives with a canoe upon the river that 
flowed by the fon Insensibly they drift 
ed ith the lazv current, and before they 
were aware of their danger were seized 
by five warriors. Their resistance was 


useless, though they wielded the paddles 


arke, Cincinnati, Ot 


Their 


canoe was drawn ashore 


with desperation 


vere hurried off 
retreat 
Shawnee 


and they 
in rapid toward 
the 


Ohio. 


towns 11 
Their screams were 
heard at the fort, and the 
cause well guessed. Two 
of the girls were Betsey 
and Frances, daughters of 
Richard Calla 
way, the other was Jemi 


Colonel 
ma, daughter of Boone 
The fathers were absent, 
but soon returned to hear 
the evil news and arrange 
the pursuit. 
sembled a mounted party, 


Callaway as 


and was away through the 
woods to head off the In 
dians, if 
they might 
cross the Ohio, or 
the fatigue of their rapid 
march should so overcome 


pe ssible. before 
reach and 


before 


the poor girls as to cause 
their captors to tomahawk 
them, and so disencumber 
their flight Boone start 
ed directly the trail 
through the thickets and canebrakes. His 
rule was never to ride if he could possibly 
walk. 


on 


All his journeys and hunts, es 
His lit 


tle party numbered eight, and the anxiety 


capes and pursuits, were on foot. 


of a father’s heart quickened its leader, and 
found a ready response in the breasts of 
three young men, the lovers of the girls. 
Betsey Callaway, the oldest of the girls, 
marked the trail, as the Indians hurried 
them along, by breaking twigs and bend 
ing bushes, and when threatened with the 
tomahawk if she persisted, tore small bits 
from her dress, and dropped them to guide 
the pursuers. Where the ground was soft 
enough to receive an impression, they 
The flight was 
Indian method: the Indians 
marched some yards apart through the 


would press a footprint. 
in the best 


bushes and eane, compelling their cap- 
tives to do the same. When a creek was 
crossed they waded in its water to a dis 
tant point, where the march would be re 
sumed. By all the caution and skill of 
their training the Indians endeavored to 
obscure the trail and perplex the pur- 
suers., 

It is well known to those who have ob 
served Indian modes of life that the pur 
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er always marches faster than the pur 
d,if the parties are at all equally mate 
n wooderaft. To obscure a trail costs 

Unless it were perfectly covered 


yuuld never escape the eye of Daniel 


dav the pursuit was renewed It is no 
mo betor t light him Of smoke that rose 
n the distance showed where the Indians 
ere COO no a breaktast o buttalo me i 
e pursuers cautious ipproached, fear 





DANIEI 


Boone; and the three young men strained 
every faculty to observe and keep the 
‘sign.”’ 

The nightfall of the first day stopped 
the pursuit of Boone before he had gone 
far: but he had fixed the direction the Ind 
ians were taking, and at early dawn was 
following them. The chase was continued 
with all the speed that could be made for 
thirty miles. Again darkness compelled 
a halt, and again at crack of day on Tues 


r, ( 


BOONE 


ing lest the Indians might slay their cap 
tives and escape Colonel John Floyd, 
who was one of the party himself after 
ward killed by Indians), thus described the 
attack and the rescue, ina letter written 
the next Sunday to the Lieutenant of Fin 


William Preston 


‘Our study had been how to get the 


castle, Colonel 


prisoners without giving the Indians time 
to murder them after they discovered 


us Four of us fired, and all of us rushed 
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on them; by which they were prevented 
from carrying anything away except one 


shot-gun without any ammunition. Col 
onel Boone and myself had each a pretty 
fair shot as they began to move off. I 
am well convinced I shot one through the 
body. The one he shot dropped his gun; 


mine had none. was covered 


The place 


With thick cane and vpelng so much elated 


on recovering the three poor little heart 
broken girls, we were prevented from 
making any further search. We sent the 


Indians off almost naked, some without 
none of them with 
After 


the girls came to themselves sufficiently 


their moccasins, and 
so much as a knife or tomahawk. 
to speak, they told us there were five Ind 
ians, four Shawanese and one Cherokee; 
they could speak good English, and said 
they should go to the Shawanese towns. 
The war-club we got was like those I have 


seen of that nation, and several words of 
vhich the girls retained, 


were known to be Shawanese.”’ 


their language, 


The return with the rescued girls was 


the To crown 
their satisfaction, the young lovers had 


occasion for great rejoicing. 


proved their prowess, and under the eve 
of the greatest of all woodsmen had shown 
their skill and courage. They had fairly 
the loved. 
later a general summons went throughout 
the little settlements to attend the first 
wedding ever solemnized Kentucky 
Samuel Henderson and Betsey Cal- 


girls they Two weeks 


won 


on 
soil 
laway were married in the presence of an 
ipproving company that celebrated the 
The 


formal license from the county court was 


event with dancing and feasting. 
not waited for, as the court-house of Fin 
which county Kentucky was 
part, was distant more than six hundred 
the 
religious 


castle, of 


miles. The ceremony consisted of 


contract with witnesses, and 


vows administered by Boone's. brother, 
preacher of the 


as Hard- 


Frances Callaway became 


who was an occasional 


known 


popularly 


| Baptists. 


persuasion 
within a year the wife of the gallant Cap- 
tain John Holder, afterward greatly dis 
the and 
Boone’s daughter married the son of his 


tinguished in pioneer annals; 
friend Callaway 

The first pioneers were so successful in 
holding their settlements that others hast 
ened to join them, attracted by the abun 
dance of the game and the fertility of the 
To some, no doubt, the element of 
great induce- 


soil. 


constant adventure was a 


ment,and fully were they gratified. Some, 
like Simon Kenton, as a hunter and woods 
Boone, seemed to 


man second only to 


seek hazard. He it was whose desperate 
ride, lashed to the back of an untamed 
horse, was the true original of Byron's 
Mazeppa. Unlike Boone, Kenton excited 
in his Indian foes the most exasperated 
feelings of vengeance. Aside from wounds 


received in fight, he 


was several times 
brought to the very verge of death while 
a prisoner in the Indians’ hands. 
occasion he was struck apparently dead 
with a tomahawk that clove his shoulder 
through the three several 
times he was bound to the stake to die by 
fire, and as often as eight times was he 
compelled to ‘‘run the gauntlet.” None 
of this generation will ever know in its 
true significance the horror of that word. 
There is now probably no man living who 
has ‘‘run the gauntlet” as an Indian 
prisoner. The venerable reverend 
Thomas P. Dudley, of Lexington, Ken 
tucky, now approaching his hundredth 
year, was sentenced, but reprieved. His 
comrades suffered the ordeal, while he in 
mere whim was ransomed for a pony and 


On one 


collar- bone ; 


and 


The Indians ranged 
themselves in two lines, between which 
the prisoner was compelled to run for his 
life, eluding as best he could the blows of 
tomahawks and war-clubs that were aim- 
ed at him in his flight. 
fortune or activity saved the prisoner. 
the Indians would in mere 
caprice use long sticks instead of deadly 
weapons, and in a few rare instances 
pure courage saved the victim. Kenton 
on one occasion won the applause of the 
head chiefs of the Wyandots, who inter 
fered to save his life from their infuriated 
warriors. 


a keg of whiskey. 


Sometimes good 


Sometimes 


No sooner was he unbound to 
commence the fatal race than he seized a 
war-club, and dashed down the line strik- 
ing in desperation at every warrior armed 
with hatchet Though covered 
with wounds, he reached the goal alive, 
still brandishing the weapon with which 
he had fought his way. 


or club. 


The exploit was 
without a parallel in Indian experience; 
it won their admiration, and for that time 
saved him. 

The death by fire was seldom inflicted. 
The gauntlet was rare, but the stake even 
rarer. It was only under circumstances 
that to the Indian mind were exceeding- 
ly aggravating that a prisoner was burn- 
ed. Boone, like others, was in constant 
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fare with them, and was several 

es their prisoner, yet the Indians 
{i a sort of rude kindness toward 
n while in their power. The well 
derstood code of war was that actual 
tbat was to the death, and that sur 
se and ambuseade were to be ex 
‘ted, and the scalp of the slain went 
» the victor. During the period from 
783 to 1790 no less than fifteen hun 
red authenticated instances of death 
the Indian rifle or tomahawk oe 
irred; but they were, after a rough 
fashion, regarded as part of the risk 

iat ploneers took The Indians must 
iave sutfered as much or more, and 
they too regarded it as the fate of con 

nual war. But Kenton and a few 
olners appear to have been considered 
is transgressors of the rules of * fair 
fighting,” and to them, when caught, 
extreme penalty was administered 

This state of continual war and in 
cessant activity made it of last impor 
tanee that the outfit of the hunter 
should be exactly suited to his sur 
roundings. Like his Indian foe, he 
cut down his equipment to the minimum 
of bulk and weight, and experience soon 
established what became the accepted un 
form. 

A happy and artistic thought has pr 
served the authentic pioneer costume, 
sculptured upon the State Military Monu 
ment at Frankfort, from models prepared 
under the eye of pioneers that then sur 
vived. The coat, or ** hunting shirt,” that 
reached to the thigh, was of coarse cloth, 


or preferably of well-dressed deer -skin 
that turned rain, and was not readily 
torn. Around the. neck and shoulders 
was a fringe six inches long, not in 
tended for ornament alone, but suppl ving 
the strings so often needed by a hunter 
The four pockets, two on either breast, 
were exactly placed that the use of wea 
pons should not be embarrassed A belt. 
carrying tomahawk and knife, passed 
through loops at the back, and was tight 
ened by a buckle or thongs. 

Beneath the right arm swung the bul 
let-pouch, and with it the powder-horn 
In the former were carried the bullets, 
the cotton ‘‘patching”’ with which the 
balls were surrounded in loading, and the 
precious extra flints, all enclosed and fast 
ened in interior pockets, lest in rapid 
movement they might be lost. The pow 
der-horn was selected with reference to 





ROBERT PATTERSON 


the curve of the body, that it might lie 
close, and neither impede the use of the 
right arm, nor become entangled with the 
bushes or cane Much care was bestow 
ed ipon its adornment, and it was soften 
ed by boilin: 


t 
l 


to receive the desired shape 
and preparation At the left side hung 
the tomahawk, alight hatchet with curved 
blade, useful in many ways about the 
camp, and a formidable weapon in close 
combat The knife lay aeross the chest 
within ready grasp. Over his short trou 


sers and stockings the hunter habitually 


wore deer-skin legoings that reached to 
the middle thigh These were prepared 
of brain-dressed skins that perfeetly turn 
ed the rain and dew \long their outer 
edge were often fringes of strings hang 
Ing for ready use The leet were cased 
In moceasins, to which soles of raw hide 


were sometimes sewed: but as a rule the 
soft elk-skin was preferred, for the face 
of the land was as vel unbroken turl o1 
forest mould, soft and springy to thi 
tread Stone cropped out as cultivation 
disturbed the soil in after years A cap 
brought from the eastern settlements, or 
made of the skin of a “coon or panther 
completed the costume of the original 
hunter of Kentucky. 

The rifle that the Kentucky roneer 
carried Was a weapon suited Ih every re 
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ingement 


and the arguments 


small differences. 


were 
acrimonio over very 
A curious me? 


aay el 


nadum made at an early 


of the 


some 
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the barrel’s length from the breech. Upo 
of was wel] 


agreed that the top of the breech, the fing 


t 
it 


the theory “sighting,” it 


slit of the hind sight, and the edge of t] 


ile 


fore sight should lie in one line. This in 


sured equal accuracy at any distance be 


tween ten and one hundred and fifty 


JOHN BROWN. 


noted Charles Scott (af 


(yovernor) 


most pioneers, 


terward a major-general and 


that bullets to 


Allei 


hever 


thought a calibre of fifty 


the pound « is best John 


was emphatic barrel need 


be longer than three feet eight inches, 


mountings, as more 


of 
rs, explained that the gun 


and preferred brass 
easily kept bright Knox, the chief 
the Le Hunt 
barrel should be chambered to receive the 


and tl 


charge wh imed home 


hind 


the Trun 


The material of the rifle barrel 
was soft iron, to permit easier manipula- 


tion; 


paces. 


and as use dulled the grooves, the 


‘saws were run through,” as the term 
was, enlarging the bore and restoring the 
accuracy of the gun. 

The Kentucky rifle of former days is 
Even those that 


remain have generally been supplied with 


now no longer made. 
percussion locks, and these in their turn are 
antiquated. In very early times an eccen 
tric gunsmith named Graham built a soli- 
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BRYANT 


tary cabin on the waters of the Elkhorn, 
where he made the best gun in Kentucky. 
From habit more than public demand he 
pursued the trade till his death in 1820. 
He first introduced the ‘* trade-mark” 
the West. 
and stars stamped in the soft iron around 


into 


Llis rifles have alternate circles 


the 6ctagonal muzzle. 
The skill acquired by the Kentucky 
hunters in the use of the long rifle has 
not been exaggerated. Constant practice, 
and the fact that life depended upon it, 
made every man a marksman. 
culiarities of 


The pe 
guns were as well known 
and as carefully observed as the idiosyn 
of men Nowadays 
manufactured the 
duplicate of every other, and each the 
The 


closest scrutiny will not detect a variation, 


erasies rifles are 


by thousand, each a 
perfection of mechanical excellence 


and the tall and the short, the long-armed 
and the short armed, the long necked and 
the short-necked, use each the same wea- 
pon, But in the pioneer day s, as each vun 
was hand-made in every respect, and each 
as a rule made to order, the owner caused 
his gun to be measured and shaped and 
weighted to suit its intended user. There 
was in those days a 
of 


stant and careful practice made each man 


** personal equation” 
rifle as well as of rifleman, and con- 


the perfect master of his own weapon. The 
story is authenticated the late Chief 
Justice Robertson wife who 


by 
of a recog 
nized the peculiar report of her husband's 
rifle as he returned home after a year's 
absence in Indian captivity. 


PIONEERS 


STATION 


life 


The 


ready been said, one of unceasing vigilance 


of the hunter was, as has al 
and activity. It involved every possible 
for the 
highest qualities of courage and endur 


danger and fatigue, and called 


ance 


Every out-door occupation carried 
with it the risk of death or captivity. 


Boone, with all his craft, beeame a prison 


He 


had the tact to ingratiate himself with his 


er, and was carried as far as Detroit 


captors, W ho were especially oratified at a 
victory by some of their chiefs in trials of 
1 with the rifle. 


skill Boone was prudent 
enough to suffer himself to be beaten, and 
by a margin so narrow as to enhance the 
triumph. The distinction of excelling the 
great white hunter with the rifle filled the 
Indian soul with pride. 
At the town 


Boone discovered that 


of Ch 


an expedition Ww 


Shawnee Lillicothe, 
as 
» 
Re 


solved to save his family and friends at 


preparing against his own station 


every hazard, he escaped from the Indian 
town, and in four days reached Boones 
borough, one hundred and sixty miles dis 
tant The toilsome and perilous march 
was made in safety , across rivers and over 


prairies and through woods and 


cane 
brakes. The famished traveller tasted but 
a single meal during his journey, and he 
appeared like a spectre to his friends, who 
had The of 
the appre vaching attack was speedily civen 
The 


the stockade, the cattle 


reckoned him dead 


alarm 


settlers collected and strengt 


hened 
and horses 
secured, and every preparation perfected 
for a vigorous defence 


were 


But the Indians 
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aig ived the escape ol Boone had discon 
certed their plans Again the indefatiga 
ble backwoodsman hurried to the banks 
of « 4 LO Lat 1h th Lildhi ah small 
party of 1 nen Chere he surprised a 
dadetachme! oO e Indian oree, and in 
Stal ( l hn the rear of the body that 
had alread sta d for Boonesborough 
Following e tra ith consummate 
rapidity and sill, he overtook and by a 
Circullous March passed his enemy, reach 
Ing the fort rst DY a Gavs tinmic 

The Indians were beaten in their own 
tactics Phi had been overreached in 
skill and overcome in endurance. Boone 
had twice passed them, and their medita 


But 
five hundred 


ted surprise was a failure they num 


bered more than well-armed 
warriors, and were commanded by Cana 
the 
The 


and a ae 


Hamilton, 
Northwest. 


I 
British flag was displayed, 


appointed by 


- > ni 
nor Of the 


mand Ton nmediate § irrende 9 made upon 


Boone, coupled with a threat of massacre 


by the tomahawk if it were not complied 


with Boone asked time to consult with 
his comrades, and employed the delay 


thus secured in 
The 
hy 


the 


the siege. 


preparing lor 


pioneers resolved 


Manimousiy to 
ht to the death. Captain Duquesne, 


commandant of the Indians, disap 
pointed in his hopes of s prise or 


surren 


der, next asked a conference with nine of 
the pioneers Strange as it May appear, 
Boone, for the only time in all his fron 
tier experience, was deluded by the shal 
low artifice \ecompanied by eight oth 
ers, he went out from the stockade to treat 


with the enemy \ crowd of Indians 


surrounded the little 


party, 


attempted to engage their 


itte ion th talk about surrender of the 
post At length it was suggested that a 
solemn custom of the Indians should be 
observed—that the hands of each white 
ian Shou | De crasped DV tWo warriors 


Im token Ol! 


permanent friendship. Boone 


acquiesced, and the warriors approached. 
Instantly t proneers broke through the 


if crowd, and ran for their lives 


to the Tort sut one man was wounded 
by the volley iat followed their flight, 
and the cover of the stockade was regain 
ed The eident brough ipon Boone 
for a time a suspicion with some that he 
was not at heart true to his fellow plo- 
neers Even his friend Callaway for a 


But the 


Was soon disimisst d 


. ‘oe 
Shared this veilel 


time 


thought 


injurious 


and Boone's 
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frank explanation ‘‘that he didn’t know 


how it happened, but he had played the 
great fool,” was accepted as true. It was 
the first time and the last time that the 
old pioneer lost even for a moment his 


sagacity and self-possession. He had the 
more discreet 
the 


became 


singular gift of becoming 


and resourceful, and at same time 


daring, as danger 


His 


The Indians, 


more more 
pressing faculties 


allve 


, 
ol 


were how ali 


under the direction 
their Canadian officers, attempted to 
run a mine beneath the stockade, and so 
gain an entrance. They worked secretly 
and diligently, but the earth that they 
cast into the stream discolored the water 
and revealed their plan Boone counter- 
mined, digging with such tools as his lit 
tle stock contained, and taunting his foe 
with the discovery of their scheme. The 
contest then became one of sharp-shoot 
ers, and the enemy were beaten off with 
loss 

The stockade stations served excellent 
They 


gave 


ly well their purpose. 
rifle shot, and 
inferior force 


vere proof 
against vood cover 
to an resisting an attack 
Sometimes a bold marksman would climb 
into the top of a neighboring tree, and 
from his elevated perch would pick off 
within the fort. But his 


tion was as dangerous as it was advanta 


the men posl 
veous, and he soon became the target of 
unequalled riflemen. The tree still stands 
at Harrodsburg from the forks of 
McGary, by a 


down an Indian sharp-shooter 


which 
brought 
But the 
numbers was counterbal 


wonderful shot, 
mere power of 
anced by the shght defences, and the con 
test was mainly of individual skill, endur 
ance, and Strategy. 

The English Colonel Byrd had entered 
Kentucky with a large foree of Indians in 
1781, bringing with him what had not be 
fore been seen in Kentucky, a couple of 


With these he 


station east of 


small field - pieces. 
dued Lexington. 
Why he did not exterminate the settlers, 


as lie 


sub 
every 


might easily have done, has never 
been explained. One tradition has it (and 
we may hope it is correct) that Colonel] 
Byrd was an officer schooled in a different 
style of war,and that the barbarities prac 
tised by his Indians upon the inmates of 
Ruddle’s and Martin’s stations caused him 
to terminate his campaign abruptly and 
return to Detroit. 

The 
Todd, 


John 
authority 


warning enough for 


who at 


was 


obtained 


once 
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BLUE LICKS BOONE 


CROSSED 


FORD AT WHERE 


from Jefferson, Governor of Virgin 
ia, to erect at the publie expense a 
fort at Lexington that should 
‘proof against Swivels & small 
Artillery which so terrify our peo 
But the exchequer was low indeed, 


be 


ple.” 
and the Governor entreated Todd to re 
member the virtue of economy. 

A substantial structure on the creek side 
was soon built. ‘Eight feet in the clear, 
walls 7 feet thick of Rammed dirt, inclosed 
with good timbers 9 feet high only, from 
4 feet upwards 5 feet thick. The top of 
the wall is neatly picketed 6 feet High, 
proof against Small Arms. Ditch 8 feet 
wide & between 4 & 5 feet deep.” And 
from that time Indian force 
crossed to the west of the Kentucky River. 

The cost of this fort 
Colonel Todd reported it to the Governor 
He wrote: 
‘The whole expence amounts to 11,341£ 


no large 


is worth notice. 


almost in terms of apology. 


10s., as will appear by the account here- 


with Sent. It is in vain for me to assure 


your Excellency that Diligence and Econ 


+ 


omy has been used in this business, as the 
W ork so abundantly proves it 


four times the expence never before made 


for the Publick a work equal to this. An 


| believe 
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Emulation the overseers & Re 


wards in Liquor to the men proved pow 


among 
erful Incentives to Industry. Being a 
charge of an uncommon nature,1 thought 
it proper to present it to your Excellency 
& the Council, being better Judges of 
the Necessity & Expediency of the Work 
than the Auditors, who are probably un 
acquainted with the Circumstances of this 
By either of the Delegates your 
Excellency may have an opportunity of 


Country. 


transmitting the money.” 

This apparently extravagant outlay, for 
the payment of which Colonel Todd 
pledged himself to the contractors, dwin 


dles, when examined, to amusingly small 


proportions The value of the curre ney 
had been fixed by legislation of the pre 
at one thousand o for 
the Virginia 

f 


expe ndit ire ol 


vious year f paper 


one of hard and 


The 


in hard cash was the 


money, 
pound Was Ss oe. 
publie money refore 
just $37 76! Well might Todd say, ‘‘ four 


times the expence never before made for 
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Publick a work equal to this.” And 


may the modern engineer consider 


conomy and efliciency of a defence 


made tenable the whole St 


te of Ken 





vy. and wonder if the days of common 


» and frugality in public outlays will 


f 


r return 
fhe fort thus opportunely built saved 
hamlet of Lexington from attack in 
creat expedition of the combined tribes 
iuinst the Kentucky settlements. It was 
supreme effort to drive out the white 
in. and with its failure Indian warfare 


{ 


ecame again a series of desultory forays 
ind small but sanguinary combats 

The ability of the renegade Simon Girty 
ombined the warlike tribes beyond the 
Ohio in an expedition which he ably com 
manded. Noname was more abhorred or 
dreaded than his. He was the inearna 
tion of savage cruelty. He was one of 
the four sons of a drunken reprobate W ho 
yandered into the extreme west of Penn 
sylvania, and was there murdered by some 
companion wretch. The children were 
made captives by a marauding band and 
carried off to the Indian towns. George, 
one of the boys, beeame a Delaware Ind 
ian, and continued with them through 
life, abandoning all the habits of the 
white man, and forgetting the language 


of his youth. James was adopted by the 
Shawnees, and became an active and cruel 
foe to the whites. His delight was to in 
vent new and lingering tortures and to 
After he 


became enfeebled by a disease that de 


superintend their application. 


stroyed his power of walking, he would 
cause captive women and children to be 
pushed within his reach that he might 
Thomas 


hew them with his tomahawk. 
lived and died with the Shawnees, an or- 
dinary Indian, unnoted for any marked 
traits of enterprise or ferocity. 

But Simon Girty became the representa 
tive of all the most dreadful forms of Ind 
ian cruelty and activity. He was adopt 
ed by the Senecas, and except for a brief 
period, when in the employ of Lord Dun 
more on the frontier, he lived with them 
At one time he and 
Kenton were brother scouts, and the re 
membrance of it induced him, in a caprice 


and the Shawnees. 


of mercy, to save his old comrade from 
the stake to which he was already bound. 
But the weakness was never repeated. 
He advised and witnessed the burning 
of Colonel Crawford, and laughed heart- 
ily at the wretched sufferer’s prayer that 
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his torments might be ended by a bullet 
He was a slave to drink, and when under 
its influence it is said ‘‘he had no compas 
sion in his heart.” Girty profoundly and 
man, and lost 


no chance of displaying 


sincerely hated the white 
1 
His AanLMOSILY 


Assembling more than six hundred 
picked warriors of the Shawnees and 
neighboring tribes at the old Indian town 
of Chillicothe, he moved rapidly and se 
cretly, crossing the Ohio where Cinein 
nati now is built, and pushing toward 
the settlements in the Blue-grass. The 
capture of Lexington meant an extermi 


nation of the whites north and east of the 


lo his chagrin, | 


Kentucky River is spies 
brought word that the new fort was just 
completed and impregnable. The grand 
plan had to be changed. 

Northeast of Lexington, and about five 
miles distant, lay Bryant's Station, a 
place that ranks in Kent ICKY annals 
second only to Boonesborough It had 
been early occupied by Joseph Bryant, a 
brother-in-law of Daniel Boone, and 
around his cabin soon colleeted others 
whose numbers gave an effective force of 
forty-four riflemen. The quadrangular 
enclosure was like that at Boonesborough 

in part of cabin walls, and partly of 
strong pickets It stood on a gentle ele 
vation on the banks of the Elkhorn, look 
ing out over the fairest land of the West. 
The bounty of nature embarrassed the 
pioneer with the luxuriance of forest 
growth and thick cane that sprang from 
the tall and matted grass. The industry 
of the settlers was but beginning to be ob 
servable around the little fort. The great 
buffalo trace that led from the Blue Licks 
on the east, through the rich pastures of 
the Blue-grass, by the Stamping Ground 
and Drennon’s Lick, to that graveyard 
of the mastodons at Big Bone, had been 
made a pathway between the stations 
The forest had been cleared away nearest 
the station, and small patches of corn 
waved their tassels close against the cane, 
whose dense growth proved the fertility 
of the soil. But between Bryant's Station 
and Lexington the short five miles trav- 
ersed a yet unbroken wilderness. The 
rich and undulating acres, where now are 
found the manors of opulent stock-breed 
A picket sta- 
tion, as it were, that Todd had located two 


ers, were as yet unbroken 


miles southeast of Lexington, and held 
with a single family, was the only inroad 
upon the primitive forest in that direc- 








68 
ion Next to him lay the favorite feed 
ng ground of the bison and the elk, where 


now are unrolled the pastures of Ashland 
and Ellershie 

Silently, on an August night, Guirty 

} } } } oe 

h six hundred Indians surrounded the 


Within it 


ind preparation, for the men were to start 


{ 


station tnere was actlVI1ty 


it early dawn to releve Captain John 
Holder's little fort, across the Kentucky, 
hich Was reported as threatened; but 
no one dreamed that Girty was near. At 


dawn the riflemen set out from the east 
ern gate, but fortunately a volley 
them before it was too late to regain 


the 


commander, and from his experience of 


stockade. Elijah Craig was their 


Indian tactics he @uessed the foree and 


plan of the enemy, and foresaw the siege 
that he was to repel Fortunately there 
were provisions and ammunition, but by 


SOMME MIpProy dence the enclosure of the 


take in the spring of water 


Station did not 
ich the garrison must rely. 

Calling all the women together, he ex 
ned that the Indians were concealed, 
believed, in force about the spring. 
But he thought that the ambuscade would 


not be de veloped 


intil an attack by a 


smalier party on the other side of the 
stockade, intended to divert the pioneers’ 
ittent should first be made; and he 


to fetch 


before the crand attack 


women to volunteer 
the 


commenced, the supply of water that was 


from spring, 
indispensable 

It was naturally objected by the women 
that but Crai 


the met o 
soned that the 


1, ought to <o, rea 
women usually went to the 
spring with their buckets, and rarely the 
men; that the one would be regarded by 
the Indians as a proof that their ambus 
cade and plan of attack was not suspected, 
would bring on the attack 


while the other 
in open ground The erisis was urgent, 
the peril great; but the women speedily 
reached their conclusion. Thirty or forty 


women and girls went out through the 


western gate, each carrying her pail or 
and endeavoring by laughter or 


discuise the fear that penetrated 


bucket, 
song to 
every bosom Across the open space and 
past the side of the canebrake they passed 
to the 


on bubbling spring that burst out 


from the foot of the knoll. Their faces 


betrayed no fear, their manner showed no 
agitation, their walk was not quickened, 


though they felt sure that the rifles of 


five hundred savages bore upon them, and 
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that would survive a signal of 


attack, 


not one 

The buckets were dipped one after an 
other in the spring, and loaded with thei 
precious burden the brave women return 
ed toward the fort. It the 


thick cane was again passed, and the bush 


was not until 


tall weeds left behind, that 
disturbed. 


es and then 


composure Was Then, safe 
from the tomahawk and the knife of the 
savages, and well within the protecting 


the rifles of their husbands and 
with 


range of 


fathers, they hastened trembling 


limbs toward the open gate, spilling It) 


their safety part of the treasure they had 


carried so steadily through danger, and 
bursting into tears of agitation and prid 


Not 
did an 


and gratitude. a gun was fired at 


them, nor Indian move, though 
the little company passed within twenty 
vards of five hundred. Craig had exactly 
cuessed his enemy’s plan and forecast his 
action. It was the boldest of bold risks, 
but it was confidently proposed and per 
Men often won 


dered afterward what would have become 


fectly carried through. 


of Craig had the Indians fired upon the 
women, or rushed out and captured them ; 
was that 


his good sense and the women’s courage 


but Craig’s good-natured reply 


made the exploit a safe venture. 

As the fight opened, and the little gar 
rison of forty men held out stoutly against 
Bell and 
Tomlinson, mounted their horses to carry 


such odds, two brave fellows, 


the news to other stations and bring up 
The 


open, and they dashed at topmost speed 


help. gate was suddenly swung 
into the very face of the Indian ranks, 
and were through and beyond, and into 
hid 
them from the aim of their astonished foe. 
Soon Todd and the men from Lexington 
came hurrying up, and the news went on 
to Boone, and from him to Trigg at Har- 


the cover of the waving corn that 


rodsburg, and still further on to Logan. 
Never had there been such a general up 
rising. The word flew from settlement to 
settlement that every fighting man was 
needed. The was instant 
unanimous. The little garrison 
while was sorely activity 
and courage availed them. The women 
moulded bullets and cut ‘* patching,” and 
cared for the wounded and dying as they 
fell. The very children caught the inspi- 
ration of their parents’ courage, and ran 
from place to place with gourds full of 
water to extinguish the flames that the 


and 
mean 


response 


pressed, but 




















An destined 
ve the slayer of the renowned Tecum 
and Vice 
esident of the republie Slept pe acefully 


s cradle 


irrows lighted. infant, 


and to become a Senator 


+t t 


-In care Of a littie sister, Wh 


ose 


tv to that tender duty still left her 


on to the 


to carry ammun mien. 
[It was indeed a gallant fight The ar 


il of Boone and Todd caused Girty to 
off his force and retreat toward the 
Mio; and then followed the pursuit tha 
led in the battle of the Blue Licks : 

] . t 


any ol 


Kentuck 

he pursuers felt sure of a victory over 

repulsed Indians, and insisted upon a 
i The pr 


judgment of Todd 


march and a ficht idence 


ipid 


Boone and the 


ere overborne by the rash and insubor 
nate courage of MeGary, who rushed 


the ex 
Ho \ 


Boone endeavored to retrieve the error, 


to the ford, carrying with him 


ted and shouting hunter-soldiers 


nd how Trigg and Todd and scores of 
hers, the best men of the country, fell, 
as otten been told low Netherland 


rallied 
foree, is a landmark of 


How Aaron 


ved his captain, Robert Patterson, dis 


eld the ford handed, and 


e routed 


single 
Ken 
Rey hoids 


wky heroism 


mounting and giving his horse that his 


escape the while 


ie bravely took all the chance of death, 


friend might massacre, 


s told in every story of the inf State 


The gratitude of the rough woodsman, 


whose profanity had been rebuked by Pat 
terson in a former campaign, and who had 
become deeply relimious, was there prove d 
The 


words in 


reason for it was given 1n 
‘He 
soul, and I felt I must save his life. 
Indian 


Girty retired with num 


simple 
after-years: saved my 


It was the last great battle on 
Kentucky soil. 
berless sealps to the Scioto towns, and for 
weeks there was savage revel and joy 
throughout the tribes. 

But the life of the Kentucky pioneers, 
though full of adventure and danger, had 
other features than those of Indian war 
fare and hunting buffalo and deer. 
were from the earliest days a few good 
to be found the 
camp, and immigrants as they came west- 


There 


books even in poorest 
ward over the W ilderness Road brought 
with them Bibles and psalm-books, and 
standard works, even then somewhat out 
of date, that served to make up little li- 
braries for the 
were usually in manuscript, but the read 


stations. School-books 
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‘the older pe ople was cenerally w i 


the reason of its se 


Se Le ected for 


Marshall, the 


Harry Innis, and who 


arcenhess 
bitter personal enemy of 
Vrotle nh his ange 
of Kentucky, dwelt with empha 
‘OpV Ol The Senti 


sis upon the fact that a « 

mental Journey belonging to Innis had 
een found in New Orleans, and argued 
rom that circumstance in support ol s 


charge that Innis and others whom Mar 


red were in treasonabie co 


spondence with the Spanish authorities 
T e unfounded € rare Has ma s t 
been abundantly refuted, but it is s 

cant that the owners! Ip Of a DOOK § ild 
have cut so great al ire 1th t ost 


violent polit 


Che ( 


DOSSeSSION OT 


icS OT thie hia 
F > 
‘haracter of Innis’s book, like Boone’s 


Gulliver's Travels, hints the 


that the proneers Ol KK hl 


tucky were familiar with 

The little stations were at first the camps 
of hunters who in groups of five or ten 
ventured into the wilderness As fam 
lies came from the eastward, the little 


communities form By 


insensibly took 


common consent some competent pioneer 
Boone at Boones 


Asaph, Harrod at 


orders 


was recognized as chief 
borough, Logan at St 
Harrodstown and to his ever\ 
man held himself bound in cheerful obe 


‘| he 


the enclosures of the stations created a 


dience rathering for safety within 


feeling of almost kinship amone the in 
ars, 


The 


mates. Their fe hopes, dangers, were 


common meat 


by the hunters was free to all; 


»ylanted under range of the rifles, was cul 


vated in common, and vathered for the 


winter use ofall. The ‘‘ claims” and ** pre 
( mptions” were marked to await the time 


vhen the owner could safely take posses 
sion and live upon them. 

antece 
all 


In the large 


As has already been said, the 
dents of the pioneers made them near 
a strongly religious people. 
majo. ity of instances they adhered to the 
denominations, 
the 


gration there was in almost eve ry 


Baptist or Presbyterian 


and from the earliest days of immi 
Station 
a preacher, volunteer or ordained, whose 
flock was the little community. Squire 
Boone, pious and brave, preached the Hard 
shell faith at Boonesborough ; Elijah Craig 
was the spiritual leader as well as the com 


Neither had 


warrant from any organization, but they 


mandant at Bryant’s Station. 


seem to have done much good in spite of 


that informality. At length Lewis Craig 
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a Baptist commission, and Da 
art he 


ith Pres yvterian credentials, t 


first commiussion-bearing preachers since 


the day when Parson Lythe read the Epis 
copal service beneath the elm at Boones 
borough The narrative left by Robert 
McAfee, and still Inpubl shed, gives a 
Striking picture oF the primitive and ro 
DU piety of those days The observance 
ol family worship and public services of 
religion ere almost universal 

\n increasing sense of security and the 
eradual ero vth of pop ilation bro ivht new 
ind important measures to their notice 
The need of a separate State organization 
Was becoming dally more apparent. The 
navigation of the Mississippi largely en 
caged attention, for the settlers were be 


Pinning to produce corn and tobacco that 


req ured a market The relations of the 


West to the 


pose d Union, and the terms of the Con 


old Confederation and to the 
pre 


stitution, were deeply pondered by a com 


munity that as vel had no newspaper, 
whose nearest station was hundreds of 
miles from the seat of government of the 


parent State, and whose daily life was one 


of hazard and hardship. But, as has al 


ready been remarked, the ploneers were, 


as a ruie 


A 


recently 


superior and well-informed men. 


of their intellectual life has 


been discovered, 


Ssalnpie 
It is the jour 


lal an 


I d memoranda of debates of the ** Po 
litical Club,” as it was called. This body 
| 


ield its meetings at Danville, and pro 


ceeded with an almost amusing formal- 


ity and. punctilio. Among its members 


were some of 


the most conspicuous men 
in Western history. There were Christo- 
pher Greenup, who afterward became a 


United States District Judge: James 


Congressman and Governor; Harry 
his, 
Speed and his brother Thomas, afterward 
an influential Congressman; George Mu 
ter, Quartermaster of Virginia during the 
Revolution, and who was Chief-Justice of 
the district; Thomas Todd, subsequently a 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the United 
States; John Brown, who, after serving as 
Lafayette’s aide, became a member of the 
Continental Congress, and for many years 
was Senator; James Brown, his brother, 
Senator from Louisiana, and 
Minister to France; Samuel 
McDowell, who became a judge, and was 


afterward 
] 


iOnge 


time 


conspicuous in the conventions and de- 
bates that led up to the formation of the 
State Constitution; besides others more or 


less influential in public affairs. 
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The debates were upon such topies 


the right to navigate the Mississippi, and 





the political modes by which it should be 
obtained; the tr 


to make with Spain ; 


eaty which Jay propos 


the condition of th: 


Continental currency; the erection o 


Kentucky into an independent mem) 
the of the Ind 
ian title, and the just and expedient treat 
ment of the Indian 

At a later day the club took up the pro 


of Confederacy; the nature 


posed Constitution of the United States 
and discussed it, section by section, through 
a series of meetings. The secretary with 
scrupulous exactness noted the arguments 
of the debaters and the resolutions of the 
club, and reduced to order the alterations 
which seemed to these men of the remote 
frontier expedient. Among them 
several that would radically affect prac 
They thought that a Sen 
ator of the United States should be ineli 
gible for re-election until three years next 


were 


tical polities 


after the end of his term. They wanted 
the President debarred from re-election un 
til 
vened between the terms. 


at least four years should have inter 


They were op 
posed to the constitutional recognition of 
the slave-trade embodied in the prohibi 
A 


most acute argument is found upon that 


tion of any legislation prior to 1808. 


grant of power which provides for calling 
‘execute the laws of 
The Kentucky eritics thought 
it would be better that the power should 
be to call forth the militia ‘‘to enforce 
obedience to the laws of the Union,” and 


forth the militia to 
the Union.” 


the distinctions were taken and maintain 
ed with exceeding clearness and force. 
One of the occupations of this body of 
frontier philosophers was to prepare the 
plan of a Constitution for the State that 
they hoped soon to organize, and they ar 
gued with earnestness the distribution of 
governmental powers and the limits upon 
them. Doubtless there were other clubs or 
occasional assemblings in which these and 
other pioneers debated matters of public 
welfare, but the memory of them has per 
ished. There was no newspaper in which 
“Coriolanus” or “ Vindicator” could con 
tribute an anonymous opinion or admin 
ister irresponsible abuse. 


The opinions of 
men were thoughtfully formed, and of ne- 
cessity had to be personally declared. The 
result was an intellectual self-reliance very 
like their self-reliance in physical affairs. 
The training made men of power and pru- 
and their discussions 


dence and resource; 
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e conducted by men whose every-day 
vas one of bodily peril, AS they rode 
ieir meetings they were in danger of 
Not 


under 


a week passed but 


the 


subject to the eall 


1 
in attack 


fell tomahawk 
were all 


Lieutenant or 


friend 
of the 
the militia captain 


The 


d the delegate representing the district 


yunNty 


moment's notice. chief judge 


the Continental Congress were privates 
the militia of their neighborhood, and 
their neighbors 
Not one of them 


yut knew the perilous life of the frontier 


ontinually served with 


scouts and guards. 


Yet, surrounded by danger, beset with anx 
ties, remote from all contaet with cur 
rent events, they thought upon important 
topics and wrought out for themselves 
ieir Own safety and that of their fire 
des, and a stable, well-ordered, and well 
With easy transition 
they passed from the frontier station to 


considered polity. 


the halls of the Senate and to diplomatic 
missions. They had undergone a train 
ing as youths and men that gave them 
power and poise and courage. 

The pioneers of Kentucky were, in brief, 
an intelligent, honest, and hardy race, 
strongly imbued with religious sentiment, 
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TAL 
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rugged but manly 


and trained in a 


perience. Their private virtues w 
the 
tues were patriotism, love of order, readi 


arauous publie service 


pitality, courage, fidelity ; ‘ir publie vir 
ness for the 


W hat 


W hat they were so self-contained as not to 


most 


they did speaks in their praise 


do speaks an even more emphatic eulogy 
The 


has sometimes been tarnished by v 


fair fame of the State they founded 


loince 
has 


and lawlessness, and at times shame 


come for the wickedness of 


the 


upon Many 
But 


the history of her populations 


very few he who will carefully 
search out 
and the antecedents of Kentucky's wrong 
doers will discover in them a class differ 


will find that the too frequent homicides 


ent from the blood of the ploneers 
of certain neighborhoods have an origin 
altogether different, drawn from an origi 
nally 
law of heredity. 


immoral class, and justifying the 


But in those areas where the original 
and true pioneers made their lodgement, 
and held it, the stamp of their qualities 


may still be observed. modified by the 


lapse of years, but the same in essentials: 


the badges of a martial, hospitable, truth 


ful. and self-reliant people. 


STU DIES 


Second Series. 


I1.—THE GROWTH 
BY 


( NE hundred years ago the opinion was 
often expressed that corporations 
could not succeed, because the practical dif- 
ficulties inherent.in that form of organiza 
tion of business were too great to be coun 
terbalanced by any theoretical advantages 
which it might offer. In the note-books 
of his grandfather, who graduated at 
Princeton College about 1785, Major Rich 
ard Venable, of the Law School of the 
University of Maryland, finds it stated as 
a fact beyond controversy that corpora 
tions must fail in competition with ordi 
nary private business concerns, because 
the stimulus of self-interest does not act 
with the same force on those who manage 
corporate enterprises as on those who con 
duct their own affairs in their own way 
for their own profit. This seems to have 
been a common assertion of lawyers, and 
was indeed occasionally heard proclaim- 


RICHARD T 


OF CORPORATIONS, 


ELY 


ed from the bench as an axiom of politi- 
cal economy, much as it is now a favorite 
saying of many who love dogma rather 
than fact that public undertakings never 
Adam 
Smith joins in the condemnation of cor 


succeed so well as private ventures. 


porations which was so general in his day. 
A fewsentences from his immortal Wealth 
of Nations, published, it will be remem 
than 
pages of explanation to understand the 


bered, in 1776, will help us_ better 
feeling of the time with respect to the cor 
porate principle. ‘* The trade of a joint 
stock company is always managed by a 
court of directors This court, indeed, is 
frequently subject in many respects to the 
control of a veneral court of proprietors. 
But the greater part of those proprietors 
seldom pretend to understand anything of 


... The di 


rectors of such companies, however, being 


the business of the company. 
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the managers rather of other people’s mon- 


ey than of their own, it cannot well be 


expected that they should watch over it 


th the same anxious vigilance with 
Which the partners in a private copart 
nery frequently watch over their own. 


Like the stewards of a rich man, they are 


apt to consider on to small matters 


as not for their master’s honor .. Negi 
gence and profusion, therefore, must al 
ways prevail, more or less, in the manage 


ment of the affairs of such 
That: 


to carry on successfully any branch of for 


a Company 


4 JOInt-stockK company should be able 


eign trade, when private adventurers can 


¢ 


come f open and fair 


Into any sort ¢ com 


petition with them, seems contrary to all 
experience The only trades which it 
seems possible for a joint-stock company 


¢ 


to carry 


on successfully, without an ex 
clusive privilege, are those of which all 
the operations are capable of being re 


duced to is called a routine, or to 


What 
as admits of 


The 


such uniformity of method 


little or no variation.’ trades in 


cluded by Adam Smith within this class 
were these: first, the banking trade; sec 
ond, insurance from fire, from sea risk, 


and capture in time of war; third, the 


trade of working and maintaining a ca 
nal: fourth, the trade of bringing water 
forthe supply of a great city. But Adam 


Smith held that even the possibility ol 
suceess could not justify the creation of a 
yoint-stock unless the business 


company 
Which 1f Was proposed to prosecute by a 
corporation Was of more than ordinary 
utility, and at the same time required a 
creater capital than a private individual or 
copartnership could command. He knew 
the 


which combined all the circumstances req 


of no trade except four mentioned 


uisite for the justification of a joint-stock 
company; and by way of illustration he 


Manu- 


*searce 


cites several instances of failure. 
held 
ever fail to do more harm than good.” 

It is often 


of the republic” endeavored to create such 


facturing corporations, he 
remarked that the ‘‘ fathers 


institutions as would prevent the accumu 
lation of wealth and power in the hands 
The 
ceneral aim was to make distinction per- 
held, should 


as practicable, the same op 


of a few individuals or families. 


sonal Each one, it was 


have, so far 
portunities and should make the best use 


possible of these Hereditary titles were 
abolished 


because they confer marks of 


distinction due to the merit of one’s ances 


tors, and not to one’s own virtue. 


Pri 


mogeniture and the transmission of wealt] 


by entailments were abolished, and the di 
vision of estates encouraged, in order, 01 
the one hana, to prevent the absorption ol 
any considerable portion of the national 
resources by a few; on the other, to make 
wealth the reward of one’s own frugality, 
Yet men 
who so jealously guarded the rights of the 


diligence, and ability. these 
many passed no laws and created no in 
stitutions designed to defend the American 
people against artificial persons devoid of 
soul, gifted with immortality, and devoted 
to the sole purpose of oain, Surprise is 
expressed at this, and we find it difficult 
to understand the strange oversight when 
we read of schemes for the purchase of 
the municipal gas-works of Philadelphia 
by a gigantie corporation, hear rumors of 
avaricious syndicates whose covetous eyes 
are fastened on the water-works of that 
same city, and are occasionally aroused to 
indignation by evidences that private cor 
porations are usurping the functions of 
covernment by maintaining armed bands 
of hirelings to shoot down rebellious work 
ing-men whom their own greed may have 
whipped into revolt. When, however, we 
learn that in the time of the Declaration of 
Independence it was supposed that corpora 
tions could never succeed in competition 
with individual enterprise, if becomes easy 
to comprehend the failure of ‘‘the men of 
1776" to guard against present dangers. 
These dangers did not then. In 
thirty the half of the 
eighteenth century, only one corporation 


exist 
years, in second 
was formed in Massachusetts, and that was 
of an When 
Alexander Hamilton wrote his celebrated 
report on the establishment of the First 
United States Bank in 1790 there existed 
only three banking corporations in the 
United States. Some estimate that rail- 
way corporations own one-fourth of the 
wealth of the country, but they did not 
begin to exist until more than half a cen- 
tury had elapsed after the promulgation 
of the Declaration of Independence. 
companies, which have been so fruitful a 
source of corruption in States and muni 
cipalities, did not exist at all in the eigh- 
teenth century, and not in large numbers 
much 1830. Manufactures were 
carried on in the last century in insignif 
icant shops by men of little wealth, and 
of no great social importance. The word 
manufacturer, in Adam Smith’s Wealth of 


eleemosynary character. 


Gas 


before 
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tions, did not mean a great proprietor, 


a man who worked with his own 


The wealth of 


civilized world was largely agricultural 


i1ds—a humble artisan 

| this century, and great land-owning 
rporations were then of less significance 
in now—at any rate, of different signifi 
Three-fourths of our population 


pnce, 

is rural when our first census was tak 
and the Physioerats had in France 

cently advanced the theory that agri 

ture Was the sole source of wealth. 

The contrast with the present time is so 


irked that it is patent to all, and scarce 


needs mention. Take the item of 
anks. Instead of three banking corpo 
rations, we have nearly if not quite a 


iousand times as many organized under 


national law, to say nothing about those 
organized under the laws of the various 
Instead of one charter in thirty 
find that in 


cle commonwealth of Texas eighty 


States. 
years in one State, we 1 the sin 
char 
ters were granted in ninety days in 1885. 

It is unfortunately not possible to state 
exactly how much money is invested in 
corporate enterprises in the United States. 
In 
Registry 
which returns are made, and which ts able 


England there is an office called the 


of Joint-stock Companies, to 
to furnish accurate statistics about corpo 
rations; but this could be done only in 


very few, if any, of our States. This in 
formation is of importance, and the im 
possibility of ascertaining exact data is 
one among the evils of the absence of uni 
formity of statistical methods, and of the 
lack of publicity concerning corporate af 
fairs prevailing in this country Howey 
er, data can be procured for certain classes 
of corporations, and a rough estimate suf 
ficient for present purposes can be made 


as to the relation between our total wealth 
and that part of it invested in corporate 
enterprises. We have, for example, ex 
cellent laws for those corporations known 
as national banks, and to enforce them is 
the special duty of an officer called the 
His last re 
port shows that the capital stock paid in 
of national to 
$550,000,000. For private purposes statis- 


Comptroller of the Currency. 


banks amounted nearly 
tics of railway corporations are laborious- 
ly gathered together. It has already been 
mentioned that, according to some esti 
mates, one-fourth of the property of the 
country, or a valuation of ten thousand 
millions of dollars out of forty thousand 


This seems 


millions, belongs to them. 


a 
& 





eas 
73 
like too large an estimate Probablv one 
accurate, while 
But 


into details, hardly called for 


fifth would be more one 


vhth is a low estimate without 


el 


in a 


rong 


‘ > } +h} ; > } ] } 
study like this, it may be safely said that 


f 


when we add the capital of manufacturing 


corporations, mines, insurance, telegraph, 


telephone, and gas-light companies, ca 


nals, street-car corporations, steam-ship 


companies, land-ow hing corporations and 


svndicates, and the various other classes 


ol corporations, it will be found that it is 


Within the bounds of moderation to esti 


th of 


mate the wealth of corporations as one 
fourth of the total value of all property in 
the United States The most significant 
fact, however, is the rapidly creasing 


proportion of all the resources of the coun 


Hon 


try which belongs to corporations. 


\bram S. Hewitt stated a few years ago 
that corporations were modern institu 
tions, that private corporations did not 
exist fifty years ago, but that they now 


half of the 
Thi 


accurate in every respect, but it 


owned from one-third to one 


capital of the civilized world S is not 


IS impor 


tant as registering the results of the ob 
servation of an active business man An 
other a ithority has estimated that the 
wealth of corporations in the United 
States is increasing three or four times 


as rapidly as that of private concerns 


W hile opinions like these are more or less 
because in the 


uncertain, they are of value 


main they harmonize with the results of 


all investigations which have been made. 
It is interestine to notice the increasing 
importance of corporations 1n other coun 
tries, as it indicates a world-wide move 
ment which i 
America than 


an estimate made by 


is even more marked in 


elsewhere. According to 
the English Hcono 
mist of November 6, 1886, the accumula 
tion of capital in England between 1875 and 

£1 


of which £186,000,000 was attributed to 


1885 amounted to nearly 000,000,000, 


‘home railways,” and £200,600,000 to 


other joint stock compantes, or nearly for 


ty per centum of the increase belonged to 


corporations. If the amount invested in 
foreign corporations by English capitalists 
should be added. it would do ibtless bring 


A very 


increase 


the per centum up to forty-five. 


considerable proport of the 


on 


consisted of money lent to local govern 
ments, to the general government, and to 
foreign countries. Itis thus manifest that 
if the table printed bythe Economist is cor- 


rect, the capital of busine SS organized on 
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a corporate basis Is In Eneland crowing 
more rapidly than that of business organ 
ized on a private basis Kove ry observer 
of English economie life remarks on the 
conversion of private business enterprises 
into joint stock companies as one of its 
most marked features. The Hconomist of 
October 30, 1886, says that there had been 


nearly one hundred such conversions dur 


ing that vear, and opens its article on 


‘* Recent New Capital Creations” with 
the remark, ** Throughout the present year 
Company promoters have peen very active, 
and there are not wanting evidences that 
before long their activity may be consider 
ably increased.’ 


The former distinguished chief of the 
Prussian Statistical Bureau, Dr. Engel, has 
given us 


some 


valuable statisties of 1267 
Theta 
prepared is sufficiently in- 
teresting to Justify its quotation 


joint-stock companies in Prussia. 


ble W hich ne 


\ 

J . Ca 

( Tha 
Bef ‘ mK) . 5 17 000 
1s 825 . 16 11,454,265 
x x 102 112.665.0835 
s J s 1) S01. 585.105 
J 870 ) S70 4 59,024, 150 
S 75.952.533 
s 500 43.095 542 
s y 5. 780,500 
INv4 ) 146,073,200 


Of the 1267 companies, 410 were formed 
before July 30, 1870, whereas in the four 
and a half years following 857 companies 
were created, or more than twice the num 
ber, manifestly a most enormous increase 
In the single year 1872 more corporations 
were formed than in the first seventy years 
of the century 

The private corporation created for busi 
ness purposes, although of great impor 
tance only in recent years, has existed for 
four hundred years or more. Some trace 
it back to Rome, but this is doubtless an 
error. The companies which bought the 
revenues of that republic, *‘ the farmers of 
the revenues.” called ‘* societates vectiga 
lium publicorum,” to which reference is 
made, ditfered in 
ticulars from 


usually essential par 
a modern joint-stock com 
pany. The earliest home of the corpora 
tion engaged in the pursuit of gain appears 
to have been In the fifteenth cen 
tury creditors of the state put together 


their claims 


taly. 


their bonds, as we should say 
and used them as the basis of a banking 


business. The first one of these banking 


corporations was the Bank of Genoa, 


founded in 
tury 1s 


1407. The seventeenth cen 
remarkable for the 
celebrated, indeed, one 


number of 


may Say epoc 
making, joint-stock companies for foreig 
trade, created in Holland, 
England. The first of these great corpo 
rations international trade was. thi 
Dutch East India Company, founded in 
1602 


Franee, and 
for 


Other companies followed in Hol 
land,and the English East India Company, 
destined to play a role in the world’s his 
tory, was established in 1599, and received 
a charter modelled on that of the Duteh 
Kast India Company in 1613. Other com 
formed, and 
them assisted in the development of the 
American continent 


panies were soon some of 
The London Com 
pany, the Plymouth Company, and the 
Hudson Bay Company may be mentioned 
France followed in 1628 with the Com 
pagnie des Indes Occidentales, and in 1664 
with the Compagnie des Indes Orientales. 
Germany did not begin the creation of 
trading corporations so early, and there 
appears to be no record of any such insti 
tution before the foundation of the Wiener 
Orientalische Compagnie in 1719. 
Banking corporations were created in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
in Sweden, England, Germany, Holland, 
and elsewhere. Some of these banks were 
of vast national and international impor 
tance, but there were comparatively few of 
them. 3urke tells us that in 1750 there 
were in England not more than 
bankers’ shops out of London.” 


‘twelve 


Stock-jobbing and corporate swindling 
flourished at an early date. Laws were 
passed in Holland in 1621, 1624, and in 
1677 to check speculation and to protect 
the public. In 1720 we have in France 
the disastrous failure of John Law’s no 
torious Compagnie des Indes, better known 
as the Mississippi Company. A worse 
case of fraudulent inflation of values and 
a more terrible collapse has never been 
revealed by the subsequent history of cor 
porations. About this same time joint- 
stock companies in England reached the 
conclusion of the first period of their his- 
tory in a panic, in which the South-sea 
Company played the most prominent part. 
In 1720 its stock was selling at 1000, and it 
guaranteed an annual dividend of fifty per 
centum, which was a better promise than 
Law’s company had ventured to make, for 
that engaged to pay only twelve per cen 
tum. A fever,a kind of insane epidemic of 


speculation, seized the people. 


This was 














time of the creation of ** bubbles,” as 
insound joint-stock companies of the 
riod were called. Among the enterprises 
yposed were schemes for extracting sil 
from lead, for melting shavings and 
isting good boards out of the fluid, for 
discovery of a perpetual motor, for 
iking salt-water fresh, and for making 
from sunflowers One promoter came 
yward and invited subscriptions for ‘tan 


ndertaking which shall in due time be 


revealed.” Even he was able to decamp 
night with £2000 as the result of one 
day’s exertion. The news of Law’s fail 


e in Paris increased the suspicion al 
re ady aroused in London, and alarm soon 
terminated in a panie which ruined thou 
sands of families. It is worthy of notice 

iat when the investigation ordered by 
Parliament into the affairs of the South 
sea Company revealed fraud and corrup 
tion, the estates of the directors were confis 
cated, and used for the benefit of those who 
had suffered by the speculation. Would 
that this just course had always been pur 
sued! 

The reaction against corporations was 
so extreme in England that joint-stock 
companies, save such as should be char 
tered by royal grant or by Parliament, 
were forbidden by the ‘‘ Bubble Act” of 
1720, and it was not until 1855 that associa- 
tions with limited liability could be eall 
ed into existence otherwise than by spe 
cial act. 

While there is, then, a history of joint 
stock associations of capital with limited 
liability, which may be traced back for 
four hundred years, and some features of 
which are still older, it is true that corpo 
rations devoted to gainful pursuits have 
only in very recent years assumed vast 
importance in the economic li of the 
world. ; 

The question now arises: What are the 
causes which have led to such momentous 
changes in the organization of industry 
during the past fifty years? The answer 
is not difficult. Owing to discoveries and 
inventions, especially the application of 
steam to industry and transportation, it 
became necessary to prosecute enterprises 
of great magnitude such as could not be 
compassed by the resources of an individ- 
ual or a combination of individuals in the 
ordinary copartnership. This applies es- 
pecially to the means of communication 
and transportation. To provide these in 


struments of economic life has been gen- 
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erally regarded as one of the funetions o 
government, municipal, State, and Feder 
a There were two alternatives Chis 
might be done either directly, or the d ity 
might be transferred to private corpora 
tions. There was in either case the same 
probiem to solve, name lv. the management 
of enterprises of unparalleled magnitude 
by delegated action In one case managers 
would be chosen DY the citizens to promote 
the welfare of the community The elect 


ors would have the prosperity of their busi 


ness interests more or less at stake, and 
would in so far have a motive to induce 
them ( ither themselves Lo seleet rood men 
to manage such important undertakings 
or to see that their elected agents appoint 
ed such men,as the ease might be. The 
managers themselves would as citizens be 
interested in the success of the enterprises 
intrusted to them On the other hand, 
there would be the danger of an abuse of 
p iblie trust In the case of the adoption 
of the corporate principle, the stockhold 
ers, in so far as their interests are not 
merely Speculative, must desire to elect 
directors who will so manage their prop 


erty that it will vield dividends, 





while the directors, themselves stockhold 

ers, Wish a return on their investment 

On the other hand, as has already been 
pointed out, the interest of the directors 
is often not identical with that of the 
property which they manage, and they 
are, aS experience demonstrates, oftener 
faithless to their trust than public ser 
vants, while the opportunities for their ex 

posure and punishment are less favorable 
They may wish to injure the undertaking 
in which they exercise control in order to 
buy shares at a lower price than they are 
really worth, or they may desire to sacri 

fice its future to the present for the sake of 
high dividends, so that the price of stock 
may rise unduly, thus enabling them to 
“unload” with profit on a too credulous 
public. Again, directors may find it to 
their advantage to neglect their interests 
as stockholders in a corporation in order 
to promote their interests as individuals 
or members of a firm engaged in some 
other enterprise. An example is seen in 
railway directors who give themselves 
special freight rates. 

It is thus seen how similar was the prob 
lem in both eases. Whichever horn of 
the dilemma was grasped, it was necessary 
to learn how to manage great properties 
of a new kind by new methods; and as ex- 
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perience and more confirms the gen- 


more 
eral principle that all governments should 


ff 


inctions by agents directly 





inder the control, it cannot be said that 

is easier for men united in corpora 
tions to learn how to construct and earry 
on those vast undertakings of a publie 

ure vhich have been handed over to 
them Sut fifty vears ago the Manches 
tel eory Of politi il eco) omy Was un 
fortunately in its ascendency, and its one 
practical maxim inculeated the reduction 
of the functions of government to a mini 
Iti 


The Free Trade Advocate and Jour 
nal oT Political l COnNOMY, ae voted to tl! 





science of Political Eeonomy.” edited by 
Condy Raguet, was started in Philadel 
phia in January 1829, with the motto, 
‘** Laissez nous faire.’ The first num 


be r of The 
De mocratiec 


bears the anarchistic 


United States Vagazine and 
Review p ib 


motto. 


1838, 


best 


shed in 
“The 


eoverns least 


crovernment 1s that which 





Then followed the triumph of free trade 
in Great Britain in 1846. and in the rush 
of material prosperity which ensued, the 


f hingism for government 


What higl 


Ih hopes at 


do not 


seemed assured 


¢ f 


tended the introduction of free trade in 

shmen thought that 
follow their example 
‘ation, and Richard 
postle of free trade, be 
the conditions of perpetual 


hea 


Peace Wil | be in 


had been estab The arc@u- 


1 1 
have targe in 


one anotner, 


ternational dealings with 


nd they follow the course prescribed 
bv enlightened self-interest 


Then our States had tried some experi 
| 





ments nternal improvements, including 
railway construction, and had encounter 
ed, very naturally, grave difficulties. So 
in the enthusiasm for laissez faire, which 
it was held usher in an era 


was certain to 
| the 


attempt to perform many public functions 


and wealth, we abandoned 
h corporations were only too anxious 
to assume We concluded that *‘ the way 
| to abolish 
Adams well 
Relation of 


to Industrial Action the } ro 


to improve administration was 


+? As 
says in his treatise 


the State 


Professor Henry C 


on the 


roundest study in the English language on 
that subject: ‘‘ The advocates of non-inter 


ference have treated government as the old 
physicians were accustomed to treat their 


Was 


was he cold, he 


patients. a man hot, he was bled: 
was bled: was he faint. he 
flushed, he 
fortunately for him, he passed be 
This 


has been, figuratively speaking, the form 


was bled; was he was bled 


+ 


until, 


vond the reach of leech and lancet 


of treatment adopted by the people of the 
United States for their local governments 
and it has worked its natural result of fee 
bleness and disintegration.” 

Thus did we transfer to corporations 
our railways, and in general all the chief 
means of communication and transporta 
tion, save the Post-office, upon which the 
have been 
Even 


municipal water-works were occasionally 


covetous eves of promoters 


fastened, happily in vain. our 
handed over to ¢ yrporations, vas supply 
to them, and 
street-car lines without an exception. 


was, aS a rule, intrusted 

Well, corporations succeeded no better 
at the start they 
have inthe management of railways, gas 


than our States, and 
works, and street-car lines never attained 
the proficiency of many branches of the 


publie service. Yet they were admirably 


] 


for the 
welfare, even if 


situated promotion of their own 


not to the same extent 
for the advancement of the public weal, 
and they had every opportunity for a long 
Private ad 
venturers, to use Adam Smith’s expres 


career of experimentation. 


sion, could not come into any sort of com 
petition with them; the only kind of com 
petition which could affect them, that of 
other corporations, was generally totally 
absent, sometimes legally excluded, and 
seldom worked otherwise than spasmodi 
cally at intervals; and they were further 
intrusted with enormous powers, and gift 
ed with extraordinary privileges by gov 
ernment. Moreover, as they were not 
equal to the tasks they had undertaken 

they received enormous gifts from the 
public, including over two hundred mill 

ions of acres.of land, and more than one 
hundred and eighty millions of dollars in 
municipal bonds, and to these was fre 

quently added exemption from the bur 
Adam Smith said of 
trading corporations that they rarely if 
ever succeeded without an exciusive privi- 
This 
was the case with our great corporations. 
They frequently failed even when favored 
Still, after great 
loss and suffering on the part of many, 
and waste of national resources, men are 


dens of taxation. 


lege, and often failed even with one. 


by a practical monopoly. 


learning how to work advantageously to- 


a 








Proeress 


her through corporations 


- 
; been made in the art of the adminis 
tion of economic interests by delegated 

iority. It has been found possible, in 


iv eases, to interest managers in the 
rmanent welfare of corporations, and 


ve resources have purchased the best 


tins, Which have often more than coun 

valaneced a weaker stimulus of self-in 
rest. 
» by corporate enterprises who thorough 


Men have also in time been raised 


inderstand how to manage them, just 
have 


tne Enelish co-operative stores 
trained up a generation of able managers, 
h fact their success is largely due 
of 


and the spirit of individualism, 


habit combination has become 


ronger, 


each man for himself, is being crushed 
out Co-operation of one kind or anoth 
er is taking its place among the employ 


rs and ovreat leaders of commerce and in 


istrv as well among laboring-men 
The of 


field is the result of this evolution 


as 
success corporations In every 
Adam 
Smith said that manufacturing corpora- 
tions were almost invariably a failure, as 
has already been stated, whereas Arnold 


In 
England, pub 


Toynbee, in his exeellent work The 
dustrial Revolution 


lished in 1884, remarks that in the recent 


in 


depression of the iron trade the iron-works 
of Dowlais, managed on the joint-stock 
system, ‘‘alone remained successful amid 


many surrounding failures, and that be 
cause they had the ablest man in the dis 
trict manager.” A German 
Dr. R. Van der Borght, 
as a of 


that brewing was not a suitable industry 


student, 


as 
coneluded, in 1883, 


result statistical investigations, 
for a joint-stock company, but the success 
of the brewing corporation Guinness and 


Company, with a capital of £6,000,000, 
has recently attracted attention in Eng 
land, and given a decided impetus to in 
corporation. It is difficult to say in what 
department of economic life in our own 
successtul. 


country corporations are not 


The undoubted truth is this: failures and 
disasters of one kind and another occa 
sionally stem the tide perceptibly, but, on 
the whole, corporations continue to absorb 
an increasing proportion of the national 
resources. 

One branch of economic life seems com 
paratively free as yet from their activity, 


and that is commerce. The great mer- 
cantile establishments of the world are 
still conducted on the individual basis. 
Yet even here a conclusion must not be 
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too hastily drawn, although the necessity 


of quick, alert, and uncontrolled act 


such that commerce, in the Shape of either 


wholesale or retail trade, seems le 


SS idapt 
ed to the joint-stock principle than any 
business not purely speculative In Ene 


land co-operative undertakings have made 


domain of the 
We 


great English Co operative W holesale So 


serious inroads on the 


very 


mercantile community. have the 


ciety, Limited, in Manchester, with two 
branches, and sixteen purchasing and for 
W hen 
age ILS 


ISS4, 1t re 


warding depots in five countries 
it celebrated its 


twenty 


coming oft 


first anniversary, in 


ported owne rship of several manufactur 


ing concerns and of four steam-ships 
Its sales, growing rapialy, had amounted 
to £38,604.674, and were then at the rate 
of £5,000,000 pe r annum Seotland also 


has Its great co operat e W hole Sale house, 
En in 
£22,854, 434. 


beginning te 


962 1882 


The 


) become 


while societies in 


Fianna 


) 
sold goods valued at 


are just 


conditions 
ripe for co-operation in the United States, 
and this form of industry and commerce 
But re 


investigations have shown that it 


is only in its infaney with us 
cent 1S 
crowing, and sales of co-operative stores 


New England 


$2,000,000 per annum 





In how amount to over 


Agriculture—another creat national in 


terest—is still pursued on the individual 
We have 
of 


rous eco-oper: 


basis almost exclusively some 
live-stock-raising corporations 


few 


agricultural communities in the commu 


impor 


tance, and a prosypre 


itive 


nistic settlements 1n various parts ot our 


land; there are one or two co-operative 


agricultural colonies, not communistic. 


which have recently started, and _ still 


share the uncertain fate of all 


new enter 


prises The se are, of course, comparatly e 


Lo 
hey point to any future na 


ly unimportant, and it is still too early 


Say whether t 
It may be 


] 


role 


tional movement at all or not 
VM ill 


seems 


that corporations vet play a in 


agriculture, vet it altogether prob 


able that the individual farmer will for 

many years keep the field to himself 
Again we have to eall attention to the 

significance of this industrial revolution 


in the midst of which we are living | 


have spoken of it as the crushing out of 
individualism in the sphere of economic 
life, this 
Perhaps it would be 


or. aS we sometimes life, 


term 
industrial society. 


more correct to speak of it as the erush ng 


out of isolation. 


At any rate, this opens 








ip the whole question of the chance of 
the individual How is the individual 
affected Our first answer is apt to be 
Unfavorably. Individuality is likely to 
disappear, and civilization to deteriorate 
It is one part of the all-pervading level 
ing tendencies of ourage, which will never 
cease to attack superiority until all eleva 
tions are removed. pociety 1s becoming 
more and more one dreary plain, from 
vhich all peaks and mountains have dis 
appeared 

Yet I venture to believe that this first 
answer 1s erroneous It is doubtless true 
that the single individual is of less impor 
world than formeriy. It is 
true that the single individual must put 
himself in connection with others, and 
work with them, if he would accomplish 
anvthing This is even so in science. 
Professor Justin Winsor, to give the 
world a satisfactory history of America, 
seeks the co-operation of historians in ev 
ery part of the country. To write a trea- 
tise on political economy, twenty-five of 
the best scholars in Germany combined 
Ameri- 
can historians have found it desirable to 


co-operate in the American Historical As 


the results of their acquisitions. 


sociation ; the political economists thought 
it advantageous to form the American 
Kconomie Association; and the students 
of modern languages followed with the 
If these 
societies are not legal corporations now, 


Modern Language Association. 
it is not improbable that they will become 
incorporated in a near future. The su- 
premacy of the individual is disappearing. 
We have now no more Platos and Aris 
totles; it is probable that in industry, 
commerce, and transportation our Van- 
derbilts and A. T. Stewarts will hereafter 
disappear. Already the railway system 
which is in many respects the best admin- 
istered of all in the United States—I mean 
the Pennsylvania system—is not identi- 
fied with any single person. But this 
does not mean a levelling down; it means 
a levelling up. One tree does not pro- 
ject its head above all the other trees in 
the forest, because it is a magnificent for 
est full of tall trees. The evolution of the 
race has reached that point where the su- 
premacy of the individual is neither need- 
ed nor desired. What we seek now is not 
We have a 
Father in heaven, but grown people who 


the chief, but the brother. 


have attained to the stature of our nine- 
teenth-century civilization do not want 
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paternalism. We crave fraternalism, ar 


without it we would perish. Here agai: 
we arrive at our democracy, in which 
rejoice, 

But what is the basis of true individu 


alism ? It is not isolation, for that mea 


barbarism Is it liberty, freedom = o 
movement Doubtless the largest pract 

cable amount of liberty for the free devel 
opment of all our faculties is of the ut 
Yet perfect freedom is 
a complete Utopia Let the anarchist 
dream of it. We shall never see it. Ri 

straints too are useful within certain lim 


most importance. 


its. Obstacles to wrone-doing may be 
welcomed. Perhaps the highest ideal IS 
perfect freedom to do the right thing in 
every case. We are told, however, that 
co-operation either through some public 
body or through some voluntary agency 
involves curtailment of individual rights 
Isthisso? The writers of the day seem to 
forget that freedom is limited by the laws 
of nature, and that subjection to them in a 
state of isolation is often worse than hu 
man slavery. Imusteattolive. Thisisa 
terrible and inexorable law. It may chain 
me in subjection to the most inhuman 
master. Am I free?) No human statute 
compels me, but the laws of my physical 
being transcend the enactments of legisla 
tures. I form a co-operative society for 
productive purposes. With my fellows I 
agree to certain rules and regulations. 
These did not exist for me before, yet I 
am a thousand times freer. 
ed a control over nature. 
less heavily upon me. 


[ have gain 
Her laws bear 
Take another case. Here is a little boy 
hard at work in a factory eleven hours 
a day. His body will be dwarfed, the 
growth of his mind will be stunted, if 
this continues. Certain men meet in le 
gislative assembly and decree the release 
of the child. They say that the child 
has rights, and they take measures which 
secure for him opportunity to develop 
his body in play and his mind in school. 
Now he will become a sturdy, vigorous 
man, with trained intellect, able to main 
tain himself among men. Has the law of 
man increased or diminished freedom ? 
So, as I take it, through co-operation by 
means of governmental agencies and 
through voluntary working together in 
corporate and co-operative enterprises, 
we are gaining a control over the forces 
of nature for all men such as never exist- 
ed before. We are thus opening the way 

















ON 


more remarkable growth of individ 


than this world has ever seen 

\vain, this material economic life 
this production of goods, this buying 

ne, and velling ist 


wain, it m 


ever be 
embered, is not an end in itself It is 


to an end, it 


1 means is the basis of 

higcher life, and is to be valued merely 
such The noblest development or out 
freedom, 
The 


of a people has been divided 


ne, the grandest triumphs of 


ist be sought in other domains 


ife 


tire 


to eight departments or territories, if 


ese expressions may be used. They are 


»following: first, language; second, art: 


ird, science and education; fourth, the 


imily life; fifth, social life; sixth, the re 


livious life; seventh political life; eighth, 


KEEP 


GRE 


Ww. was the first person that put a 
bird in a cage? and what was the 


motive that prompted him or her to do 


Bt Wet 


SO ¢ 


In all probability it was a woman, 
vho, moved by a feeling of tender pity 
for the sufferer, rescued some poor victim 
wounded in the chase, or may be by a bird 
of prey; and the first cage was doubtless 
a slight affair, rudely built of rushes, or 
perhaps of willow rods, by loving hands, 
to shield the injured prisoner from fur 
ther ill; 
bird of 


but soon the desire to possess a 


one’s own must have taken pos 
session of other people, and led to the na 
tive songsters’ being trapped and caged; 
told, had 


and Lesbia at least one sparrow. 


for Venus, we are her doves, 

Yes, it must have been a man that first 
caged a canary or a nightingale, in order 
to enjoy the pleasure of listening to its 
sweet notes in full security at home, with 
out the necessity of dangerous rambling 
through dense woodlands infested by 
beasts of prey; and if so, [ am not pre 
pared to affirm that he did wrong, but on 
the contrary am exceedingly obliged to 
him for setting me an example I do not 
hesitate to follow, although I might not 
have had the moral courage to have taken 
the initiative in the matter, and been the 
first to cage a bird, which at first sight ap 
pears a questionable thing to do; but, af- 
ter all, is it treating birds unkindly to put 
them in a cage? On the whole, [ think 
not. See what they suffer when they 
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the eeconomie life Now we observe such 
i measure of freedom, of opportunity for 
individuality, in the seven higher spheres 
of life as never could exist before The 


iis merely basic, its p irpose 1s to sub 


most effectively 


of lite Phat it 


the other spheres 


accomplishes.on the whole, 


better than formerly. If the amount of 
freedom appears to diminish with prog 
ress, the appearance is deceptive. Some 
measures which we now advocate, as the 
abolition of child labor, restriction of the 


labor Of women, Inspection Of -tactories, 


sanitary regulation, and 


of 


control over nature 


the like, may 
lessen the amount 


but 


theoretical liberty; 


they increase 


in 
the individual, and promote the crowth of 


practical ilberty. 


BIRDS 


INE, M.A., F.Z.8S 


have their | the rain 
buffets 


benumbs 


iberty out-of-doors: 
them, the 
of 
when the ground is mantle 


drenches 


the 


wind them 


cold winter them, and 


in a garb of 
spotless snow, many thousands of 
die from 
prolonged fasting that they fall an easy 


them 


of hunger, or become sO weak 


prey to rapacious birds and beasts; while 
in a cave their every want is anticipated 
and provided for, and in the society of the 
beloved lady who watches over them with 


tender care they find more than compen 


sation for the doubtful boon of liberty 
that they have lost. 
So true is this that I have known of 


more than one poor bird that actually 


died of grief when it no longer beheld 


the dear familiar form of the owner who 
had caressed and fed it. 

There with which I am 
acquainted, not even that** friend of man” 


is no animal 


the dog, that forms so firm, so devoted, so 
tender an attachment 
the 


for its master or 


mistress as bullfinech—the naturally 
shy and wood-loving bullfineh, that al 
, but 
becomes more readily reconciled to cap 
tivity than any bird I know. 


A word, however, to my readers here: 


most dies of terror when first caught 


do not buy one of these too charming 


unless have leisure and love 
to your companion, to 
keep it of your study table or in your 
boudoir, talk to it, whistle to it, feed it 


talk 
with tidbits, and teach it to love you 


birds you 


enough make it 








W he ou have on its confidence, 

Ihi¢ ith gventle pe rseverance On your 
part ill not take long, vour care and at 
tention will be more than rewarded by 
Lhe empresse ment th hich it will greet 
your return Trom your business or your 
p ire | hop down to the door of 
the cage is SOON a t sees vou enter the 
room, and invite you h the most fasei 
nating of bows to let it out and perch 
Ipon your tinge Vhnere 1b Will talk to 
you in its sweetest tones, and rub its dear 
black velvet poll against your cheek or 
on your hand, purring the while with 
purest and most unalloyed pleasure. — It 
Will even try to feed yo 1, and instead of 


nd annoyed | 


otfended one lady 


reeling l 

who wrote to me used the word ‘disgust 
ed yy this profoundest mark of its af 
fection feel correspondingly crateful, and 
bless your stars that you have indeed a 
Iriend,. one Vhno wo ild die for you, and 


will, too, if you are cruel enough or 
thoughtless enough to slight it or forget it 
[ do not Say that there are ho other 

1 } ] 
birds capable of becoming devotedly al 
tached to their owners, but I do affirm 


+ 


that not one of them equals the bullfinech 


in this respect True, | have known par 


that displayed quite a romantic affee 


rows 


tion for their master or mistress, and yet, 


when parted from them, sulked perhaps 


for a fe days, but in the end accepted 


accomplished facts, and, acting upon the 


advice of the when they could not 


poet, 


the de loved, made 


‘ar ones they 
love to those that were near, which, un 


der the circumstances, was doubtless the 


most sensible thing they could do. But 
‘ Bully” is compact of far other clay, and 


[ again entreat my readers not to buy 


him unless they mean to love him, for to 


Lo 


negiect him 1s 


torture him, and most 
cruelly kill him too, 

W hat a pretty bird he is! 
writers have 
Fie 
be more symmetrical than his form, or 

the 
' 


tints of his many-colored coat, or, [should 


and yet some 
described him as clumsily 
them! Can anything 


made upon 


more quietly beautiful than varied 


say, costume? Velvety black and rosy 
red and delicate lavender gray form a 
Charming’ combination of colors, not one 
of which is obtrusive or ** kills” another, 
as the ladies say, but is rather enhanced by 
the rest, the three different shades form- 
ing a tout-ensemble that is simply perfect. 


captured bullfinch may be 


A newly 
purchased for three or four shillings, but 
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one that has been tamed and educated 
will often be sold for twenty pounds, and 
[ have no hesitation in saying that it 

the 


bird I once posse ssed, that was as loving 


worth money if it is like one dea 


1 } , 1 
sensible, and accomplishe d as a bird co ua 


be. I hope that he was happy whil 


he called me master, and I believe ly 


Was ; 


at least I know that he preferred my 


society to that of a lady of his own spe 
cies, Who was quite a beauty in her way 


and a very clever little thing to boot; but 


ie endured her, nothing more, and I ney 
er even saw him kiss her once all the time 
they lived together, though he would have 
fed and caressed me all day long if I would 
allow him. 

The English robin is another charming 
bird that has until recently been very sel 
dom caged; now, however, he has taken 
his place among our domesticated pets 
and a most delightful one he is, if you 
have only one; for he is not good-temper 
ed, 
over, of a decidedly jealous and intolerant 
He 
has peculiar tastes, too, in the matter of 
diet 
of his sedate bearing and neat appearance 


ule, and is, 


IL must confess, as a more 


disposition as regards his fellows. 
repulsive, I might say, for a person 


He is remarkably fond of those nasty wrig 
gling creatures that make digging in the 
garden a horror for me, but afforded the 
late Mr. Darwin 
tive and interesting book. 


material for an instrue 
These eccentricities apart, however, the 
I need not 
his red frontlet and 


robin is a very desirable bird. 
say that he is pretty; 
breast and his dark olive-green coat tes 
tify to that fact pretty plainly. He is 
very bold and familiar, and soon becomes 
quite tame, even to sitting on the hand of 
the person who feeds him; but it is all 
cupboard love on his part; he only pre 
tends to be fond of his master for the sake 
of what he can get. 

The robin’s song is one of the prettiest 
to be heard in our English lanes, and has 
the further merit of being poured forth as 
frequently in winter as in spring or sum- 
mer. In the house he will sing almost the 
whole year round, except while actually 
moulting. His diet in-doors should con 
sist of bread and milk, ants’ eggs, meal 
worms, and a little lean meat occasionally, 
upon which he will grow tamer and pret- 
tier every day. It is a pity that two of 
these birds cannot usually be kept togeth- 
never, if they are both males, and not 
always even if they are a pair. 


er 




















ON 


Our English robin has many near re 
ons abroad, among which I may men 
well-known American blue 
ind that 


tne rob 


charming Indian bird com 


vy ealled the Peking nightingale, 
Is scarcely necessary to obse rve, 
i true robin, and not a nightingale at 


[ have said so much about this bird, 
scientific autl 
little 


out it here, except that tame and con 


ie jerolhrix ol iOrs, 1M an 


her place that L have but 


ow, aS 1b IS 1D 


pretty and interesti 
ry way, it is nevertheless a perfect 


sance in a mixed aviary, where it will 


ip every egg it finds that it is able to 


yjierce With its orange tipped dagger of a 


The male leiothrix sings very pret 


tily, but not as well as his English con 


cener, the robin-redbreast 


There area 
There 


great many fine songsters 


are the nightingale, queen (King 


of the mocking-bird, the leiothrix, 


sone, 
the drongo, an Indian bird, and the pros 


temadera, of New Zealand, 


commonly called the tui, 


vhere it is 
Irom its ery, or 


parson-bird, from two white plumes i 
wears beneath its chin. 

Well, I need hardly Say that while an 
American would probably award the palm 
to his native moecking-bird, I as a British 
er would vote for the nightingale 
I think t } 
runs Philomela very near, and my friend 

Leite 
: . 


for the sabia of his native Brazil, 


» though 


confess that he blaeckeap 


I must 


Senor would doubtless record his 
where it 
sings all day on the top of the palm-tree, 
and ravishes all hearts with the charms 
of its soul-entrancing melody. 

The drongo’s minstrelsy 1 do not care 
very much about; it is starlingish rather, 
and somewhat loud; but the small body 
from which this musie proceeds (it is not 
as large as a thrush) is worth more than 
its weight in sterling gold, seeing that the 
importer will not part with one of these 
birds for a less sum of money than thir 
teen or fourteen pounds. 

Another Indian favorite is the mynah, 
a handsome fellow, rather larger than a 
starling, or perhaps I should say about 
the size of a jackdaw, clad in velvety 
black, with golden yellow 
and bill. 
t is generally allowed, and used at one 
time to | 


wattles, legs, 


He is an accomplished linguist, 


e very dear, but now he can be 
bought for twenty-five or thirty 
shillings, thanks to Mr. 
Poplar, who has done 


about 


so much to popu- 


larize exotic birds by bringing down the 
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BIRDS. St 
prohi ve prices forme isked and 
tained for them 

These mvnahs, however, no stand 
Ing the Va e aS speaking birds, are not 
vreat favorites of mine wv from na 
Lure ¢ Lhe Loot Dolled Price ru mea 
eg ¢ eyv re lll i ( re Cac 
and con i attention to keep iem 
clean and prese ble in refined societ 
nor do I, for th ime reason, much ad 
mire the gorgeously plumaged cissa, on 
hunting cro mother magnificent Ind 
lan or the hoopoos, with their ecroy 
which t \ ire sald to have exchanged 
for one of gold, or the jays of many kinds, 
that are certainly among the most beau 
tiful of birds, and have their representa 


ry land and clim« 


In their wild state all the members of 


rob nests and eat the eges 


the Jay tamuiy 
> 


and yvouno® or other b rds our Bi 


tish rep 
resentative of the order bei very de 
structive among youthtul pheasants and 
partridges, for which reason he is pers 
cuted by the vame-Keepers, Who Shoot litn 
wherever found, while the gardeners bea 
him searee less crudge for p lfering then 
Iruit and pease 


All the Corvidee are capable of imitat l 
the h 


man voice, though perhaps the ra 
ven isthe most fluent speaker among the m 
I may add that 


i have never actually kept 


ill-omened fowl], for that ‘‘ bird 


one of these 


or fiend” that sat above poor Edgar Poe's 
chamber door, and w 


** Nevermore, 


whole race. I 


ould persist 1n croak 


ing has idiced me 


pre 
ONCE SAW BEV 
ill 


in 


against the 
full-crown voung ones in Leaden| 


Market, one of 


eral 
which already barked 
imitation of a puppy-dog, and I inquired 
ied, 
much 
Lo 


their price of the attendant, who re p 
Thirty * How 


for this continued, pointing 


llings each 


bird 2” I 


“Oh! 


Shil 


the barker that one’s two pound 


said the man I thanked him and turned 


away. 
Wii breed. | have hee hn to d 


Ravens In 


captivity, andif the progeny could be regu 
ed, it 


‘ 


larly disposed of at the price indicat 


would not be an unprofitable speculation 


to keep a few of them, with their wings 
cut, in one’s back yard, for these birds 
will eat and thrive upon anything that 


comes to table, and as they are decidedly 
long-lived, it is reasonable to s ippose that 


In 
England the raven is becoming scarce, but 


their progeny would be numerous 


it is yet to be met with in Scotland in con 


siderable numbers. 
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The macple is one of the Corvidew which 
vidious to pass over in silence 
oping the raven 


and the jay 





is not as big as the former, nor as 

gorgeously appare lled as the latter, but it 
isa vel ‘vertheless. 

The lagpie, or pied crow, 1S 

j istly famed above all its congeners for 


its talents as a songster, no less than for 


the power of mimicry it also possesses. | 
volume with an 
must 
myself at present with relating one or two 


might fill a g@ood-sized 


ecdotes of these birds. Dut 


content 


instances of their sagacity. 


toa 


One that be 
longed 
of \ 


the 


friend of mine in the colony 
ictoria was allowed to ramble about 
grounds at his sweet will, and would, 
when attacked by the wild crows, throw 
himself on his back and fight them with 
beak and claw; but presently finding that 
half a dozen to one was lone odds against 
him, he would jump up and anathematize 
them in good—or bad—colonial English, 
when his enemies immediately retreated in 
terror, and Jack returned jauntily to his 


master’s residence, whistling the tune of 


The same bird was a clever hunter after 
centipedes and SCOrPplons, which he dis 
played great ingenuity in extracting from 
their hiding-places 

Another magpie I had the privilege of 
knowing was almost equally intelligent, 
and saved his mistress the trouble of eall 
the 


ing maid every morning by shouting 


out, as soon as it was day, ** Be lla. vet up, 


you lazy slut, and get Micky’s breakfast !” 
He too had the run of the place, but dis 
length Whether stolen by 


tramp, or a victim to domestic 


appeared at 
@& passing 
vengeance, who shall say 

There are no singing-birds in Australia, 
we have often been told, but the assertion 


t 


is of far t 


too sweeping a deseription, for 
these magpies, or pie d crows, really sing a 
loud, certainly, but a very charming whis 
tling song that wonderfully relieves the 
monotony of the antipodean ** bush,” and 
forms an ever-welcome contrast to the in 
cessant chirp of the cicadas that abound in 
every tree, and make day lieht hideous by 
their unbearable noise. 

The Australian bush, however, notwith 
standing the cicadas and a few other draw 


backs, is a charming place—that is, where 


its fastnesses have not been profaned by 
the advent of the almost ubiquitous pros- 





pector for gold—and its feathered inhabi 
tants are among the most delightful of pets 
I shall not have a great deal to say abou 
them here, however, although I cannot re 
frain from briefly mentioning a few of thy 
more desirable Species, 1 addition to my 
old friend the magpie, or pied crow. 

Every one knows the budgerigar 


} 
also 


called the undulated grass parrakeet—but 
every one is not aware that he can by a 
little patience and perseverance be con 
verted into a most charming pet,and taught 
to perform all sorts of clever and amusing 
tricks. One of these birds that I once pos 
sessed had learned of his own accord to 
sing like a canary, and I have received 
aceurate and reliable 
cerning other 


information 
individuals of the same 
species that actually learned to repeat 
quite a number of 


con 


which, how 
ever, I do not consider very extraordi 
nary, in view of the conformation of this 
bird’s beak and throat, seeing that I have 


words, 


also owned a genuine talking canary, and 
have seen bullfinches, blackbirds, and star 
lings that had the faculty of imitating the 
human voice. 

The Parida, or tits, are charming birds 
with a strong family likeness running 
through the entire group; they are very 
delightful cage birds, and can be readily 
made quite tame by a judicious course of 
bribery with kernels of nuts, hemp-seed, 
and must be taken, 
however, not to place them in the same 


meal-worms. Care 
enclosure with weaker or more defence 
less members of the feathered tribes, for 
they are all more or less mischievously 
disposed, and failing their favorite diet, 
are partial to a dish of brains—an expen 
sive luxury at all times, but especially 
sO where the providers are exotie birds, 
worth, perhaps, their weight in gold. 
Nevertheless, as I have said, the tits in 
their prover place, which means a large 
cage or a sheltered garden aviary, are very 
delightful little creatures; but the quaint 
looking bearded tit is perhaps the very 
nicest of all. This bird seldom 
visits Britain of its own accord, but is fre 
quently imported from Holland and Bel 
gium, and is in considerable request by 


them 


amateurs, who should, however, be pos 
sessed of some knowledge of this favorite’s 
habits, or he will not long survive in their 
possession. 

In his wild state the bearded tit lives ex- 
clusively on insects and young mollusca, 
which he collects among the reeds where 
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he chiefly resides, so that it can readily be 
imagined that he will not thrive on a diet 
of seeds, or even of hard-boiledeggs. Gen- 
tles in the larva or pupa stage, however, 
can be readily procured all the year round, 
and ants and their eggs are also obtain 
able may, indeed, be preserved alive and 
fresh in perforated tin canisters for 
months, or a colony of them may be es 
tablished in one’s garden, where it will 
become no despicable boon for insectivo 
rous captive birds, and, unless one has a 
peach-house, not interfere with the human 
proprietor of the place. In a glass case in 
a greenhouse, too, an old Wardian ease, 
for instance, ants will even multiply as 
freely as fur moths in a barrel of rabbit 
skins, providing some of the larvee of the 
ubiquitous flesh-fly are given to them 
now and then for food. 

The remaining English tits are the great 
tit, or ox-eye, the blue tit, the crested tit, 
the marsh-tit, and the coal-tit, otherwise 
coletit—all very charming birds, where 
there are no eggs to be sucked and no oth 
er birds to be tormented. 


Vou. LXXV.—No. 445.—6 


The family is 





largely represented in America and in 
Asia, nor in Africa and Australia are re 
lations wanting of our English Paride, 
and without exception all of them are 
delightful birds, some even to an extreme 
degree. 

The bulbuls I consider to be an allied 
group, and need only mention their name 
to set my readers thinking of the Arabian 
Nights and ‘* Lalla Rookh.” Some of 
these birds, as the Syrian bulbul, for in 
stance, are easily kept in England, and at 
least one instance is reported from Ger 
many of their having reared a brood in 
that country 

The Columbidz form a large and most 
natural group of birds, all of which are 
suited, I might say eminently suited, for 
domesticity, with the exception of a few 
species that live principally or entire 
ly on fruit, and are distinguished from 
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their granivorous congeners the ven 


l 
DY 


eric name Carpophagew. These latter are 


rarely imported successfully to Europe, 
yet the magnificent, nay, gorgeous, Nico 
bar pigeon has been lodged at the ** Zoo 


some time there, while un 


are of M 


has even multiplied his kind in the zo 


and lived for 


der the fostering ¢ Vekemann he 


ological gardens of Antwerp. The smaller 
doves, however, are more likely to attract 
the 
they 
their 


notice of 


not that 


lovers of cage birds: 


particularly shine in a for 


ill 


cage, 


lively disposition adapts them 
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semble the sound produced by tappir 
quickly with the finger on the musical 
instrument in question, the gorgeous gree 
winged Australi 


congener, to which it bears so strong a r 


Indian dove and its 


semblance that I fancy one is but a loe 
variety of t 


if 


he other, are quite hardy, an 
turned out during the summer into a 
out-door aviary, become so thoroughly a 
climatized before the winter sets in tha 
they may be safely left out, even during 
the severest portion of the year, namely 
when the keenest 


the early spring, east 





BLACKCAPS 


AND 


for confinement; but in an aviary of suit 
able dimensions, where they have room 
to fly freely about, and bushes in which 


to perch, they are seen to great advantage, 


and are really most delightful pets. One 
or two drawbacks, however, are insepara 
ble from keeping doves; they are very 


quarrelsome, and most of them are very 
suscepti le to cold 


No ruie, 
tion. and the zebra-dove, with its quaint 


however, is without its excep 


undulated markings, the bronze-spotted 
dove, the tambourine-dove, so called from 
its peculiar note, which is thought to re- 





ROBIN-REDBREAST 


winds are usually blowing, often for weeks 
at a time, so that these small exotic pigeons 
may be fairly looked upon as exceptional 
ly hardy. 

The tambourine-dove, however, is per 
haps more susceptible to cold than the 
others, and experience has taught me that 
he does not become altogether acclima 
tized the first year he is turned out, but if 
housed from the middle of November un 
til the middle or end of March, he may 
afterward be safely left to take his chance 
with the native and Northern birds in the 
garden aviary, especially if the aspect of 
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the latter is, as it should be, south or south 
westward. 

Fogs and rain try these birds more than 
actual cold, and it is almost needless to 
point out that a snug air-tight, or [should 
say draught-proof, retreat should always 
be proy ided for their accommodation d ir 
ing the winter season, in addition to the 
open-air flight in which they love to bask 
during the warm and genial summer 
months. 

Many of the exotic doves will breed 
quite freely in a good-sized aviary, Geof 
frey’s dove, for instance, the Australian 
crested dove, the rarer striated and spot 
ted winged doves from northern Austra 
lia, and others, all of which, however, 
must be taken in-doors by the middle of 
October at latest, and kept in a warm room 
or house until the middle of May or the 
beginning of June, when they will much 
enjoy being turned out again. 

Apropos of doves, it is a very common, 
I might almost say universal, error to des 
ignate the semi-domesticated collared or 
laughing turtle by the name of ring dove, 
which belongs, rightfully or wrongfully 
I shall not now stay to inquire, to a total 
ly different species, the wood- pigeon, to 
wit, which does not make an agreeable 


cage bird, for it is almost irreclaimably 


AND MA 
wild Of course there are instances on 
record contradicting this assertion and 


proving ¢ ‘olumba palumbus to be as tame 
and gentle as the bird to which I have 
just alluded really is; but there are ex 
ceptions Lo ¢€ very rule, we Know, and tame 
wood pigeons merely confirm the general 
correctness of the proverb in question 
The collared turtle is admitte dly ventle 
and tame; not that these birds do not oe 
casionally squabble among themselves, for 
they both ean and do wage fierce battle 
with each other in the spring-time if there 
chances to be an odd male or female in 


the dovery ; so that the expression **as 


vrentle as a dove” cannot be accepted 
without some qualification. With their 
owners, however, these pretty and very 
inexpensive birds are invariably most 
kind and gentle, and I know of no more 


delig] 


tful pets for a child in whom it is 
desired to foster the love of the feathered 
portion of creation. 

A natural association of ideas now 
brings me to the gems of the bird world. 
considered as to their adaptability for 
household pets—the waxbills. The vy are 
more brilliantly colored than other birds; 


but for prettiness, neatness of carriage, 


sprightliness, happy, confiding disposi 


tion frugality, endurance, and ceneral 
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adaptability to cage life, I know of nothing 
to approach these Lilliputians among the 


birds, many of whom,when in full health 
and vigor, weigh about one dram each, 


or the eighth part of an ounce! 


Millet 


In their 


forms their chief food, whether 
wild state or in captivity; this 
nutritious seed, however, may be advan 
tageously varied now and then by a hand 
ful of hay seed scattered on the floor of 
the av 
find 


over in search of the many tidbits it con 


lary or cage, and the waxbills will 
a world of enjoyment in turning it 
tains A fresh sod of long grass they 
also both 
interesting to watch them 
daintily threading their way through the 
blades of verdure, which to them is a ver 
itable 


appreciate highly, and it is 


amusing and 


jungle, wagging their tails, and 
bobbing their and down the 
every second, while their joyful 
twittering testifies to the 
pleasure they experience from the change 


hard 


heads up 
while 
and incessant 
to soft and humid grass from and 
arid sand and perches. 

The 


these 


smallest and charming of 
the orange 
orange-cheeked, the 
gray, the lavender, the blue-eared 
(not unfrequently called the cordon bleu), 
the African fire-finch, the St. Helena wax 


bills, 


most 
miniature birds 


breasted, the 


are 
com 
mon 


and the common and green avada 
vats. Given suitable temperature and 
appropriate surroundings, most of these 
pretty little creatures will build nests, lay 
eggs, and bring up young in England, and 
nothing can be more interesting than to 
watch them at play, to observe their antics, 
and even their little squabbles during what 
the French cali la saison des amours. 
Many of the waxbills are gifted with 
the faculty of song, notably the avadavats 
the accomplish 
ment, however, that I do not greatly val 


and orange-cheek—an 
ue, although it adds considerably to their 
attractions in the eyes of numerous ama- 
teurs. For my part [have a great respect 
for the manikin family, of which the va 
rious members generally sing in dumb- 
show. The chief species belonging to this 
group, also frequently called nuns, are 
the white-headed, the 
brown, the two and the three colored, the 


blaeck-headed, the 


bronze-winged, and the pied or magpie 
manikins, to which I add the spice-bird, 
which is usually classed with the gros 
and the Australian manikin, also 


the inappropriate 


beaks, 
known name of 


chocolate-finch, for it also sings in dumb 


by 
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show, and has no affinity whatever wit] 
the finches properly so called. 

Both the the maniki 
can usually be purchased very cheaply in 


waxbills and 


London, often for a shilling apiece, but 
are, in view of their many sterling quali 
ties, really worth their weight in 
Their habitat, with the exceptions noted 
above, is either Africa or Asia. 


LOId 


There is an allied group of charming 
cage birds, rather larger than the waxbills, 
which is by some writers classed with the 
grosbeaks, in consequence of the thickness, 
or comparative stoutness rather, of their 
bills, but in my opinion these desirable 
birds are more nearly related to the spar 
row. We from 
Australia the zebra-finch and the parson 
finch, both of 
they 


receive, among others, 


which are as beautiful as 
interesting and amusing, the 
double-headed and the cherry-headed or 
modest grass-finches, which are all hardy, 
and eminently suited for domestication. 


are 


At one time these birds were very ex 
pensive: thus I paid fifteen shillings for 
my first pair of zebras, thirty shillings for 
my parsons; and the diamond-sparrows, 
a closely allied species, were considered 
Now 
they can be obtained for five, eight, and 
twelve shillings a pair respectively. 

Another prettily marked bird, now be- 
ginning to be known as the ribbon-finch, 
but which was formerly called 


less euphonious name of *‘ 


cheap at one pound sterling apiece. 


by the 
cutthroat,” in 
consequence of a band of bright red ex- 
tending from ear to ear under the chin of 
the male, may be classed with the fore- 
going. In all its habits it 
as fussy and quarrelsome as our semi-do 


Isa Sparrow, 


mestie London bird, makes like it a nest 
in any convenient hole, or, if in a tree, 
domes it with hay or fibre, feeds chiefly 
on seed, but brings up its young on in- 
The 
male has a pleasing little song, but, as I 
have said, is decidedly quarrelsome, espe 


sects or animal food of some kind. 


cially during the breeding season. 

Some of these sparrows will nest any 
where and everywhere, and will rear a 
numerous progeny without any particu 
lar attention or interference on the part 
of the amateur; while others, on the con- 
trary, are very fastidious in their choice 
of a dwelling-place, and even when they 
finally make up their minds to construct 
a nest and lay eggs, will very often not 
rear the young, but remorselessly toss 
them out of their cradle when they are 
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HARPER'S 


lmime 
This 


about a en days old, and 


diately st: build a new nest 


cruel conduct of theirs is, I faney, the re 


sult of inexperience, for as they get older 


I find, in the majority of they et 


thie 


Cases, 


wiser too, and lamentable slaughter 


of the innocents is not persisted in. Should 


the old birds, however, continue to mal 


» offsprn after the first vear, it 


1o 


‘to get rid of them, tnd give 


their place to some of their fellows with 
less unnatural 


Nearly 


procliy ities 
to the 


Bengalees, of which three va 


allied manikins are the 
Bengalis, or 
rieties are in the market: one all white, 
white and fawn, and a third white 
They little 


the matter 


anotner 
Drown 


but act 


ana are very nice 
birds capriciously in 
of nesting and feeding their young, after 
the The 


price ol these Japanese toys has declined 


manner of the ribbon-finches 
from two or three guineas to about twelve 
or fifteen shillings a pair 

I cannot pass on to another section of 
a glance at that old 
of connoisseurs, the Java 


my subject without 
favorite spar 
row, once an expensive acquisition, but 
now frequently sold for twelve or four 
teen shillingsadozen. Of this well-known 
species there are now two varieties offered 
to amateurs by the dealers, namely, the 
The latter 
is of Chinese or Japanese creation, and 
not 


present, 


common gray and the white. 


long since Was very expensive ; at 


however, it is comparatively 
cheap; that is to say, a pair may be pur 
chased for about fifteen shillings, possibly 
Both the com 


} 


mon Java sparrow, otherwise the paddy 


In some cases even less 


or rice bird, and the white variety, breed 
freely in captivity, making a large nest of 
hay, twigs, and fibre, lined with feathers, 
in a box or hole of any kind. The eggs 


are white, and the young are readily 
reared on bread and milk and ants’ eggs. 

What an amount of sentiment has been 
a class of 


wasted on small parrots com 


monly called love-birds, or inseparables, 
which are about the size of a bullfinch, but 


in one or two instances somewhat less! 
It was once currently believed that they 
must be procured in pairs, and that if one 
of them died, the other would 


not long 


survive; but this is quite a mistake, as I] 
have proved in several instances, which I 
have related in detail in my work on Par 
rots in Captivity 

In the matter of plumage the love-birds 
are not showy, green being the ground 
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color with them all, relieved in some spe 
by red the the 
wings and back in others, and in yet oth 


ers by delicate 


cles on face, by blue on 
lavender gray on the head 


and hneckK ; all are short and squat In fig 
ure, very dull and listless in a cage, but 
quick and lively in a large aviary, in 
which latter situation they ought only to 
be kept 

The love-birds seldom learn to speak, 
and most of them have a shrill, scream 
ing note that is far from agreeable. 
of them will confine 
the blue-wings, rosy-faced, and lav- 


some breed in 
ment 
ender-headed species for example; but the 
not; at least in 
this country they have not done so, to my 
far; but I imagine they 
have searcely had fair play allowed them 
With 
the exception of the Madagascar or laven- 
der-headed love-bird, which is perfectly 
hardy, all these little be 
taken in the be 
warmly during inclement 
months of the year. 

Formerly very dear, all the love-birds 


red-faced love-birds do 


knowledge, so 
in this respect by their owners. 
parrots 


autumn, and 
the 


must 
doors in 
housed 


are now cheap, excepting the rosy-faced, 
for which dealers yet demand from five 
to seven pounds sterling a pair. 

An article on cage birds without any 
reference to the larger parrots seems some- 
thing like the drama of Hamlet with the 
role of the Prince of Denmark left out; 
but I can do no more than mention them 
in this paper. 

Who that has read books of American 
travel—South American travel at least 
has not been fascinated by the accounts of 
the marvellous living gems that make the 
of Brazil, Mexico, and the inter- 
vening isthmus a realization of the dream 
of the author of Aladdin’s adventures in 
the subterranean garden whither he went 


forests 


to seek the wonderful lamp for his pre- 
tended uncle the magician—a garden 
where the fruit upon the trees were pre 
Anda 


visit to the Gould collection of humming- 


cious stones of inestimable value ? 


birds at Kensington incontestably proves 
that the writers in question have searcely 
if at all exaggerated in their account of 
what they saw, for what inconceivable 
combinations of form and color do we not 
behold in these miniature birds!—colors 
the most enchanting, and forms as eecen- 
tric and bizarre. To imagine them they 
must be seen, and when seen, the heart of 


the spectator is filled with an intense de- 


Ce meme 
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sire to become the possessor of such un 
paralleled loveliness 

Well, such possession is not as impos 
sible as might at first sight appear, for 
humming-birds have actually not only 
been brought to Europe alive, but have 
been preserved in Paris in perfect health 
and beauty for some time, and, for any 
thing I know to the contrary, some of 
them may yet constitute a perpetual joy 
to their owners, for that they are things 
of beauty I suppose no one will deny. 

Dr. Russ, of Berlin, the well-known or 
nithologist, thus relates in his Hand-Book, 
page 340, on the authority of Professor Al 
phonse Milne-Edwards, the cireumstance 
to which I am alluding: *‘ A French wo 
man who formerly resided for some years 
in Mexico has already twice brought over 
a number of humming-birds (colubris) to 
Europe, and in the July of 1876 I saw more 
than fifty of them, belonging to five or six 
different species, flying about in her cage.” 

Amateurs may therefore confidently 
hope to see the living gems and blossoms 
of the tropies transferred to their aviaries 
in the south and west, for ‘‘there is a 
certain syrup,” says the same authority, 

‘in which these most lovely [allerlieb 
sten| birds find suitable nourishment.” 
True, he omits to give the formula, but no 


doubt that is to be obtained, and then a 
collection of the Trochilids will be a sight 
to make men marvel, and ladies pause 
ere they authorize the wholesale slaughter 
of these animated jewels for the adorn 
ment (?) of their hats and bonnets 

The British song-thrush is, to my mind, 
a disappointing bird, and so is the lark of 
these humid islands, perhaps because too 
much is expected by a stranger of the 
former, and the latter cannot be readily 
reconciled to a life of captivity in a nar 
row cage when the boundless realms of 
Space are his natural habitat 

In Brittany, where I lived for many 
years, we had no song-thrushes that I re 
member. Grives there were in plenty 
but I faney they were missel, and not 
song thrushes: at least they were larger 
than any I have seen in England; and 
redwings and fieldfares were abundant in 
winter. Of course I had read a great deal 
about the music of the spotted thrush in 
my natural history books, and was most 
anxious to compare the accounts I found 
there with the’ reality At length my 
wish was gratified, and, as I have said, I 
was greatly disappointed. Yet hear what 
others have to say. 

‘The song-thrush,” writes a German 
author, ‘‘is the great charm of our woods, 
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which it enlives by the beauty of its 


The rival of the nightingale, it an 


song 


nounces in varied accents the return of 


spring, and continues its delightful notes 


during all the summer months, particu 
larly at morning and evening twilight.” 


It is,’ continues the same author, ‘‘ to 


procure this gratification in his dwelling 
that the bird-fancier rears it, and deprives 
it of its liberty; and he thus enjoys the 


pleasure of the woods in the midst of the 
the bottom of 


birds in a 


I fear, is at 


the desire to keep cage, as I 


have already hinted, and if excusable at 


motive must be consecrated and 
the careful 


attention to the little prisoners, and the 


rendered legitimate by most 


most earnest desire to render their lives 


as happy and aS comfortable as possible. 


There is one bird, however, I must, in 


conclusion, ask my readers not to cage 


I mean the skylark. The free denizen of 
the empyrean is out of place behind the 
bars of even the best-appointed cage, and in 
anaviary Is unconquerable love of liberty 


| prompt him to dash himself against 


the 
LIii¢ 


bars in a manner so distressing to be 





hold that no person with a heart coul 
keep him captive for a moment. 

I have known instances of young lark 
that were stolen from the parental nest 
when they were no more than a few days 
old, and were brought up by the hand of 
a gentle lady, which, nevertheless, on by 
ing turned into a large, well-grassed gar 
den aviary, as soon as they were able to 
feed themselves, became quite wild in less 
than a fortnight, and so injured them 
selves in their frantie efforts to escape 
that one of them died from the effect of 
its self-inflicted wounds, and the others 
were allowed to fly away, which they did 
right joyfully, nor were they ever seen 
again by their former owner. 

American birds I may not now dwell 
upon, but I cannot refrain from just men 
tioning that a multitude of delightful cage 
birds are imported from the dual conti 
nent. The eardinals, indigo-birds, non 
pareils, the rare and beautiful rupicolas, 
the orioles, and numerous parrots, each 
more delightful than the other, are cases 
in point; but I refrain, and bring 
my long-winded, but I hope not altogeth 
er uninteresting, article to a close. 


must 
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HE ROUTE OF THE 
IRISHMAN, 


BY WILLIAM H. RIDEING., 


WILD 


jy wild Irishman is the fast 
train which carries the Amer- 
‘an mails from London to Holy 
head, en route to Dub 
in and Queenstown. It 
drives down from Eus- 
ton to Chester ata speed 
of forty miles or more an 
hour, and issuing from 
that quaint, gabled, and 
galleried city through a 
gap in the splendid walls, 
it continues on its course 
to Holyhead along the 
picturesque shores. of 
North Wales. 

Many Americans trav- 
el by it, as in leaving or 
in joining the Atlantic 
steamer at Queenstown 
they can save several PENMAENMAWR 
hours by taking this 
route, but it is usually 
night when they are borne along. and the jour- 
ney finds no dwelling-place in their memories. 
They miss the long reaches of solidly built sea 
wall which the high tides of the Dee bespatter and gnaw at: 
and while propping up their weary heads, and striving to 
shut their senses to the jolt and jar of the train, they are un be <i camanail ‘ } 
consciously flying under the embattlements of historic cas- 
tles, alone the base of sea-washed mountains, and through 
the great iron tube which bridges the Menai Strait. Precipitous cliffs frow 
upon the meteor-like train: on one side are the stormy waters of the St 
Channel, and on the other the mountains descend without any intervening 
but by means of tunnels, embankments, and viaducts every natural obstacle in the 
route of the Wild Irishman has been overcome. 

The distance between Chester and Holyhead is accomplished in less than two 
hours; a tubular bridge spans the Menai Strait, the ferrying of which formerly led 
to many tragedies; another bridge is hung over the Conway River, and Penmaen- 








mawr 1s pierced by a tunnel, through 
hich the train winds like a ring through 
ie nose Of a savage 


W hen the train leaves Chester it almost 
nmediate crosses the boundary line be 
ire and North Wales, and for 
rest of the distance to Holvhead it is 
The 


Windows, 


veen Chest! 


hat country Dee is visible out 


f 4 . 
oO the ¢ 


irriage like a brazen 


serpent crawling over a desert of mud and 


sand At high 


een the 


vater the whole space be 
banks is overtlowed, but as the 

withdraws it only leaves a 
is of little use to 
Once the 


wide and deep, but the channel 


Paine” PY ilet, whien 
pt the smallest craft 
river was 
has been shoaled DY the washings of the 
tratliic which belonged to 
the Dee has sought the Mersey. Only a 


and the 


Niiis 


narrow tongue of land whieh Cheshire 
thrusts out separates the two rivers, anda 
little below Chester we can see from the 
windows of the Wild Irishman the place 
where they 

On the 


country of 


meet and mingle. 
train lies a 
increasing hilliness—a 


other side of the 
land 
scape like that of England, with trim hedge 
rows, thatched cottages, and the solid-look 
ing sculpturesque foliage which is a sort 
of atonement for the persistent humidity 
of the Hawarden, Mr. Glad 
stone’s seat, is about miles off the 
line, and about twenty minutes after leav 


climate. 
two 


ing Chester the train runs close against 
the walls of Flint Castle—a gaunt mass of 
naked rock, upon whith decay has set no 
of put no 
suaging mantle The castle was built by 
Edward I.,and Shakespeare has made its 


sign regret, and age has as 


‘rude ribs” and *‘ tattered” battlements one 
of the scenes in his play of Richard IT. 
Behind the hills which slope down to 
Flint is Holywell, a town which derives 
its name from a miraculously copious 
spring, of such efficacy in healing that the 
beautiful gothie shrine built over it, and 
ascribed to the generosity of the mother of 


Henry VII 


trusses of those who have been cured by 


.is hung with the crutches and 


bathing in it 

Beyond Holywell and Mostyn nearly 
every village along the coast aspires, with 
The 


climate is salubrious, but how bleak, how 


some success, to be a watering place. 


Novemberish, to us who have just escaped 
the Senegambian fervor of the Amer- 
July! 


from 
ican The thermometer is down be 
low 60°, but the women are dressed in mus 


lins and poplins, and the children, digging 
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and building in the sands, are bare-legg 
and bare-shouldered. 

The slacket 
its speed at Rhyl, the flat and rectangula 
little watering-place whose noisy execu. 
Yorkshire 
bathe in a yellow mixture of mud washed 
down from the Dee and the Mersey, and 
we also will pass it by, leaving it, 


a 


Wild Irishman searcely 


from Laneashire and 


sionists 


with 
Abergeley, Llandulas, and Colwyn Bay 
to tourists who have time to see the coast 
in detail. But presently we cross a river 
which, flowing down from between high 
hills, empties into the sea within sight of 
the train, at a point where a massive head 
land juts outward, and reaching the far 
ther side, we are borne under the shadow 
of a cliff-like wall 
and 


We look out and up, 


there are towers, battlements, and 


parapets. Theseare so high, and the train 
is so close to the base, that we have to al 
most dislocate our neck in order to see 
Itisacastle, not a cliff; but 
it seems to out of the upon 
which it when it built 
nature and art joined hands to give it a 
double strength. 


the summit 
i Crow re ek 


stands, and was 


When Edward I. had conquered the 
Welsh he built three great castles to keep 
the vanquished down, and though dis 
mantled and despoiled, they are still very 
substantial examples of the architecture 
of his time: one is at Carnarvon, another 
at Beaumaris, and the third is this at Con- 
way, the common name of the river which 
we have just crossed, the castle, and the 
little town which lies under the castle, 
shut within a harp-shaped wall which 
formerly had twenty-four round towers. 

We are disposed to take Pennant’s word 
when that antiquary declares Conway to 
The 
form is oblong, placed in all parts on the 
verge of precipitous rock. 


be the most beautiful of fortresses. 


One side is 
bounded. by the river, one by a creek 
which fills with every tide, and the other 


two face the town. Within are two 
courts, around which are the various 
apartments, or what remains of them. 
But the banqueting hall has tumbled 


into the kitchen, and the Queen’s boudoir 
is scarcely recognizable from the dungeon 
cell. No roof or rafters remain, and the 
grass the floor of the Council 
The cold wind rushes through 
the empty fireplaces, the windows have 
nothing in them except the vines, and the 
winding stairways only go up a few steps, 
and then leave us standing on the brink 


LFrows On 


Chamber. 
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of some ragged ¢ ip 


Ivy, 


have taken hold even of the highest tow 


moss, and gvrass 


ers, and the only pomp 1s the pomp of 
ape 

We look at the smooth river issuing be- 

veen the hills to the sea, and the quaint 
town and its little houses shut within the 
triangular walls. That headland of which 
we have spoken once or twice is the Great 
Orme’s-Head, one of the most conspicuous 
points to all vessels passing up and down 
the channel, and between it and a simi 
lar though smaller elevation we can see 
some of the roofs of Llandudno, one of 
the most delightful of watering-places. 
But all other things are dwarfed in com 
parison with Penmaenmawr, which now 
looms wp, and we can pity the travellers 
who, before the days of the Wild Irish- 
man, found this shoulder of rock 
cold 
way. 


a very 
shoulder indeed -—thrust in their 

Change is visible everywhere about the 
castle, and some thrifty husbandman is 
raising cabbages and potatoes in the moat. 
Other parts of the grounds are also turned 
to account as vegetable gardens, and the 
gate has no more formidable guard than 
a little girl in a blue pinafore. But while 
we sat eating our luncheon at the inn ad- 


l 


joining the castle we were reminded that 


] 


the 
belong to museums, the love of military 


though relics of medizval chivalry 
glory is still as strong in the female breast 
as it before the watch on the ram- 
parts had become a noiseless spectre. The 


Was 


little waitress was in a flutter of intense 
excitement. Some Volunteers, with faces 
as red as their uniforms, who had been 
encamped outside, were leaving the town, 
and she was divided between her anxiety 
to be attentive to us and her desire to look 
‘Will you 
‘Yes, ma’am; 
She tried hard 
was carried 
her eestasy, and we saw her 


out of the window at them. 
have some cheese, sir ?” 
the Volunteers.” 
herself, but 


they re 
to control she 
away in 
run to the window and bring her hands 
together as if to applaud. Her pink face 
beamed, and the ribbons in her lace cap 
danced “Ob, if ma’am, 
doesn’t the band play lovely!” she ex 


you please, 
and then 
she looked frightened, and hurried back 
to the table to give us our coffee. 


claimed, in a burst of rapture; 


A minute or two after the train leaves 
Conway the mountains begin to crowd 
upon’ the Wild Irishman, and 
threaten to shove the line into the sea. It 


down 
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is these that the traveller from Americ 
sees from the deck of the ocean steamer ; 
she passes up the St. George’s Channel] 

Liverpool. They are a northern spur « 
the Snowdon range, and among the hu 
dled masses rises one, a very Gibralt 

of a peak, higher than all the rest. This 
which strangers often mistake for Snow 
don itself, is Penmaenmawr, the via mal 
of the old route to Holyhead, upon whie 
many a traveller has come to grief b 
tween the crumbling strata of the moun 
tain on one side and the unprotected prec 
pice on the other. The road was grooved 
in the mountain, and, says Nicholson 
writing of it as it was before the day of 
the Wild “The 


abrupt precipice, variegated 


Irishman: amazingly 
with frag 
ments and ruins, presents a scene of hor 
ror. In some places rocks of vast magni 

tude, which have probably fallen from the 
summit, lodge on projecting ledges, and 
appear in the act of taking another bound. 

But carried along by this fast train, we 
have only the momentary darkness of a 
tunnel to remind us of what Penmaen 
mawr was acentury ago. The Wild Irish 
man stops nowhere, not even at the little 
cathedral city of Bangor, and it hurries 
us on to the Menai Strait, which resem 
bles the Hudson at Tarrytown. Villas 
and cottages are visible everywhere, and 
building sites are held at a very high 
price. 

Once again we are in darkness, but this 
time the reverberations are not those of a 
tunnel. The sounds are hollow and me- 
tallic; we are crossing the strait by the 
vast tubular bridge which Stephenson 
built between 1846 and 1850, and which 
put an end to the frequent accidents that 
had previously occurred to passengers 
crossing by the ferry. The Britannia 
Bridge, as it is ealled, consists of eight 
tubes resting on three towers, and it spans 
the stream at a height of 104 feet. It is 
1841 feet long, and the tubes are said to 
contain 11,400 tons of iron. Some fellow- 
passenger is sure to put us in possession 
of these dimensions, but we who have 
seen the Brooklyn Bridge can listen un 
moved, and give him in return the statis- 
tics of a much greater achievement. 

One end of the bridge—that by which 
we enter—is in Carnarvonshire, and when 
we reach the other we are in the island of 
Anglesey, the Mona of early English his- 
tory, and the last refuge of the Druids. 
It is not a very large island, only twenty 
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s from north to south, and twenty 

t miles from east to west. The sur 
is rolling and (if such a word can be 
‘loyed to describe anything in nature 
monplace, but, except in the straits, 
seaward edge is a long line of elitfs of 
ving height, at whose feet many a ship 
scome to grief. There are many Druid- 
remains on the island, cromlechs and 
her enigmatical masses of stone which 
old hierarchy of the woods has left 
explained, and it was in Anglesey that 
ietonius burned the last of the Druids 
their own altar fires. Tacitus has 
nted the wild scene which opened upon 

e Roman forces when they landed: the 

iotley army in close array and well arm 
d, with women running frantically about, 
their dishevelled hair streaming in the 
vind, while they brandished torches in 
their hands, and the priests moving among 
them, and, with arms reached out to hea 
ven, uttering the most awful curses on the 
nvaders. The Roman soldiers were spell- 
sound, and for some time were, as Tacitus 
puts it, resigned to every wound; but at 
length, aroused by their leader, and call 
ng on one another not to be intimidated 
by a womanly and fanatic band, they dis 
played their ensigns, and quickly hushed 
their antagonists. 

Anglesey has another claim to remem 
brance, as the home of the founder of the 
Tudor dynasty, who danced so well that 
he won the heart of the fair widow of 
Henry V. The queen; says an old chron 
icler, ‘‘beyng young and lustye, follow 
yng more her own appetyte than frendely 
consaill, and regardyng more her private 
affection than her open honour, toke to 
husband privily a goodly gentylman, and 
a beautiful person, garnized with manye 
godly gyftes, both of nature and of grace, 
called Owen Teuther, a man brought forth 
and come of the noble linage and aun 
cient lyne of Cadwalader, the last Kynge 
of the Britonnes.” Some courtiers who 
were sent to Wales to ascertain the con 
dition of the Tudors found Owen’s mo- 
ther seated in a field with her goats around 
her; but there is no doubt that, though 
reduced in circumstances, the family was 
of high descent. 

A few miles from Holyhead we pass 
within a short distance of Aberffraw, the 
seat of the native princes of Wales, and 
thus the Wild Irishman completes its 
course,and lands us at the gangway of 
the channel steamer. The lugubrious 


passage is not for us this time; and know 

ing what it is, we watch the other passen 
gers embark with feelings of pity It is 
not an affair of eighty or ninety minutes 
like that from Dover to Calais, or from 
Folkestone to Boulogne It takes fully 
ive hours, and the sea gives the steamer 
that irregular, eccentric motion which 
nothing can resist. It is a gusty and 
rainy expanse, and it is seldom peaceful 
or sunny. Few who have made it think 
of it except with abhorrence, and to reeall 
it is to have visions of wet and Slippery 
decks, pelting showers of spray, gray, 
low-hung clouds, and angry-looking wa 

ters. The steamer is sheltered in a large 
masonry dock, but, looking out to the 
mouth of the harbor, we can see the waves 
spattering over the breakwater, and a 
sallow-hued anticipation of discomforts 
to come is visible in the faces of those 
who are stumbling down the narrow 
gang-plank. There are members of Par- 
liament, gvovernment messengers, sports 

men, tourists, and commercial travel 

lers. There are few English people, but 
many Americans, who could be identi 

fied by their enormous iron-clad trunks if 
they were not individualized in other 
ways. The transfer from the train tothe 
boat is quickly effected. Saratogas, knap 
sacks, gun-cases, fishing -rods, bicycles, 
and despatch-boxes are rushed on board 
after the passengers, and then the mail is 
heaped upon the deck. The bags are let 

tered with the names of American cities, 
and while we are speculating on their 
contents the little steamer starts, and in a 
very few minutes passes out beyoyd the 
breakwater into the open sea. 

It is then that we discover what an 
empty, noiseless little place Holyhead IS 
It is the nearest port to Ireland, and that is, 
and always has been, the reason of its ex 
istence The harbor is the principal part 
of it now, as it was years ago, when there 
were no steamers, and the vessels used 
were small sail-boats, which often took 
four or five days in making the passage 
between here and Dublin Vast sums 
have been spent on its beacons and on the 
long cranite breakwater, the granite Gocks 
and the lofty sheds lighted by electricity 
There are rumors that some day it will 
be the terminus of a line of transatlantic 
steamers, which, by using it, will avoid 
the fogs and tidal delays of the Live rpool 
bar; but in the mean time it has the ap 
pearance of a premature expansion Af 
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MARKET-DAY ON THE 


NORTH WELSH 


ter the departure of the mail-boat it sud 


becomes silent and 


sepulchrally 
still. The vociferous newsboy, the wharf 
Ingers, the porters, and the railway and 


| 
officials all disappear. 


steam-boat The 
ticket-othee vindows are abruptly closed, 
und the pensive attendant in the refresh 


ment-room turns the lock on the mildew 


ed veal pies and the sawdust sandwiches, 
whi hh have 


tion 


reminded us of Mugby June 
Our footsteps sound boisterousl y 


COAST. 
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loud, and we have a feeling of 


detachment and 


sequestration 
Looking down the harbor, we ean 
see ho 


movement. Half a dozen 


or more spare boats are moored 
along the splendid piers, but they 
are out of service and unmanned 

Wandering out of the brick and 
granite enclosures of the modern 
docks, we enter the straggling, arid 
little town, which has a curious 
old parish church dating from the 
reign of Edward III.; and then 
leaving the crouching white cot 
tages with the fortress-like walls 
behind, we strike out in the direc 
tion of the mountain which slopes 
upward to the north and west of 
the town, and is of such a height 
that a veil of blue or purple always 
t. This is Holyhead 
itself, the point from which nearly 


hangs upon 


all vessels passing up and down 
the channel 
which is 


are signalled, and 
familiar to all readers 

through the maritime columns of 

the newspapers. The slope up 

ward from the harbor and town 

forms a buttress to the wall which 

the mountain presents to the sea, 
and from the summit we can look down 
as dizzy and terrifying a precipice as there 
is on the coast of North Wales. The face 
of the rock is searred and seamed in an 
extraordinary manner, and at its base the 
sea has bored several enormous Caverns 
and aleoves, one of which, ealled the Par 
Our 
path up the slope is through some rocky, 
heather-strewn fields, and then over the 
shoulder of the mountain, and down a 


liament House, is seventy feet high. 
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stairway in the cliff. The sea high the spray is carried over the suspe) 
es out before us, quivering and_ sion-bridge which loops the outer cliff with 
' ting, and down below us rises an 
illing mass of rock, linked to the 
intain by a frail suspension-bridge, 
surrounded by a chain of break 
; On all sides of us there are verti 
: spaces and jagged edges, and the 
, arpment has a strange and crumpled 
‘ik. as if it had been torn with diffi 
j tv from some other mass by a sud 
‘ n disrupting force. On every ledge 
/ ere are flocks of birds—sea-gulls, ra 
w-bills, cormorants, and guillemots, 
hich whirl and sweep around us, and 
dd to the wildness of the scene bv 
their unearthly shrieks. We might 
suppose that no oth 
ol er living creatures 
yn vould be found 
an here, but man’s in 
ON) genuity has utilized 
‘ed that detached mass 
ey of rock, which, 
d though below us, is 
nd still nearly 150 feet 
rn above the level of 
rid the sea, and on the 
US summit rises the 
he white pillar of a 
en light-house and the 
ot neat cottages of the i 
Ils keepers, The sea f 
ec has cut a tunnel f[ 
eS through it, and | 
of when the wind is | 
rht 
LVS 
ad 
ly 
vn 
nd 
Brs 
of 
ip ; 
vn 
ch 
PA, 
wn 
re 
ice 
an 
he 
ns 
ir 
ur 
ry, 
he 
a SOUTH STACK LIGHT AS SEEN FROM HOLYHEAD. 
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ARRIVAL OF MAIL STEAMER AT HOLYHEAD. 


But. whirl and thunder asthe ries, this on the South Stack, as the rock 


waters have never yet reach- on which we are looking is called, guides 


rn, and at night it is visible the boat from Dublin into the harbor, 
of Carnarvon Bay, and in’ where the, Wild Irishman is waiting to 
with the light on the Sker- retrace its way to the noisy metropolis. 


I ig 
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XXIV 
) EFORE the end of the first week after 
) Dan came back to town, that Vihich 
s likely to happen whenever chance 


} 
mu@ht him and Alice together had taken 


Qetober, When the impendin Whi 
seems stayed, and the warm breat 
land draws seaward and over a thou 
id miles of Indian summer. The bloom 
ne and went in Quick pulse S over tlie 
Ls temples as she sat with her head 
‘own back in the corner of the car, and 
from moment to moment she stirred 
slightly as if some stress of rap 
hard for her to get her breath: a little 
leam of light fell from under her fallen 
eyelids into the eves of the young man 
beside her, who leaned forward SH@HtY 
and slanted his face upward to meet her 

ances. They said some words, now and 

en, indistinguishable to the others: in 
speaking they smiled slightly. Some 
times her hand wavered aeross her lap; In 
both their faeces there was something be 
yond happiness—a transport, a passion 
the brief splendor of a supreme mo 
ment, 

They left the car at the Arlington 
Street corner of the Publie Garden, and 


¢ 


followed the winding paths diagonally t 


) 
the further corner on Charles Street 

‘‘ How stupid we were to get into that 
ridiculous horse-car!” she said. “What 
in the world possessed us to do it 2” 

| ean 't imagine,” he answered, 

“What a waste of time it was! If we 
had walked, we might have been twice as 
long coming. And now youre going to 
send me off so soon!” 

‘I don’t send you” she murmured. 

‘But you want me to go.” 

“Oh no! But you'd better.” 

‘I can’t do anything against your 
wish.” 

‘*T wish it—for your own good 

‘Ah, do let me go home with you, 
Alice!” 

** Don’t ask it, or I must say yes.” 

Part of the way, then ?” 

‘‘No; not a step! You must take the 
first car for Cambridge. What time is it 
now 2” 


VoL. LXXV.—No. 445.—7 


Y HOWELLS 

\ iCall Se¢ V the ¢ ( hh the Pre 
dence Depot 

But L wish you to go by your watel 

A lies he cried nh pure ra ire 

| sa quarter of one 

Vnd ‘ e peen e hours togethet 

N ou t simp ly | 

you came home with me L should be sur 
to let you come in, and if lL don’t see mam 
ma alone tirst, Il shall dic ( ant you un 
aerstand 

No: but I can do the next best thing 
I can misunderstand You want to be 
rid of me.” 

Shall you be rid of me hen we ve 
parted Shi asked, Wilh an liner thrill 
ol earnestness in her gay tone 


\ lice 

You know I didn’t mean it, Dan 

mav it agvaln 

W hat ? 

Dan ; 

Dan, love! Dan, dearest!” 

Ah! 

Will that car of yours never come ? 
I've promised myself not to leave vou till 
it does, and if J stay here any longer | 
shall vO wild, | can t velleve ifs hap 
pened. Say it again!” 

Say what 

That 


That I love you? That we're en 


gaged 

I don’t believe it. I can't.” She 
looked impatiently up the street. ‘Oh, 
there comes yourcar! Run! Stop it 


[ don’t run to stop ears.” He made 


a sign, Which the conductor obs ved, and 


the car haited at the further crossing 
She seemed to have forgotten it, and 


made no movement 


to dismiss him “On 


doesn't it seem too food to be standing 
here talking in this Way, and people think 
its about the weather, or society She’ 
set her head a little on one side, and twirl 
ed the open parasol on her shoulder 
‘** Yes, it does Tell me it’s true, love 
It's true How splendid you are 
She said it with an effect for the worl 


if 
ou 


side of saving it was a lovely da 

He retorted, with the same apparent 
nonchalance, *‘ How beautiful you are 
How good! How divine!” 
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rhe conductor, seeing himself apparent 
lv forgotten, gave his bell a vicious snap, 
ind his car jolted away. 


‘ted nervously. ‘‘ There! you've 
your car, Dan.” 


troubling himself to look after it 

She iu d now, with a faint sug 
restion of unwillingness in her laugh. 
‘What are you going to do 2?” 

‘Wa home with you “e 

‘No, indeed; you know I can’t let 
you.” 


‘And are you going to leave me here 
alone on the street corner, to be run over 
by the first bievele that comes along ?” 


} 


“You can sit down in the Garden, and 


wait for the next ear.” 
‘No; I rather go back to the 


Art Museum, and make a fresh start.” 


would 


To the Art Museum ?” she murmured, 
tenderly 

‘Yes. Wouldn’t you like to see it 
again ?” 

‘Again? I should like to pass my 


whole life in it! 
‘Well, walk back with me a little way. 
There’s no hurry about the car.” 
‘Dan! she said, in a helpless com 
phiance, ant 
along the | 
den. ‘This is ridiculous.” 
‘Ves, but it’s delightful.” 
‘Yes, that’s what I 
ever 


1 they paced very, very slowly 
Jeacon Street path in the Gar- 


meant. 
ever 


Do you 
suppose any one 


** Made lo 


‘* How can you say such things ? 


ve there before 9°? 

Yes. 
1 . } 

I always supposed it would be—-some- 

whi re else o 


It was somewhere else—once.” 


“Oh, IT meant—the second time.” 

“Then you did think there was going 
to be a second time ?” 

‘*How do I know? I wished it. Do 


you like me to say that ?” 

‘I wish you would never say anything 
else = 

‘Yes; there can’t be any harm in it 
I thought that if you had ever 
liked me, you would still 

‘So did I; but I couldn't believe that 


now. 


you 
‘Oh, I could.” 
Alice!” 
‘Don’t you like my confessing it? 


You asked me to.” 
** Like it!” 
‘* How silly we are!” 
‘Not half so silly as we’ve been for the 
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last two months. I think we've just com: 
At least I have.” 

‘*Two months,” 
really been so Jong as that ?” 


to our senses, 
she sighed. ‘* Has it 
Two centuries! It was 
back in the Dark Ages when you refused 


‘““Two vears! 


me.” 

‘Dark Ages! Ishouldthink so! But 
don’t say refused. It wasn’t refusing 
exactly.” 

‘What was it, then ?” 

‘*Oh, I don’t know. 
now.” 


Don't speak of it 


‘But, Alice, why did you refuse me ?” 

‘Oh, I don't know. You mustn’t ask 
me now. I'll tell you some time.” 

‘* Well, come to think of it,” said May 
ering, laughing italllightly away, *‘ there’s 
no hurry. Tell me why you accepted me 
to-day.” 

‘I—I couldn't help it. When 
you I wanted to fall at your feet.” 

‘What an idea! I didn't want to fall 
at yours. Iwasawfully mad. Ishouldn't 
have spoken to you if you hadn't stopped 
me and held out your hand.” 

‘Really? Did you really hate me, 
Dan ?” 

‘Well, I haven’t exactly doted on you 
since we last met.” 

She did not 


‘Yes, I suppose so. 


I Saw 


offended at this. 
And I’ve gone on 
being fonder and fonder of you every 
minute since that day. I wanted to eall 
you back when you had got half-way to 
Eastport.” 

‘*T wouldn't have come. 
to turn back.” 


seem 


It’s bad luck 


She laughed at his drolling. ‘‘ How 
funny you are! Now I’m of rather a 
gloomy temperament. Did you know 


it ¢ 

‘* You don't look it.” 

“Oh, but lam. Just now I'm rather 
excited and—happy.” 

**So glad!” 

‘*Go on! go on! I like you to make 
fun of me.” 

The benches on either side were filled 
with nurse-maids in charge of baby-car- 
riages, and of young children who were 
digging in the sand with their little beach 
shovels, and playing their games back 
and forth across the walk unrebuked by 
the indulgent policemen. A number of 
them had enclosed a square in the middle 
of the path with four of the benches, 
which they made believe was a fort. The 
lovers had to walk round it; and the chil- 
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ren, chasing one another, dashed into 


m headlong, or backing off from pur 
bumped up against them. They did 


seem to know it, but walked slowly 


vithout noticing they were not aware 
shab 


the 
ish girl and well-dressed young man 


an oeeasional benehful of rather 
oung fellows who stared hard at 
ret] 


ng tog 


such intense low tones, 


iC] 


th rapid interchange of radiant glances 
‘Oh, as to making fun of you, I was 
* Mavering began, and after 
a laugh. ae 


et what I was going to say.” 


to say 
pause he broke off with 


Try to remember.” 

f can’t;” 
‘How that should 
th happened to go to the Museum this 
sia ighed. Then,‘* Dan,” she 


ened 
roke in, ‘‘do you suppose that heaven is 


we have 


strange 
norning!” she si 


iy different from this ?’ 

‘T hope not—if I'm to go there.” 
‘Hush, dear; you mustn't talk so.” 

‘“ Why, you provoked me to it.”’ 
‘“DPDidI? Did really? Do you think 
I tempted you to do it?) Then I must be 
vicked, whether I knew I was doing it or 

Ves.” 


ie break in her voice made him look 


il 


T! 
more keenly at her, and he saw the tears 
** Alice!” 


‘*No: I’m not good enough for you. I 


mmer in her eyes 


always said that.” 

‘Then don’t say it any more. That's 
the only thing I won't let you say.” 

* Do you forbid it, really > Won't you 
let me even think it ?” 

‘*No, not even think it.” 

‘“How lovely youare! Oh! I like to 
be commanded by you.” 

“Do you? You'll lots of 
then. Iman awfully commanding spir- 
ve) 

‘*T didn’t suppose you were so humor- 


have fun, 


always. I’m afraid you won’t like 
I’ve no sense of fun.” 

‘*And I'ma little too funny sometimes, 
I'm afraid.” 

** No, you never are. 


ous 


me, 


When ?” 
“That night at the Trevors’. You didn’t 


t 


thought Miss Anderson was rather 
said Alice. ‘‘I don’t like buf 


fi onery in women.” 


ridiculous,” 


‘*Nor I in men,” said Mavering, smil 
ing. ‘‘T’ve dropped it.” 
‘Well, now we must part. I must go 


home at once,” said Alice. ‘‘ It’s perfectly 


insane.” 
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‘Oh no, not yet; not ti said 


something else; not till we’ve changed 
the subject.” 

‘What subject ?” 

‘* Miss Anderson.” 

Alice 


not 


laughed and blushed, but she was 


She liked to have 
‘Well, now,” she 
“Tm 


once and walk 


vexed, him unde 
stand her. said, as if 
that were the next thing going to 
cross here at up the othe r 
{ vo back through 


pavement, and you mu 
the 
from you.” 
‘May 
You may 


‘ } 1 ] ] ‘ 
Garden; or else I shall never get away 


I look over at 


you 
clanee, but you needn't ex 
pect me to return your glance.” 

“Oh no.” 

‘And I want you to take the very first 


Cambridge car that comes along Leom 
mand you to.”’ 
‘I thought you wanted me to do the 


commanding.” 
L do If you com 
mand me not to ery when I get 
won't.” 

She looked at 


le 
sell 


‘So 


° 7 
In essentials, 


home, | 


him with 
sacrifice in her eyes. 
“Ab I do that. I can’t 
what would happen. But—Alice!” 
‘Well, what?” She drifted closely to 
him, and looked fondly 1 
In they had 


nearer together, 


an eestasy of 


} 


sha’n't tell 


} 


p into his fae 


walking insensibly drawn 
and she had been obliged 
constantly to put space between them 


Now Z 


Street, and looking tentatively across Bea 


standing at the corner of Arlington 
con, she abandoned all precautions 

‘“What? I forget. Oh yes! I 
you!” 


le ve 


‘*But you said that before, dearest!” 

‘Yes; but just now it struck me as a 
very novel idea. What if your mother 
shouldn't like the idea ?” 

‘* Nonsense! 


idolizes 


know she perfectly 
did the 


And doesn't she know how I’ve been be 


you 
you. She from first 
having about you ever since I 

‘* How have you behaved ? 
Alice.” 

‘*Some time; not now,” 
with that gasp 
and threatened to be a sob, she suddenly 


lost you ?” 
Do tell me, 


she said; and 
something was like a 
He walked bac KX 
to Charles Street by the Garden path, keep 


whipped across the road. 


ing abreast of her, and not losing sight of 
her for a moment, except when the bulk 
of a string team watering at the trough 
beside the pavement intervened. He hur 
ried by, and when he had passed it he 
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fou ns exactly abreast of heragain 
He ce was turned toward him; they 
‘ ed a smile, lost in space At the 
ray ) ( i es S et he deliberately 
crossed over to her 

Oh, dearest love! why did you come?” 
S a red 

Bec Lusé ous rned to me 

| hoped mu wouldn't see it If we 
hoth to be so weak as this, what are we go 


netodo? Butl’mglad you came. Yes: 


I as ehtened They must have over 
heard us there when we were talking 
Well, J didn’t say anything [I’m 
ashamed of Besides, I shouldn’t care 
mue for the opinion of those nurses and 
yabic 
Of course not But people must have 
seen us Don’t stand here talking, Dan! 
Do come on!” She hurried him across 
the street, and walked him swiftly up the 
cline of Beacon Street There, in her 
ne fall suit, with him, glossy-hatted, 


faultiessly eloved, at a fit distance from 
her side, she felt more in keeping with the 


social frame of things than in the Garden 





path vhich was really only a shade better 
than the Beacon Street Mall of the Com 
mon. ‘Do you suppose anybody saw us 
that ( is ?”’ 

[hope so! Don’t you want people to 
nN i 

Yes, of course. They will have to 
know it—in the right Can you be 
lieve that it’s only h year since we 
met It won't be a year till Class Day.” 


I don’t believe it, Alice. Iean’t recol 


et anything before I knew you.” 


‘Well, now, as time is so confused, we 
must try to live for eternity. We must 
try to help each othe r to be good. Oh, 

en I think what a happy girl I am, | 
feel that I should be the most ungrateful 


person under the sun not to be good. 
Let’s try to make our lives perfect per 
fect! They can be. And we mustn't 
LLY for each other alone. We must try 
to do good as well as be wood. We must 
be kind and forbearing with every one.”’ 

He ANS We red, With tender S¢ riousne SS, 

My e's in your hands, Alice. It shall 
be whatever you wish.” 


They were both silent in their deep be 


lief of this. When they spoke again, she 
began, gavly ‘*T shall never get over the 
wonder of it. How strange that we 
should meet at the Museum!” They had 


both said this already, but that did not 
matter; they had said nearly everything 


two or three times. ‘How did you hay 
pen to be there 2” she asked, and the que 


tion was so novel that she added, | 
haven't asked you before.” 


He stopped, with a look of dismay tl 


broke up in a hopeless laugh. ‘* Why, | 
) ? s 

went there to meet some people soni 

ladies. And when I saw you I forgot al] 


about them.” 

Alice laughed too; this was a part of 
their joy, their triumph. 

“Who were they?” she asked, indif 
fe rently, and only to heighten the absurd 
It by realizing the persons 

“You don’t know them,” he= said 
‘Mrs. Frobisher and her sister, of Port 
land. I promised to meet them there 
and go out to Cambridge with them.” 

‘What will they think ?” asked Alice 
‘*Tt's too amusing.” 

‘They Il think I didn’t come,” said 
Mavering, with the easy conscience of 
youth and love; and again they laughed 
at the ridiculous position together. et 
remember now I was to be at the door 
and they were to take me up im thei 
earriage. I wonder how long they wait 
ed? You put sverything else out of m5 
head.” 

“Do you think Ill keep it out?” she 
asked, archly. 

‘Oh yes; there 7s nothing else but you 
now.” 

The eyes that she dropped, aftera glance 
at him, glistened with tears. 

A lump came into his throat. ‘*Do you 
suppose,” he asked, huskily, ‘* that we can 
ever misunderstand each other again ?” 

‘‘Never. Isce everything clearly now. 
We shall trust each other implicitly, and 
at the least thing that isn’t clear we can 
speak. Promise me that you'll speak.” 

‘*T will, Alice. But after this all will 
be clear. We shall deal with each other 
as we do with ourselves.” 

“Yes; that will be the way.” 

‘And we mustn't wait for question 
from each other. We shall know—we 
shall feel—when there’s any misgiving, 
and then the one that’s caused it will 
speak.” 

ee 7? she sivhed, emphatically. 
‘How perfectly you say it! But that’s 
because you feel it—because you are 
good,” 


They walked on, treading the air in a 


transport of fondness for each other. 
Suddenly he stopped. 
‘“Miss Pasmer, I feel it my duty to 
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rn vou that you're letting me go home 
1 
Am I How noble of you to tell me 
or IL know you don’t want to tell 
‘ lL might as we But I sha‘n’t let 
come 1n You won't try, wi 
se me you n’t try.” 
I sha only ant to come in the first 
What for 
‘What for Oh, for half a second 
Ss turned away her fac 
He went on This engagement has 
such a very public affair, so far, that 
[ think I'd like to see my fiancé: alone for 


moment.” 
[. don’t know what in the world you 
have to say more 

He went into 


the first door with her, 


d then he wer rs to the 
f Mrs 
issages of the Cavendis 
the 


wn to this door from the 


it with her upstai 


or oO Pasmer’s a 1e 


partment. Tl 
We ll 


lane or alley that led 


h were not 


ehted;: littl 


stairs landing 


vas very dim. 
‘So dark here!’ murmured Alice, in a 


low voice, somewhat tremulous. 


‘But not too dark 


XXV 


She burst into the room where her mo 


ther sat looking over some house keeping 


tal news that her daughter was bringin 


tumn month’s provision bill with that of 
the la 


iccounts. His kiss and his name were 
upon her lips; her soul was full of him. 
‘*Mamma!” she panted 
Her mother did not look round She 
‘ould have had no premonition of the vi 


und she went on comparing the first 


st spring month, and trying to ac 


sunt for the difference. 
The 


the two bills in 1] 


rattling of 


the 


1er mother’s hands as she 


+7 1 1 
siience, broken DV 


elaneced from one to the other through her 
classes, seemed suddenly impenetrable, 
ismatie world of the girl's rapt 
it. 


f the effect outside of 


and the pr 


ure burst like a bubble against There 


is no explanation o 


, Ley: 
vht sensidill 


temperament and overwrou 


She stared across the room at her 


ties. 


mother, who had not heard her, and then 


broke into a storm of tears. 


6é Alice! 


sanative anger W hich comes to rescue wo 


she 
cried her mother, with that 
men from the terror of any sudden shock. 
‘What the matter with what 


do you mean?” She dropped both of the 


is you ¢ 


POVISION ills t oor and started 
»pward her daughter 
Nothing—nothing! Let n » 4 

int to go to n room mehe tried to 
reach the d or be yond her mothe r 

* Indeed you sha not ! cre Mi 
Pasmer [will not ha e you D he 
SO W hat is happened to vou Tell 
mie You have frightened me half out 
my senses 

The en CAVE p her efforts to escape 
nd flung herse on the sofa, w her 
race n the p OV vhere she cont ed to 
sob Her mother began to relent at tl 
sight of her passion Asa woman and as 
Lmother she knew her daughter, and she 
knew that this Passlo \ itevel is 
must have ent before the co ibe any 
thing intelligible between them She did 
not press her with further question, b 
set about making her a little more com 
fortable on the sofa; she pulled the pillo 
straight, and dropp da light sha Ove 
the girl’s shoulders, so that she should 
not take cold 

Then Mrs. Pasmer had made up her 
mind that Alice had met Mavering some 
vhere, and that this outburst was the r¢ 
tarded etfect of seeing him. During the 
last six weeks she had assisted at man 


phases of feeling in reg ird to him, and 
kine more clearly than Alice herself the 
meaning of them all She had been pa 
tient and kind, with the resources that 
every woman finds in herself when it is 
the question of a dauchter’s ordea in 
affair of the heart which she has fayored 

The storm passed as qu ckly as it came 
and Alice sat upright easting off t 
wraps But once checked with the faet 
on her tongue, she found it hard to utte 

‘What is it, Alice it is i ced 
her mother. 

‘Nothing. I—Mr. Mavering e me 

I met him at the Museum, and ( 
engaged It’s re ally so It seems ( 
raving, but it’s true He came ith m 
to the door: I wouldn't let him come i 
Don’t you believe it? Oh, we are! indeed 
we are! Are you glad, mamma Y« 
know I couldn't have lived without him 

She trembled on the verge of anothe 
outbreak 

Mrs. Pasmer sacrificed her astonis l 


ment in the interest of sanity, and return 
ed, quir “Glad, Alice? You know 
t at | think he’s the sweetest and best 
fellow in the world.” 
**Oh, mamma!” 
. sora 
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But are you sure 
Yes. ves I'm not crazy ; it isn’t a 


dream He was there—and I met him 
[ couldn’t run away—lI put out my hand; 
I couldn't help it—I thought Ishould give 
vv; and he took it; and then—then we 
vere engaged I don’t know what we 
said I went in to look at the ‘Joan of 
\ c again, and there was no one else there 
He seemed to feel just as I did. I don't 
snow whether either of us spoke. But 


we Knew we were engaged, and we began 
to talk 

Mrs. Pasmer began to laugh. To her 
irreverent soul only the droll side of the 
statement appeared. 

‘*PDon't, mamma!” pleaded Alice, pit 
COUusILyV. 

‘No, no; I won't. But I hope Dan 
Mavering will be a little more definite 
about it when I’m allowed to see him. 
Why couldn't he have come in with you?” 

‘It would have killed me. I couldn't 
let him see me cry, and I knew I should 
break down.” 

‘‘He’ll have to see you cry a great 
many times, Alice,” said her mother, with 
iulmost unexampled seriousness. 

‘Yes, but not yet—not so soon. He 
must think I’m very gloomy, and I want 
to be always bright and cheerful with 
him He knows why I wouldn’t let him 
come in; he knew I was going to have 
acry 4 . . 

Mrs. Pasmer continued to laugh. 

*Don’t,mamma!” pleaded Alice. 

“No, I wont,” replied her mother, as 
before ‘‘T suppose he was mystified. 
But now, if it’s really settled between you, 
he'll be coming here soon to see your 
papa and me.” 

‘ Vas to-night e 

‘Well, it’s very sudden,” said Mrs. Pas 
mer. ‘‘Though I suppose these things 
alwavs seem so.’ 

‘Is it too sudden?” asked Alice, with 
misgiving ‘*Tt seemed so to me when it 
‘oing on, but I couldn’t stop it.” 

Her mother laughed at her simplicity. 
‘No. when it begins once, nothing can 
stop if But you've really known each 
other a good while, and for the last six 
weeks at least you've known your own 
mind about him pretty clearly. It’s < 
pity vou couldn’t have known it before.” 

‘Yes, that’s what he says. He says it 
was such a waste of time. Oh, everything 
he says is perfectly fascinating!” 

Her mother laughed and laughed again. 


‘“What is it.mamma? Are you laugh- 
ing at me?” 

“Oh no. What an idea!” 

‘*He couldn't seem to understand why 
I didn’t say yes the first time if I meant 
it.” She looked down dreamily at li 
hands in her lap, and then she said, wit] 
a blush and a start, ‘‘ They’re very queer 
don't you think 2” 

Who?” 

‘Young men.” 

‘Oh. we py.” 

“Yes,” Alice went on, musingly 
“Their minds are so different. Every 
thing they say and do is so unexpected 
and yet it seems to be just right.” 

Mrs. Pasmer asked herself if this sin 
ele-mindedness was to go on forever, but 
she had not the heart to treat it with her 
natural levity. Probably it was what 
charmed Mavering with the child. Mrs 
Pasmer had the firm belief that Mavering 
was not single-minded, and she respect 
ed him for it. She would not spoil he 
daughter's perfect trust and hope by any 
of the evnical suggestions of her own dark 
wisdom, but entered into her mood, as 
such women are able to do, and flattered 
out of her every detail of the morning's 
history. This was a feat which Mrs 
Pasmer enjoyed for its own sake, and it 
fully satisfied the curiosity which shi 
naturally felt to know all. She did not 
comment upon many of the particulars; 
she opened her eyes a little at the notion 
of her daughter sitting for two or three 
hours and talking with a young man in 
the galleries of the Museum, and she asked 
if anybody they knew had comein. When 
she heard that there were only strangers, 
and very few of them, she said nothing; 
and she had the same consolation in re- 
ecard to the walking back and forth in the 
Garden. She was so full of potential es- 
capades herself, so apt to let herself go at 
times, that the fact of Alice’s innocent 
self-forgetfulness rather satisfied a need 
of her mother’s nature; she exulted in it 
when she learned that there were only 
nurses and children in the Garden. 

‘* And so you think you won’t take up 
art this winter?” she said, when, in the 
process of her cross-examination, Alice 
had left the sofa and got as far as the 
door, with her hat in her hand and her 
saeque on her arm. 

‘‘No.” 

‘‘And the Sisters of St. James—you 
won't join them, either ?” 

















The girl escaped from the room. 
Alice} Alice!” her mother called af 
her: and she came back. ‘* You 
ent told me how he happened to be 
peer 
Oh, that was the most amusing part 
it He had rone there to keep an ap 
intment with two ladies from Port 
ind They were to take him up in their 
rriage and drive out to Cambridge, 
nd when he saw me he forgot all about 
em. 
And what became of them 
‘Wedon’'t know. Isn't it ridiculous ?” 
If it appeared other or more than this to 
Mrs. Pasmer, she did not say. She mere 
y said, after a moment, ** Well, it was cer 
tainly devoted, Alice,” and let her go. 


XXVI 
Mavering came in the evening, rather 
excessively well dressed, and with a hot 
face and cold hands While he waited, 
nominally alone, in the little drawing 
room for Mr. Pasmer, Alice flew in upon 
him for a swift embrace, which prolonged 


} 


itself till the father’s step was heard out 
side the door, and then she still 


had time 
to vanish by another: the affair was so 
nicely adjusted that if Mavering had been 
in his usual mind he might have fancied 
the connivance of Mrs. Pasmer. 

He did not say what he had meant to 
say to Alice’s father, but it seemed to 
serve the purpose, for he emerged pre 
sently from the sound of his own voice, 
unnaturally clamorous, and found Mr. 
Pasmer saying some very civil things 
to him about his character and disposi 
tion, so far as they had been able to ob 
serve it, and their belief and trust in him. 
There seemed to be something provisional 
or probational intended, but Dan could 
not make out what it was, and finally it 
proved of no practical effect. He merely 
inferred that the approval of his family 
was respectfully expected, and he hasten 
ed to say,  ( Yh, that’s all right, sir.” Mr. 
Pasmer went on with more civilities, and 
lost himself in dumb conjecture as to 
whether Mavering’s father had been in 
the class before him or the class after him 
in Harvard. He used his black eyebrows 
a good deal during the interview, and 
Mavering conceived an awe of him great 
er than he had felt at Campobello, yet 
not unmixed with the affection in which 
the newly accepted lover embraces even 
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the relations of his betrothed From 
time to time. Mr. Pasmer looked about 
with the vague glance of a man unused 
to being so long left to his own guidanese 

and one of these appeals seemed at last to 
bring Mrs. Pasmer through the door, to 
the relief of both the men, for they had 
improvidently despatched their business, 
and were getting out of talk Mr. Pas 


mer had, it fact, alre ady asked Dan about 


the weather outside when his wife ap 
peared 

Dan did not know whether he ought to 
kiss her or not, but Mrs. Pasmer did not 
in the abstract seem like a very kissing 
kind of person, and he let himself be 
cuided by this Impression, 1 the absence 
of any fixed principle applying to the 
case. She made some neat remark con 
cerning the probable settlement of the af 
fair with her husband, and began to laugh 
and joke about it in a manner that was 
very welcome to Dan; it did not seem to 
him that it ought to be treated so sol 
emnly. 

But though Mrs. Pasmer laughed and 
joked, he was aware of her meaning busi 
ness, business in the nicest sort of a way, 
but business after all, and he liked her 
for it He was glad to be explicit about 
his hopes and plans, and told what his 
circumstances were so fully that Mrs. 
Pasmer, whom his frankness gratified and 
amused, felt obliged to say that she had 
not meant to ask so much about his af 
fairs,and he must excuse her if she had 
seemed todo so. She had her own belief 
that Mavering would understand, but she 
did not mind that. She said that of 
course, till his own family had been con 
sulted, it must not be considered seriously, 
that Mr. Pasmer insisted upon that point; 
and when Dan vehemently asserted the 
acquiescence of his family beforehand, 
and urged his father’s admiration for 
Alice in proof, she reminded him that his 
mother was to be considered, and put Mr. 
Pasmer’s scruples forward as her own rea 
son for obduracy. In her husband's pre- 
sence she attributed to him, with his silent 
assent, all sorts of reluctances and delicate 
compunctions; she gave him the impor 
tance which would have been naturally 
a husband's due in such an affair. and in 
gratiated herself moré and more with the 
young man. She ignored Mr. Pasmer’s 
withdrawal when it took place, after a 
certain lapse of time, and as the moment 
had come for that, she began to let herself 
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go. She especially approved of the idea a 
of going abroad, and confessed her disap V 
pointment with her present experiment of 
America, where it appt ared there was no 
isure class of men suftficie ntly large to s 
>, 


satisfy the social needs of Mr. Pasmer’s 


nature,and she told Dan ‘that he might 1 


expect them in Europe before long. Per- t 
laps they might all three meet him 
there At this he betrayed SO clearly 2 
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bout his mother’s sufferings, and. th 


vay she bore them. They talked abo 


Alice’s going to see her. 


‘Of course your father will bring ye 
isters to see me first 

‘Ts that the way?” he asked. ‘‘ You 
nay depend upon his doing the right 
hing, whatever it is.” 

* Well, that’s the right thing,” she said 
‘T've thought it out; and that remin 


that he now intended his going to Eu- me of a duty of ours, Dan 7?” 


rope mere as a seq iel to his marrying 
Alice, while he affeeted to fall in with all 
Mrs. Pasmer said, that she grew fonder 


than ever of him for his ardor and his fu 


mind to take part in the rite, Mrs. Pasmer 
lite ready at this point to embrace 
th motherly tenderness. Her tough 
little heart was really in her throat with 
SVmnps Lhy whi ht she made an errand for 
the photograph of an English vicarage, 
which they had hired the summer of the 
and she sent Alice back with 


vear be fore, 
it alone 

It seemed so lone@ since they had met 
that the change in Alice did not strike 
him as strange or as too rapidly operat d. 
They met with the fervor natural after 
such a separation, and she did not so 


much assume as resume possession of 


him It was charming to have her de 
it, to have her act as if they had always 
been engaged, to have her try to press 
down the cowlick that started capricious 
v across his crown, and to straighten his 
neck-tie, and then to drop beside him on 
the sofa: it thrilled and awed him; and 


he silently worshipped the superior com 


posure which her sex has in such matters. 
Whatever was the proy isional inte) preta 
tion which her father and mother pre 


tended to put upon the affair, she appar- 


ently h no reservations, and they talk- 
ed of their future as a thing assured. The 


Dark Ages, as they agreed to call the pe 
1 of despair forever closed that morn 
had matured their love till now it 
They talked 


is if nothing could prevent its fulfilment, 


vas a rapture of pure trust 


and they did not even affect to consider 
the question of his family’s liking it or 
not liking it. She said that she thought 
his father was delightful, and he told her 
that his father had taken the greatest fan 
ev to her at the beginning, and knew that 
Dan is in love with her. She asked 
im about his mother, and she said just 


vhat he could have wished her to say 


‘A duty 2 he repeated, with a note of 


reluctance for its untimeliness. 


‘Yes. Can't you think what ?” 
‘““No; I didn’t know there was a duty 


tile duplicity If it had been in Dan's left in the world.” 


‘It’s full of them.” 

‘Oh, don’t say that, Alice!” He did not 
like this mood so well as that of the morn 
ing, but his dislike was only a vague dis 
comfort—nothing formulated or distinet 

Yes,” she persisted; ‘‘and we must do 
them. 
disappointed so this morning, and apolo- 


You must go to those ladies you 


gize—explain.” 

Dan laughed. ‘‘Whay, it wasn’t such a 
very iron-clad engagement as all that, 
Alice. 
drive out to Cambridge over the Mill 


They said they were going to 


dam, and I said I was going out there to 
get some of my traps together, and they 
could pick me up at the Art Museum if 
they liked. Besides, how could I ex 
plain ?” 

She laughed consciously with him. 
“Of course. But,” she added, ruefully, **] 
wish you hadn't disappointed them.” 

‘*Oh, they'll get over it. If I hadn't 
disappointed them, I shouldn't be here, 
and I shouldn't like that. Should you?” 

‘No; but I wish it hadn’t happened. 
It’s a blot, and I didn’t want a blot on this 
day.” 

‘Oh, well, it isn’t very much of a blot, 
and I can easily wipe it off. TH tell you 
what, Alice! I can write to Mrs. Frobisher, 
when our engagement comes out, and tell 
her how it was. She'll enjoy the joke, 
and so will Miss Wrayne. They’re jolly 
and easy-going; they won't mind.” 

‘* How long have you known them 2?” 

‘‘T met them on Class Day, and then I 
saw them—the day after I left Campo 
bello.” Dan laughed a little. 

‘** How, saw them ?” 

‘*Well, I went to a yacht race with 
them. I happened to meet them in the 
street, and they wanted me to go; and I 


was all broken up, and—I went.” 
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: said Alice. 


Oh! ‘The day after I 
eft Campobello ?” 

Well - 
And | 
is And 
ody that day, or speak 
Well, the fact is, 1 


[ didn’t know what I was doing. I 


ves, 
was thinking of ll that 


you a 
I couldn't bear to look at 


I didn’t care.” 


s desperate: 


How did you find out about the yacht 


Boardman told me. Boardman was 


Did he know the ladies? 


Did he ro 


No He was there to r¢ port the race 
the Events He went 


r e on the press 


at 
il 


Oh!” said Alice ‘Was there a large 


rt 
url 


‘No, no. 
fact 


Not Just 


They were awfully kind 


very ourselves, 
And 
they made me go home to dinner with 
em.” 


‘They must have been rather peculiar 


people,” said Alice ‘And I don’t see 
ow—so soon—” She could not realize 
that Mavering was then a rejected man, 


} 


on whom she had voluntarily renounced 


llelaim. A retroactive resentment which 
she could not control p yssessed her with 
the wish to punish those bold women for 
vho had since be 
come everything to her, though then he 
was ostensibly nothing. 


being agreeable to one 


In a vague way Dan felt her displeasure 
with that passage of his history, but no 
man could have fully imagined it. 

‘T couldn't tell the 


vas saying oreating. I talked at random 


half time what I 


ind ate at random. I guess they thought 
something was wrong; they asked me who 
vas at Campobello.”’ 

** Indeed!” 

‘But you may be sure I didn’t give my 
self away [was awfully broken up,” he 
concluded, ineconsequently. 

She liked his being broken up, but she 
did not like the rest. She would not press 
the question further now. She only said, 
rather gravely, ‘‘If it’s such a short ac 
quaintance, can you write to them in that 
familiar way ?” 

“Oh yes! Mrs. 
that kind.” 


Alice 


said, 


Frobisher is one 
was silent a moment before she 
‘I think you'd better not 
Let it go,” she sighed, 

‘*Yes, that’s what I think,” said Dan. 


write. 


of 
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‘ 
‘Better let it go. I guess it eX 
itself in the course of time But | 
want any blots around.” He leanec ! 
and looked her smilinely in the face 
Oh no,” she murmured: and 

suddenly she caught him round the ne 
crying and sobbing. ‘It’s only —beeause 
Il wanted it to} perfect () | onde 

I've done right? Perhaps I oughtn’t to 
have taken vou, after all: but 1 do 
vou aea dearly! And Ll was so 
happ hen Vd lost you And m 
a iid I shall be a trial to you ne ! 
bu 1 trial 

The first tears that a young man sees 


a woman shed for 


ove of him are nex 
pressibly sweeter than her smiles Dan 
choked with tender pride and pity When 
he found his voice he raved out th in 
coherent endearments that she only mad 


him more and more happy bv her wi 


Sil 
to have the affair perfect, and that hi 
wished her always to be exactit i 
him, for that would him a ¢« ) 
do something for her, and all th ie ae 
sired, as long as he lived, Was ao more 
and more for her, and to do just what she 
wished. 

At the end of his VOWS and « treaties 
she lifted her faee radiantly and bent a 
smile upon him as sunny as that with 
which the sky alter a summer storm de 
nies that there has ever been rain in the 
world 

‘Ah! you He could say no mor 
He could not be more enraptured thar 
was. He could only pass from rpris 
to surprise, from delicht to de t It 
was her love of him whieh wrou t 


miracles. It wasallamiracle, and no part 
more wonderful than anothe r Thatshe 
who had seemed as d stant as a star, and 
divinely sacred from human touch, should 
be there in his arms, with her head o 
shoulder, where his kiss could rea her 
lips, not only unforbidden, but « 
weicome, was impossible, and yet it was 
true. But it Was no more impossible il d 


no truer than 
De 


ii rea 
I 


so poised, so 


ee . 
rreectly sé as she, should 


read y be so he ly 


ylessl vy dependent upon him 
for her happiness. In the depths of his 
soul heinvokeda \ ful penaities upot riidy 


mt ever he should betray her trust, if 
ever he should grieve that tender heart in 
the slightest thing, if from t moment 
he did not make his whole life a sacrifice 


and an expiation. 


He uttered some of these « 





— = 





i 
i 
i 
H 
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thoughts, and they did not seem to appear 
crazy to her She said ves, they must make 
their separate lives offerings to each other, 
and their joint lives an offering to God. 
The tears came into his eyes at these words 
of hers: they were so beautiful and holy 
ind wise He agreed thatone oughtalways 
to go to chureh, and that now he should 
He owned that he 
He drew 


if that were possibie 


never miss a service. 
had been e ilpa le in the past. 
her closer to him 
and sealed his words with a kiss. 

But he could not realize his happiness 
then, or afterward, when he walked the 
streets under the thinly misted moon of 
that Indian summer night. 

He went down to the Events office when 
he left Alice, and found Boardman, and 
told him that he was engaged, and tried 
to work Boardman up to some sense of 
the greatness of the fact. Boardman 
showed his fine white teeth under his 
spare mustache, and made acceptable 
jokes, but he did not ask indiscreet ques 
tions, and Dan's statement of the fact 
did not seem to give it any more verity 
than it had before. He tried to get 
Boardman to come and walk with him 
and talk it over; but Boardman said he 
had just been detailed to go and work up 
the case of a Chinaman who had suicided 
a little earlier in the evening. 

‘Very well, then; [ll go with you,” 
said Mavering ‘**How can you live in 
such a den as this?” he asked, looking 
about the little room before Boardman 
turned down his ineandescent electric. 
‘*There isn’t anything big enough to hold 
me but all out-doors.” 

In the street he linked his arm through 
his friend’s, and said he felt that he hada 
right to know all about the happy end 
ing of the affair, since he had been told 
of that miserable phase of it at Portland. 
But when he came to the facts he found 
himself unable to give them with the ful 
ness he had promised. He only imparted 
a succinet statement as to the where and 
when of the whole matter, leaving the 
how of it untold. 

The sketch was apparently enough for 
Boardman. For all comment, he remind- 
ed Mavering that he had told him at Port- 
land it would come out all right. 

‘Yes, you did, Boardman; that’s a fact,” 
said Dan: and he conceived a higher re- 
spect for the penetration of Boardman 
than he had before. 

They stopped at a door in a poor court 


which they had somehow reached witho 
Mavering’s privity. ‘‘ Will you come in 
asked Boardman. 

‘* What for ?” 

*Chinaman.” 

** Chinaman ?” 
bered. 


Then Mavering remem 
‘*Good heavens! no. What hay 
I got to do with him ?” 

‘Both mortal,” suggested the reporter 

The absurdity of this idea, though a lit 
tle grisly, struck Dan as a good joke. He 
hit the companionable Boardman on th 
shoulder, and then gave him a little hug 
and remounted his path of air, and walk 
ed off on it. 


XXVII 

Mavering first woke in the morning 
with the mechanical recurrence of that 
shame and grief which each day had 
brought him since Alice refused him 
Then with a leap of the heart came the 
recollection of all that had happened yes 
terday. Yet lurking within this raptur 
was a mystery of regret: a reasonless sense 
of loss, as if the old feeling had been 
something he would have kept. Then 
this faded, and he had only the longing 
to see her, to realize in her presence and 
with her help the fact that she was his 
An unspeakable pride filled him, and a 
joy in her love. He tried to see some 
outward vision of his bliss in the glass; 
but, like the mirror which had refused to 
interpret his tragedy in the Portland res 
taurant, it gave back no image of his 
transport; his face looked as it always 
did, and he and the reflection laughed at 
each other. 

He asked himself how soon he could 
goand see her. It was now seven o'clock: 
eight would be too early, of course; it 
would be ridiculous; and nine—he won 
dered if he might go to see her at nine 
Would they have done breakfast ? Had 
he any right to call before ten? He was 
miserable at the thought of waiting till 
ten: it would be three hours. He thought 
of pretexts—of inviting her to go some- 
where, but that was absurd, for he could 
see her at home all day if he liked; of 
carrying her a book, but there could be 
no such haste about a book; of going to 
ask if he had left his cane, but why should 
he be in such a hurry for his cane? Al] 
at once he thought he could take her some 
flowers—a bouquet to lay beside her plate 
at breakfast. He dramatized himself 
charging the servant who should take it 

















f+ 
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ae . . ; 
n him at the door not to say who lef 


t Alice would know, of course, and 


would all know; it would be 
tv. He made Mrs. Pasmer say some 
of 


e bl ish delicio isly to hie ar them. 


very 


made 
He 
1 not manage Mr. Pasmer very well, 


j : he left 


| him shaving in another room; then 


tering things him, and he 


him out of the scene: he ima 


remembered his wearlng a full beard. 


He dressed himself as quickly as le 
ld.and went down into the hotel vesti 


where he had noticed people selling 


vers the evening before, but there was 

y one there with them now, and none of 
f] ota’ ] } . were 

e florists shops on the street were open 

till he 

the 


an there had to take some of his yester- 


et. He could not find anything 
ent to the Providence Depot, and 


iv's flowers out of the refrigerator where 
e kept them; he was not sure they would 
but the heavy rose-buds had 
Dan 


took all there were, and when they had 


very fresh ; 


open, and they were superb. 


ien 





en sprinkled with water, and 
1 cotton batting, and tied round with pa 


Ww rapped 
per, it was still only quarter of eight, and 
he left them with the man till he 
et his breakfast at the depot restaurant. 


could 


There it hada consoling effect of not being 
so early; many people were already break 
fasting, and when with his or 
der, ‘*‘ Hurry it up, please,” he knew that 
he was taken for a passenger just arrived 
yr departing. By a fantastic impulse he 
ordered eges and bacon again: he felt it 


Dan said, 


a fine derision of the past and a seal of 
triumph upon the present to have the 
same breakfast after his acceptance as he 
had ordered after his rejection ; he would 
l it, and it 


ll Alice about would amuse 
He imagined how he would say it, 


té 
her. 


and she would laugh; but she would be 
full of aravishing compassion for his past 
suffering. 


breakfast: 


They were long bringing the 
when it came he despatched it 
so quickly that it was only a quarter after 
eight when he paid his check at the count- 
er. He tried to be five 
vetting his flowers, but the man had them 
ill ready for him, and it did not take 
He had said he would 
carry them at nine; but thinking it over 
on a bench in the Garden, he decided that 
he had better go sooner: they might break 
fast earlier, and there would be no fun if 
Alice did not find the roses beside her 
plate; that was the whole idea. It was 
not till he stood at the door of the Pas- 


minutes more 


him ten seconds 
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mer apartment that he reflected that he 
his wish to see 
tlowe 


was a fool. for now he would have 


Was hot accomplishing 


Alice by leaving her those 


rs; he 
to post 


pone coming a little, because he had al 


ready come 


The girl who answered the bell did not 


understand the charge he gave her 


o about 
the roses, and he repeated his words 


Some one passing through the room be 
yond seemed to hesitate and pause at the 


Could it be Alice 
The 


and said, 


sound of his voice. 


Then he should see her, after all! 


grirl looked over her shouldei 


‘*Mrs 
Mrs. Pasmer came forward, and he fell 
l 


Pasmer.” 


into a complicated explanation and apo 
said, ‘* You had 
ter give them yourself They were in 

Mrs her 
‘Stay and breakfast with us, 
Mr. Mavering We 
We were just sitting down 


At the end she bet 


ry 
ory. 


the room now, and Pasmer let 


self go. 
shall be so elad Lo 
have you. 


Alice 


SHOOK hands. 


came in, and “they decorously 
Mrs. Pasmer turned away 
a smile at their decorum. ‘‘I will see 
that there’s a place for you,’ she said, 
leaving them. 

instantly in each other's 
Lo that 


had happened because he had so strongly 


They were 
arms. It seemed him all this 
wished it. 

‘**What is it, 
come for ?” 

‘To see if it was really true, Alice. I 
couldn't believe it.” 


** Well—let 


too silly. Of course it’s true.” 


Dan? What did 


} . 
she asked. 


you 


mustn't—it’s 
She pull 


me 


fo vou 


ed herself free. Is my hair tumbled ? 


You oughtn’t to have come; it’s ridicu 
lous; but tm glad you came. I've been 
thinking it all over, and I’ve got a creat 


to 


many things to say to you. But come 
breakfast now.” 

She had a business-like way of treating 
the situation that was more intoxicating 
than sentiment would have been, and gave 
it more actuality. 

Mrs. Pasmer was alone at the table, and 
explained that Alice’s father never break 
fasted with them,or very seldom. “ Where 
are your flowers ?” she asked Alice. 

‘Flowers? What flowers ?” 
That Mr. Mavering brought 

They all looked at one another. Dan 
ran out and brought in his roses. 

‘*They were trying to get away in the 
excitement, I guess, Mrs. Pasmer; I found 


them behind the door.” He had flung 
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them there, 





ithout knowing it, when 
Mrs. Pasmer left him with Alice. 
He expected her to join him and her 
{ 


mother in being amused at this, but he 


was as well pleased to have her touched 
it his having brought them, and to turn 
gavety off in praise of the roses 


rot a vase for them, and set it on the 





He noticed for the first time the 
pretty house dress she had on, with its 
yarred corsage and under-skirt, and the 
heavy \ silken rope knotted round it at the 
waist, and dropping in heavy tufts or balls 
in front. 

The breakfast was Continental in its sim 
plicity, and Mrs. Pasmer said that they 
had always kept up their Paris habit of a 

breakfast, even in London, where it 
Was not so easy to follow foreign customs 


+ 


as it was in America. She was afraid he 
might find it too light. Then he told all 
about his morning’s adventure, ending 
with his breakfast at the Prov idence Depot. 
Mrs. Pasmer entered into the fun of it, but 
she said it was for only once ina way, and 
he must not expect to be let in if hecameat 
that hour another morning. He said no; 
he understood what an extraordinary 
piece of luck it was for him to be there; 
and he was there to be bidden to do what- 
ever they wished. He said so much in 
recognition of their goodness that he be 
came abashed by it. Mrs. Pasmer sat at 
the head of the table, and Alice across 
it from him, so far off that she seemed 
parted from him by an insuperable moral 
distance. A warm flush seemed to rise 
from his heart into his throat and stifle 
him. He wished to shed tears. His eyes 
were wet with grateful happiness in an 
swering Mrs. Pasmer that he would not 
have any more coffee. ‘Then,’ she said, 
‘we will go into the drawing room :” but 
she allowed him and Alice to go alone. 

He was still in that illusion of awe and 
of distance, and he submitted to the inter 
position of another table between their 
chairs. 
I wish to talk with you,” she said, so 
serio isly that he was frichtened, and said 
to himself: ‘‘ Now she is going to break it 
off She has thought it over, and she finds 
she can’t endure me.” 

‘** Well ?” he said, huskily. 

‘You oughtn’t to have come here, you 
know, this morning.” 

‘I know it,” he vaguely conceded. 
‘But [ didn’t expect to get in.” 


‘Well, now you’re here, we may as 








well talk. You must tell your family at 
once 
‘Yes; I'm going to write to them as 
soon as I get back to my room, | 
couldn’t, last night.” 
‘But you mustn't write; you must 
and prepare their minds.” 


“Go?” he echoed. ‘Oh, that isn’t 
necessary! My father knows about 
from the beginning, and I guess they 
all talked it over. Their minds are pre 
pared.” The sense of his immeasurab| 


superiority to any one’s opposition be 
gan to dissipate Dan’s unnatural awe 
at the pleading face which Alice put 
on, resting one cheek against the back 
of one of her clasped hands, and leaning 
on the table with her elbows, he began to 
be teased by that silken rope round he 
Waist. 

** But you don’t understand, dear,” shi 
said; and she said ‘‘dear” as if they wer 
old married people. ‘* You must go to see 
them, and tell them; and then some of 
them must come to see me—your father 
and sisters.” 

“Why, of course.” His eye now bé 
came fastened to one of the fluffy silken 
balls. 

‘‘And then mamma and I must go to 
see your mother, mustn't we ?” 

‘It ‘ll be very nice of you—yes. You 
know she can’t come to you.” 

‘Yes, that’s what I thought, and 
What are you looking at?” she drew her 
self back from the table and followed the 
direction of his eye with a ‘Svoman’s i 


1 
stinctive apprehension of disarray. 

He was ashamed to tell. ‘*Oh, no- 
thing. I was just thinking.” 

What?” 

‘Well, I don’t know. That it seems 
so strange any one else should have any 
thing to do with it—mzy family and yours. 
But I suppose they must. Yes, it’s all 
right.” 

* Why, of course. If your family didn’t 
like it— 

‘*It wouldn't make any difference to 
me,” said Dan, resolutely. 

‘‘Tt would to me,” she retorted, with 
tender reproach. ‘*Do you suppose it 
would be pleasant to go into a family that 
didn’t like you? Suppose papa and mam- 
ma didn’t like you ?” 

“But I thought they did,” said Maver- 
ing, with his mind still partly on the rope 
and the fluffy ball, but keeping his eyes 
away. 















t Yes, they do,” said Alice. ‘* But your 

don’t know me at all; and your 
s er’s only seen me once. Can't you 
| derstand ?. I’m afraid we don’t look at 


| " 
muslLY enougn earnestly and oh, I 


sh to have everything done as it 
ld be! Sometimes, when I think of 
: t makes me tremble. I’ve been think 


vbout it all the morning, and—-and 


Dan wanted to fall on his knees to her 


dea of Alice in prayer was fascina 


[ wish our life to begin with others, 
not with ourselves. If we're intrust 
with so much happiness, doesn't it 
mean that we're to do good with it—to 
ve it to others as if it were money ?’ 
The nobleness of this thought stirred 
Dan greatly; his eyes wandered back to 
ie silken rope; but now it seemed to him 
emblem of voluntary suffering and 


self-sacrifice, like a devotee’s hempen gir 





dl He perceived that the love of this 
ingelie girl would elevate him and hal 
his whole life if he would let it. He 


iswered her, fervently, that he would be 

uided by her in this as in everything; 
hat he knew he was selfish, and he was 
afraid he was not very good; but it was 
not because he had not wished to be so: it 
Was because he had not had auy ine entive. 
He thought how much nobler and better 
this was than the talk he had usually had 
with girls. He said that of course he 
would go home and tell his people; he 
saw now that it would make them hap 
pier if they could hear it directly from 
him He had’ only thought of writing 
hbeeause he vould not bear to think of 
letting a Cay pass without seeing her; 
but if he Yook the early morning train he 
could g¢t back the same night, and still 
have three hours at Ponkwasset Falls, 
and lye would 
said fo. 

‘fGo to-day, Dan,” she said, and she 
strftched out her hand impressively 


ro the next day, if she 


5 


ross the table toward him. He seized 


with a gush of tenderness, and they 






rew together in their resolution to live 
rv others. He said he would go at once. 
f But the next train did not leave till two 
o'clock, and there was plenty of time. In 
the mean while it was in the accomplish 
ment of their high aims that they sat 
down on the sofa together and talked of 
their future; Alice conditioned it wholly 
upon his people’s approval of her, which 
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seemed wildly unnecessary to Mavering, 
and amused him immensely. 

Yes,” she said, ‘*‘I know you will 
think me strange in a great many things; 
but [shall never keep anything from you, 
and I'm going to tel! you that I went to 
matins this morning.” 

lo matins 2?” echoed Dan. He would 
not quite have liked her a Catholie; he re- 
membered with relief that she had said 
she was not a Roman Catholie: though, 
when he came to think, he would not have 

| Nothing could have 
changed her from being Alice 


Yes, I wished to conseerate the first 


cared a great dea 


morning of our engagement; and I'm al 
vays roiling. Don’t you like it?” she 
asked, timidly. 

‘Like it!” he said. ‘‘I’m going with 
you - 

“Oh no!” she turned upon him. “That 
wouldn't do.” She became grave again 
‘Tm glad you approve of it, for I should 
feel that there was something wanting to 
our happiness. If marriage is a sacra 
ment, W hy shouldn't an engagement be ?” 

‘It is,” said Dan, and he felt that it 
was holy : till then he had never realized 
that marriage was a sacrament, though 
he had often heard the phrase. 

At the end of an hour they took a tender 





ve of each other, hastened by the sound 
of Mrs. Pasmer’s voice without. Alice 
escaped from one door before her mother 
entered by the other. Dan remained, try 

ing to look unconcerned, but he was 
sensible of succeeding so poorly that lhe 
thoueht he had better offer his hand to 
Mrs. Pasmer at once. He told her that he 
was going up to Ponkwasset Falls at two 
o'clock, and asked her to please remem 
ber him to Mr. Pasmer. 

She said she would, and asked him if 
he were to be gone long 

“Oh no; just overnight—till I can tell 
them what’s happened.” He felt it a 
comfort to be trivial with Mrs. Pasmer, 
after bracing up to Alice’s ideals. ae 
suppose they'll have to know.” 

**What an exemplary son!” said Mrs 
Pasmer. ‘‘ Yes, I suppose they will.” 

‘I supposed it would be enough if I 
wrote, but Alice thinks I'd better report 
in person.” 

‘I think you had, indeed! And it will 
be a good thing for you both to have the 
! 


time for clarifying your ideas. Did she 


tell you she had been at matins this 
morning?” <A light of laughter trembled 
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in Mrs. Pasmer’seyes, and Mavering could left a carte-de-visite-shaped something 





not keep a responsive gleam out of his his. 
own. In an instant the dedication of his ‘Tt isn’t very good,” she murmured, 
engagement by morning prayer ceased to well as she could, with her lips against | 


be a high and solemn thought, and be cheek, ‘* but I thought you'd like to she 


came deliciously amusing; and this laugh- them some proof of my existence. Is] 
ing Alice over with her mother did more have none of yours while you're gone 
to realize the fact that she was his than ‘Oh, Alice! you think of everything : 
anything else had yet done. His heart was pierced by the soft 


In that dark passage outside he felt two proach implied in her words; he had not 


. 
i 

arms go tenderly round his neck, and a thought to ask her for her photograp| 
: 





soft shape strain itself to his heart. ‘‘I but she had thought to give it; she n 
know you have been laughing about me. have felt it strange that he had not ask« 
But you may. I’m yours now, even to for it,and she had meant to slip it in | 
laugh at, if you want.” pocket and let him find it there. B 
You are mine to fall down and wor- even his pang of self-upbraiding was 
ship,” he vowed, with an instant revul- part of his transport. He seemed to fl 
‘ sion of feeling. down the stairs; his mind was in a del 
i Alice didn’t say anything; he felt her ious whirl. ‘‘I shall go mad,” he said 
hand fumbling about his coat lapel. himself in the excess of his joy; ‘‘I shall 
} ‘** Where is your breast pocket?” she ask- die!” 
bi ed; and he took hold of her hand, which [T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 
THE THREE SISTERS, 
BY THOMAs DUNN ENGLISH 
| ERE in the garden Rose rambles with me, 
Here where the flowers are alk blossoming free: 
Modest white candytufts, flaunting sword-lilies, 
Low-growing pinks, and sweet-scented stock-gillies ; 
Queen of them all is the rose—ah! the rose! 
Fairest and rarest it bourgeons and blows. 
Bearing before us their bright spikes of fire, 
i Salvias ask us to gaze and admire; 


Here in our pathway the pansies are spreading 
Purple and gold—a gay road to a wedding: 


Over them all towers the rose—ah! the rose! 


Fairest and rarest it bourgeons and blows. 


Rose listens timidly here as I speak, 


Eyelids low-drooping, a flush on her cheek; 


Flashes a moment the shiest of glances \ 
Glance that tells much while my soul it entrances; ' 
Trembling, a rose-bud she plucks—ah! the rose! \ 
Fairest and rarest it bourgeons and blows. \ 


Two of the sisters to meet us have come. 
Both of them greet us, but Rose has grown dumb. 
Lily, as always, is gracious and stately; 


Pansy is curious, but stands there sedately ; 


* 


Rose deeply blushes—ah! she is the rose : 
In my heart's garden that bourgeons and blows. 4 
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\ TITHOUT paper the modern world 
would be literally impossible. The 
letter, the newspaper, the bank-note 
these three applications of paper alone 
make a great part of the social and com- 
mercial machinery without which 
would not and could not be what we are. 
Of course the Chinese had invented or 
discovered paper some time before the 
Christian era, and to this day our finest 
paper comes from the far East. So much 
store do they set by it that a quantity of 
paper is often part of a bride’s dowry. 
lhey made and used pulp for the purpose, 
as we do now, and from them, through 
the Arabians, the modern processes of pa- 
per-making came into Europe about the 
eighth century. But the earliest paper, 
with them as with the Egyptians, came 


we 


AMERICAN 


INDUSTRIES. 
OF PAPER 
OWKER 


from the pith of plants cut into thin 


scales and patched together The 
Eevptian reed papyrus or byblos as 
the Greeks called it cvave us, indeed, 
both our word paper and our we rd 
Bible and its cognates The papyrus 
is a rush growing in still pools of wa 
ter to a height of ten or twenty feet, 
sometimes as thick as a man’s arm, be 
low water. It is now seareely known 


in Egypt. The thin pellicles of pith 


under the outer skin below the water 


line were carefully peeled off, with the 
help of a small pin or pointed mussel 
shell, and the piece s laid together with 
ove rlapping edges, crossed with other 
lay ers three or more thicknesses dee p, 
pressed, dried in the sun, and ‘‘sleeked 
With a tooth.” To this day the so-c: 


‘*rice-paper’ is made by the Chinese in 


] 
LLi eC 


similar manner by deftly cutting a con 

tinuous slice from the pith of the Olre 

lia papyrifera. Pliny asserts that the 
Nile water, having a certain elutinous 
quality, Was necessary to dampen the 
sheets, but this seems to have been an 
error. 

Twenty laye rs could sometimes be 
from and the 
of peeling or furrowing off gave us, 
through tl 
row, and Greek and Latin 
of paper, 
chart, card, carte 
like. 


rot one stalk, process 


ie Greek charasso, to fur 
charta, a 
ir several words 
blanche, and the 


Twenty sheets were olued Lo 


sheet ol 


} 


he glutinatoris, 
bookbinder, and then 

into a volumen, or 

volume. 


gether into a scapus by t 
the ancient again 
word 
In Paris there is one papyrus 
manuscript thirty feet long. The Ro- 
mans improved upon the Egyptians by 
sizing their charta with wheaten flour 
boiled into paste, with a few drops of vin 


roll, whence our 


egar added, and by hammering it smooth. 

This old fashioned process of making 
could not supply a hundredth or a thou 
sandth part of the modern demand. The 
Instead 
of laying together the slices of pith, the 
fibres which exist 


substitute was simple enough. 


more or less in most 
plants were obtained, and these matted or 
Nature her 
self gives a hint of this process at brook 
The 
disintegrated 


felted together into sheets. 


sides where the conferva grows. 
fibres of this water-plant, 





d 
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ry the action of water, are said to rise to 
e surface as a scum, which, matted to 


vether by wind and current, and dried 


iched by the sun, is sometimes left 
t ! 1 
re, atler an overtiow, as a veritabie 
eel ol paper, The variety of fibre whieh 
) ised for this purpost is shown by 


O Knelish patents On paper-mMak 
materials, Whiel ineciudes, aside from 


avs and old paper, Colton, flax hemp, 


ind the other textile plants, esparto or 

i, and other grasses, jute, aloe fibre, 
aanana fibre, bean stalks, ecocoa-nut fibre 
und the kernels of the nut, clover, hay, 

ith hops husks of grain, leaves, maize, 
ind sugar-cane, moss, nettles, pea stalks, 
Various roots, straw, sea veed and fresh 


iter weeds, thistles and thistle-down, and 


tobaeeo stalks, wood, barks, saw-dust, and 


tan, wool. silk, fur, hair, leather, peat, 
dung, gutta-percha, and asbestos. This 
Is bv no means a COMmMprenensive sur 


but perhaps the most curious mate 

rial ever tried was the bag of ** frog-spit 
tle,” the curious spume which surrounds 
the larvie of the frog-hopper or froth 
worm, brought to the Catskill paper-mill 
about 1S00 by one De Labigarre, which 
is actually made into a rather poor piece 
of paper, to the great delight of many fool 
ish people, who saw here the germ of a 
new industry. In the Smithsonian Insti 
tution there is a German book of about 
1772, in which Schatfers, preacher at Rat 
isbon, binds together sheets of paper from 
more than SUXty different materials, the 
result of his own experiments alone, and 
several American libraries have copies of 
the very curious ‘* Historical account of 
e substances which have been used to 
deseribe events and to convey ideas from 
the earliest date to the invention of pa 
per, printed 1800-1801 by Matthias Koops, 
Msq., “on paper manufactured solely from 


‘aw’’—an illustration from which is re 


produced in this article—with an appen 
ilX printed on wood paper. Koops Was 
the frst to make over old paper into new, 
\ French manufacturer had, however, 
obtained a silver medal from the Society 
‘or the Eneouragement of Arts, in 1788, 
or several quires of paper made from 
the bark of the sallow-tree, and the idea 
of making paper from wood seems to 

ive been suggested by Réaumur, in 1719, 
is a result of his observations on the fab- 
ric of wasps’ nests, Sehatfers’s book in 
cluded a paper made from hornets’ nests. 


Among several other similar volumes was 


an early work (1727) by a German nat 
ralist, Dr. Bruechman, on stones, in 
he speaks of asbestos, and of which 


printed four copies on paper made of 


mineral, 

The vegetable fibres depend for tl 
value as paper-making materials on 
fibrous ‘* cellulose,” which is the basis 
nearly all vegetation, cotton being alm 
pure cellulose. Cotton paper is trac 
back in Europe to the beginning of 
eighth century; it was called charta boi 
bycine, cotton being regarded as a vey 
table silk. Some of the early paper 
made from wool, or mixed wool and ¢ 
ton. Somewhere about 1100, probab 
although the date is altogether uncertai! 


linen began to take its place as the su 
preme paper-making material, chiefly 
the shape of rags. ‘* Rags are yet King 
writes an enthusiastic devotee of hi 
Majesty. 

II 

The old-fashioned ‘‘ ragman” is indeed 
the main-stay of the paper maker, and 
exists, in more or less picturesque person 
ality, all over the world, as is suggested 
by the names of the qualities recognized 
‘in the trade.” One authority schedul 
as main divisions Japanese rags, Liban 
Memel, Smyrna, Alexandria, Constanti 
nople, Trieste, Leghorn, Russian, Kénigs 
berg, Hamburg, Dutch, Belgian, British, 
and domestic rags, all subdivided into 
mysteriously named, lettered, or number 
ed sub-classes, ad infinitum. ‘*CSPFFEF 
No. 1, cottons,” is, for instance, a Ham 
burg variety ; the domestic genus includes 
as species ~ Clty whites,” Nos. 1 and 2, 
“colors,” ‘‘country mixed,” ‘country 
seconds,” ‘‘country whites,” ‘* mill assort 
ed, whites,” ‘‘new seconds, dark,” and 
few dozen others, while simpler Japan 
furnishes chiefly ‘‘ blues, ordinary,” and 
‘* blues, selected.” 

It was only after much coaxing that 
the world could be got into the habit of 
saving its rags. A curious petition to 
the Pope (1471) asked his admiration for 
the enterprise which had collected rags 
enough to print 12,475 volumes. An old 
English writer is pleased that the act of 
Parliament providing that the dead were 
to be buried in no other dress than wool 

intended to encourage the wool trade 
saved about 250,000 pounds of linen an 
nually for paper-making. The early 
American newspapers are full of quaint 
appeals, in prose and verse, to save rags. 
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Boston News Letter, 1769, announced 
the bell cart will go through Bos 
yout the end of next month to collect 

s.’ and added: 


g s \ s which « iled 
1 papel Vv it irms tl ¢ ! 
| vo os Ww s to dis¢ ¢ 
i tru eve ones a ve 
b press s WW g S | 
\ exie Da ’ ude 
Wis ( gs, 1 s, a 
| Sly on i 


The Massachusetts General Court, in 1776, 
equired the Committee of Safety in each 
n to appoint a suitable person to re 
e racs, and appealed to the inhabit 


ts to save even the smallest quantity 


The Norwich Courier hoped every man 


uuld say to his wife, ** Molly, make a 
o-bage, and hang it under the shelf 
ere the big Bible lies” and tne Boston 
Gazette, 1798, urged that every child 
should be taught its ‘‘rag lesson.” Patri 


otism and frugality were alike invoked. 
The postmaster at Troy, New York, in 
1801. urged the ladies of New York State 
to imitate the exemplary saving of those 
n Massachusetts and Connecticut towns 

ho ‘* display an elegant work-bag as part 
of the furniture of their parlors, in which 
every rag is carefully preserved,” in which 
case ‘‘this State would not be drained of 
its circulating cash for paper and other 
manufactures which American artists can 
furnish.” About the same time the ma 
cistrates of an English town had a similar 
appeal painted in large letters on boards, 
which were put up in public resorts. The 
climax was reached by the appeal from 
the new mill at Moreau, New York, in 
1808, to ‘‘ the ladies, young, old, and mid- 
dle-aged.” ‘‘ If the necessary stock is de 
nied paper-mills, young ladies must lan 
guish in vain for tender epistles from 
their respective swains: bachelors may be 
reduced to the necessity of a personal al 
tendance upon the fair, when a written 
communication would be an excellent 
substitute. For clean cotton and linen 
rags of every color and description, ma- 
trons can be furnished with Bibles, specta 
cles, and snuff; mothers with grammars, 
spelling-books, and primers for their chil 
dren; and young misses may be supplied 
with bonnets, ribbons, and ear-rings for 
the decoration of their persons (by means 
of which they may obtain husbands), or 
by sending them to the said mill they 
may receive cash.” 

Vou. LXXV.—No. 445.—8 
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Our forefathers got as much as 3d per 
pound for clear white rags (2d and less 
for mixed 2 for which price we can now 
buy a good deal more than a pound of 
fairly good paper ora yard of cloth. Our 
mothers got 3 cents a pound for white 
and 2 cents for colored rags, until the war 
came, when 6 cents a pound and more 
Was pala Now the frugal-minded house 
wife gets only a single cent America is 


not a very ragged country, but it furnish 
es about half its supply of rags, import 


LSS5—6. 107.9 


ing the other half: in 976,167 
pounds, valued at $2,291,989, or 215 cents 
per pound, besides $2,807,987 worth of 
other paper stock. Rags and most other 
paper stock are imported duty free 

The increasing consumption of paper 
started anew the search for fibrous mate 
rials other than rags, and about the mid 
dle of the ce ntury Mr. Lloyd, of Lloyd s 
Weekly, London, introduced the esparto 
a Spanish grass grown in North Afriea 
and Spain, which has of late years sup 
plied nearly half the material for English 
paper-makers. The proprietors of one of 
the London dailies have an esparto farm 
North Africa for the supply of their 
paper-mill, which in turn supplies their 


il 


presses This grass is nearly half clear 
cellulose, and as a mixture with rags it 


ter paper than any 


Makes perhaps a be 
American fibres, but it requires a large 
proportion of caustic soda and other 
chemicals to boil it free from resin and 
rritty silica, and the high cost of these 
and the distance of production have given 
it little vogue in America. The demand 
has now outrun the supply of this fibre, 
and Mr. Routledge recommends a new 
source in the young green shoots of the 
bamboo. 

In America and in the northern Euro 
pean countries the plentiful supply of 
wood has offered another solution to the 
problem, while straw is very widely used 
for the cheaper papers. Various woods 
vary curiously in their proportion of 
cellulose, from less than forty per cent 
in oak to fifty-seven per cent. in fir; it is 
from the poplar and like woods that the 
pulp is commonly made. There are two 
kinds, commonly known to paper-makers 
as ‘‘mechanical” and *‘ chemical’ wood 
pulp, the one obtained by mere grinding 
or shredding, the other through disinte- 
gration by chemicals. 

The first machine for grinding wood 
pulp was patented in Germany in 1844 by 
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one Keller, who sold his right to the Voel 
ter firm, by whom an improved machine 
was patented in the United States in 1858. 
This invention, which is the basis of the 

mechanical Wood-pulp industry, is sim 
ply an ingenious device to hold split logs 
avgalnst a revolving erindstone parallel Lo 


their fibre, with a constant supply of water 


and an automatically elastic pressure, so 
that the wood is shredded into fibre in 
stead of ground to powder. In a succes 
sion of tanks this fibre is sorted out ac 


cording to its length, and it is then matted 


together (usually on the cy linder paper 


making’ machine to be hereafter deseribed 


into sheets of drv “* half-stuff,” 


or dried 
ioose and sold in DULK 


The Voelter 
patent recently ¢ xpired but within its pe 
riod 187 or more patents for wood-grind 
ers were taken out in this country. One 
process looks to the softening of the wood 


{ 


and toughening of the fibre by previous 
boiling in dilute alkali The mechanical 
vood-pulp is used chiefly for cheap news 
paper, and is very apt to prove rather a 
Hiiing than a fore 


Chemical wood-pulp is made by separa 


ting the foreign matter from the fibrous 
cellulose by the use of chemicals, much 
like the treatment of rags, yet to be de 
The original process Was the 
boiling of the wood chips with about 
twenty per cent. of caustic soda, under a 
pressure of from ten to fourteen atmos 
pli res, but the high temperature thus de 
weakened and browned the fibres. 
The later acid processes use a bisulphite 
of lime or magnesia, requiring a_ boiler 
lined with lead, to oxidize the extraneous 
substances; the cellulose remaining is apt 
to be hard and transparent, but these dif- 
ficulties are said to be removed by subse- 
quent treatment with an alkaline solution. 
Chemical wood-pulp is in this country the 
chief mixture for good papers. 

Great quantities of brown or ‘‘ Manila” 
paper—some of it excellent writing or 
printing papers—are now made from Ma 
nila hemp, a fabric from a plant allied to 
the banana; from the sisal-grass, also 
called agave and American aloe, grown in 
Central America; and from jute, the fibre 
of a reed grown in India, in flooded dis 
tricts like our own rice fields, which pro 
duces also the gunny-bags, largely used to 
bale cotton, and is used also for other tex- 
tile fabries, or in mixture with wool, flax, 
or silk, or even as imitation human hair 


in cheap chignons, the best fibre having a 





fine golden color and silky gloss. Jut 
butts are the cuttings of the plant belo 
water or at the bottom of the stalk, a 
these are also a material for cheap paper 
Manila and hemp are subject to $25 px 
ton, sisal-grass to $15, and jute butts to & 
duty, and jute itself to twenty per cent 
nevertheless, we import over 150.000 ton 
of these, partly for paper-making, value: 
at over $10,000,000 Some attempts hay 
also been made to use the fibre of can 
disintegrating it by firing it from a gun 
Once made, paper nowadays undergo 
a continuous transmigration, such as thi 


Orientals attribute to human souls. Sine 


Matthias Koops succeeded, at the begin 
ning of the century, in utilizing waste « 

‘ broken” paper as a paper-making maté 

rial, the processes for that purpose have 
been so developed that old paper is now 
one of the chief kinds of paper stock, es 
pecially for use in paper-hangings. The 
old ink and sizing are easily dissolved out 
by a solution of caustic soda or other a 

kali at high temperature, and the paper i 
then ‘* beaten” back to fibre as any othe 


material would be. 
Il] 


The modern paper-maker has a thou 
sand things to think of, yet the apparent 
ly complicated work of the marvellous pa 
per-making machine is a simple enough 
development from that of the hand-work 
er centuries ago, which is also that of 
hand-made paper-making to-day. What 
ever fibrous material he used, he had 
first to rid it of all but the clear, clean 
fibre, and then reduce that to an even 
pulp. To this end the rags or bark or 
what not were cut in bits, dusted, boiled 
to softness, bleached, and further disinte- 
grated, and finally beaten to a smooth 
pulp by mallets, or pestle and mortar, or 
stampers moved by water or wind. At 
first, indeed, before the use of chemical 
agents was discovered, and the color of 
the material determined that of the paper, 
the process was even more primitive; the 
cut rags were piled up moist in cellars or 
vats, and left to rot for from six to twenty 
days, by which’ time the vegetable gluten, 
having fermented or putrefied, could be 
dissolved out. Water, heat, chemicals, 
and power were the simple agents in this 
cookery, which produced what the house- 
wife might call a purée, or smooth soup, 
of fibre. This was now before the paper- 
maker in a vat. He held in his hand an 
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presently made, first a sheet of pulp, 
then a sheet of felt, and this post, as it 


is called when it is several quires thick, 


Ss put in a press, and the remail Ing 

moisture 1s squeezed out, The felts are 

és then removed, the sheets are again 

= a. <= pressed, h ing over ha r ropes In the 

=P ee drying-loft to dry further, then dipped 
- - ‘ ‘ In size to fill up the pores, which othe 

3 Wise Would absorb Ink as DIOLLIng-paper 


dor Ss, the h pre ssed and drie d again, and 
E perhaps hot-pressed, to give a smooth 
neque . er surface, by passing between heated 
: = } 


fo this day hand-made paper, un 





HAND-PAPER MAKING 
trimmed, is used exclusively Tor print 
ing Bank of England notes, which are 
long sieve, so to speak, calle the printed only two to the sheet, so that on 
ould. made « ther of fine wire or, amo) og every venuine note three of the four edges 
he Japanese at d Chinese, of split bam- are rough India, Japan, and Holland pa 
yo, on the edge of which he placed a pers, used fon etchings and other fine il 


¢ 


ume, called the deckel, like the frame lustrated work. are hand-made papers 
iy ] ] . 1 1 
a enluas Slate, exactly the SIZe Ol prod iced in those countries, aithough so 


he frame of the sieve or mould itself. called India paper 1s often Ol Holland 





When he dipped the mould, thus rimmed, manufacture 


one hand 


ito the vat in front of him, he brought The | nited States boasts bu 


ip. of course, as much of the pulp as the made paper factory, at North Adams, Mas 
neient of the deckel pe rmitted: the water sachusetts, prod icing but a few hundre d 
it once drained off through the sieve, pounds per day, but Great Britain, from 


eaving a thick or thin layer of moist pulp, several mills, produces about sixty tons per 
according as a hich or low deckel had been week. The industry there is controlled by ; 
ised. As the water drained, the paper the ** Original pociety ol Paper-makers, 

maker shook the mould gently to and fro, which is one of the oldest and perhaps the 

to felt or mat together the fibres. In some most restrictive of trades-unions An 


moulds the wire was closely woven tle 


employer may take only one apprentice 

gether, in and out like cloth, and paper ; 
from such was called wove paper; in oth 
ers the sieve was a series of straight Wires 
crossed an inch or so apart by stouter ones, 
and paper from such was called laid pa 
per. A device showing the name of the 


maker or some distinctive mark was com 





monly worked in wire upon the other 


wires, and here, as the water drained off, 























the paper was left thinner than in other 






































places, so that when held to the light the ‘ 
water-mark, as it got to be ealled, ap 

peared. A good many forgeries have 

been proven by showing that a document 

was written on paper having a water j 


mark never used so early as the writing 
purported to be written. Of course these 
markings appear only on one side—that 
is, in hand-made paper, the under side. 

When the pulp is well drained, the : 
coucher, as.the next man is called, takes 

the mould, removes the deckel, and turns | . ; 
off the moist sheet upon a couch, or sheet : - ’ 
of felt stretched over a board. A pile is MOULD AND DECKE! 
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for each seven men in his 
¢ 


employ; the son Of a paper-maker must 


always be preferred, but he cannot be ap 
*he has reached fifte en, and 
1 lad not born into the cralt cannot be ap 
prenticed after he is fourteen years old 
lhe apprentice must serve and pay to the 
society for seven years; he then pays his 


‘freedom fee,’ and gets his ‘‘eard.”” With 


out this cei cate of membership in the 
society he cannot get work in a hand 
made paper mill, nor in a machine mill 
wit t county of Kent, whose pure 

iter makes it the chief seat of paper 
making in Eneland In the other shires 
societ men work With non-soclety men, 


but in machine mills only, and providing 


thie iwes are at society rates The so 
ciety makes a fixed rate for wages, not a 
minimun but one which requires all 
workmen to be paid the same. It is based 


on the days work of SO mManv reams of al 
civen size and weight. Thus, ** Imperial 
72 pounds to the ream is made 

the rate ot three reams per day: if the 
same size is to be of only 40 pounds weight 
still only three reams would be made, but 
if, contrariwise, it is to be of 90 pounds 
weight, the prod iction would be corre 
spondingly reduced, that is, to about two 
and a hail reams per day For special 
sizes not scheduled the employer must 
make a specific arrangement with the so 
ciety or its members in his mill, before he 
can safely take a contract; otherwise his 
contract May ve practically vetoed. The 
purpose and result of the organization is 


f 


to enforce equality; it puts all the em 


plovers on even terms as to cost of labor, 
and all the employés on even terms as to 
amount and pay of work. This, of course, 
checks progress, and keeps the quicker 
and better workman from rising above 
the dead level; the apprenticeship rules 
steadily reduce the membership of the so 
ciety..and if unmodified would ultimately 
destroy the trade; and the employers la 
ment that Holland is more and more ob 
taining the natural business of England. 
The pian 1s the complete practical appli 
cation of the ‘‘ wage fund” theory held by 
English economists in old times, that 
there was a certain amount of capital to 
be divided among labore rs aS wages, SO 
that the more men there were and the 
more work they did, the less they got 
for it If the society had been strong 


enough outside as well as inside England, 
at the time of the invention of the paper 





making machine, to prevent the supp 
of men to work it, the modern newspap 
the cheap book, the penny post, would 1 
have been possible, and the tens of the 
sands of men now engaged in mak 
paper and the hundreds of thousands no 
engaged in using it would have been ha) 
put to it for work and wages. 

This attempt Was 1n fact made, as it } 
been made in almost every trade in 
which labor-saving machinery has ente) 
ed. It was in the early part of this ce) 
tury a day's work {or three men to ** make 
1000 small sheets of hiaand-made paper, an 
it took about three months to complete the 
process Many paper mills were of t 
vats only, requiring about $10,000 capita 
employ ing twelve or more men, boy S, al 
cvirls, and making two to three thousan 
reams a vear. The English proprietors 
of the new machine stated, in 1806-7, that 
while seven vats cost to run £2604 12s 
per year, one of their machines, at thi 
price of from £715 to £1040, would do the 
work of seven vats for £734 12s.—a saving 
of £1870 per year. It cost to make pape 
by hand 16s. per hundred-weight; by ma 
chine, 3s. 6d. Presently the number of 
men necessary to work a Fourdrinier was 
reduced from five to three, and after some 
improvements it was possible to deliver 
paper the next day after pulp went into 
the machine. At first sight all this look 
ed like starvation to the paper maker; dis 
turbances ensued; machines were attacked 
and broken to pieces, It was the same 
spirit which in 1390 caused the Italian 
workmen in Ulman Stromer’s paper-mill 
at Nuremberg, the first in Germany, to 
revolt, because he wanted to add a third 
roller to the two sets, working eighteen 
stampers, which he already used—a revolt 
only quelled by the interference of the 
magistrates. It is a spirit which exists 
more or less now, but happily, as the facts 
of progress increasingly show, it is a mis 
taken spirit which must disappear, as with 
broader education working-men become 
better able to apply the experience of the 
past to the conduct of the present. 


IV 
Let us now enter a modern mill and 
follow a sheet of paper from its begin 
ning to its end. If it is to be of the best 
quality, such as is used for printing this 


Magazine, it begins where other things 
end, in rags. These are waiting, in huge 
bales, for the knife of the opener, who feeds 
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W here, inside 


into the ‘‘thrasher,” 


normous wooden box. revolving arms 
ish the dust out of them as they are 
d round 


They 270 now to the sort 


oom. where buttons and other in 


iers are disposed of, and where large 
es are **shredded” into smaller ones 
nst upright stationary knives, like 


the b ades, mostly by women, Who toss 
ditferent qualities into different box 
n the tables before which they stand. 


ence the rags go to the 


‘‘eutter,” where 
olving knives chop them intostill small 
its. and some mills here use various 
enious devices for removing foreign 


t 


stances, magnetic brushes being em 


oved in one machine to attract any bits 
dust of metal. They must now be fur 
if very dirty, 


dusted first by the 
devil,” a hollow cone with spikes pro 
eting within, against which work the 
pikes of a drum, dashing the rags about 

ereat speed; and afterward by the 
duster” proper, a conical revolving 
sieve, through which the rags emerge 
ipon an endless belt, which carries them 
inder one or two pair of sharp eyes, 
on a final lookout for overlooked but 
tons or unchopped pieces, aiong to the 
boilers. We follow, and find ourselves in 
1 steamy room, where piles of rags are 
being mysteriously disposed of through 
holes in the floor. These prove to be the 
openings of huge rotary boilers, fed by 
steam, which we see hung from the ceil 
on the floor below, some of them 


in< 
IT} 


eighteen feet long by six feet in‘diameter, 


os, W hich, as 


holding over two tons of r: 





the boiler revolves, are tumbled about in 
lime-water (‘‘ milk of lime’), or a solution 
of mixed lime and soda-ash, until their dis 
position is softened by trouble and their 
countenance blanched by fear. From 
thence the mushy material which results 
coes to the important machines called the 
in general, 
* stuff” 
that is the food of the Fourdrinier. The 
rag engine, invented in Holland about 
Hollander.” 
The material for fine paper is run through 


washers” and ‘** beaters,” or, 


the ‘‘engines,” which make the 


1750, is often called ‘the 


both washer and beater; for coarse, only 
through one. 

‘The Holiander” is an oval iron tub, 
ten to twenty feet long, four to six broad, 
and about three high, divided for two- 
thirds of its length by a ‘‘ mid-feather” 
or upright partition, which makes a sort 
of race-course for the rags to chase each 





KF PAPER. 
other round the edge of the vat On 


one siae ot the mid feather the floor ol 


the tub is raised in a quarter circle, 


ciose to Which a roil covered with Knives 


or *“‘bars” revolves, so arranged that it 
can be lowe red closer to the bedplate, 
irnished with corresponding bars, as if 


becomes necessary to make the pulp finer 
and finer. The tub is partly filled with 
pure water, the disintegrated and decolor 


ed rags from the boilers are dumped in, 





sel Just ciose enough to the bed 
oO open up the rags and free the 
remaining dirt, sweeps the rags up the in- 
cline and over the ** back-fall,” and adrum 
of wire-cloth partly lmmersed in the eu 
rent sucks up, and discharges by means of 
buckets inside it connected with an es 


cape spout, the now dirtied water, fed ina 


clear, continuous stream at the other end, 


while the actual dirt falls into a ‘‘ sand 
trap” in the bottom of the tub. When 
the discharge Water begins to run Clear, 


the PO. IS lowered close r to the bedplate, 
to tear the fibre to pieces, a solution of 
bleaching powder is run in, and after from 
two to six hours the dingy rags from the 
boilers have become a whitish fine mince 
of fibre. This mass is now removed toa 
bleaching cistern fora longer soak, or the 
bleaching solution is run off, and the fibre, 


if for the best paper, taken from the 
‘washer’ to another engine, called the 
‘beater.’ 


The | . 
Phe beater is a closely similar machine, 





BEATING ENGINI 
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except that the knives on its roll are 


grouped three instead of two together, and 


the roll is set closer to the bedplate sO as to 
beat the fibre still finer. But here some of 


the mostimportant processes OF paper-mak 
Ine’ are earried on Lhe Se lection of stock, 


loading, engine-sizing, and body-coloring 


To make a certain grade of paper, to kee p 
ithin a given price, to avoid | imping or 
discoloration when the chemicals are in 


the beat 


troduced, the superintendent a 


ers, like the cook with her flour and eges 


and salt at hand, must choose and com 


bine rightly the different kinds and quan 
tity of stock, looking forward as well as 
backward, knowing and thinking of a 
thousand things—the cost of his rags, his 


chemieals, his labor, the wear and tear and 


ditheulties of the Fourdrinier ahead if 
paper is to be ** loaded,” that is, adulter 
ated ith clay or cheap fibres, these are 
added in the beater as the fibre swirls 
round and round Clay. though a weak 


ening adulteration when mn quantity, 1s 


sometimes desirable in very cheap papers 


to give body or opacity to the paper. Then 
comes the ‘engine-sizing,’ distinguished 
from **tub-sizing,”’ because in the one ease 
the size mixed with the fibre through and 


through in the beater or engine, while in 


e other it is soaked 


in from the surface 


ol the paperas the web runs through atub 


Ol S1Zé its course through the Fourdrin 
slotting-paper is made without size, 
SO ) may freely suck the ink into 
Ls 1 oked pores and tne hard paper, 
mad ly or chiefly of linen, and 
} ssed b superealende r rollers into 

reat compactness, used for the fine 1] 


justrated work of this Magazine, re 


quire littie or no sizing But ithh Most 
libre nsized, the in would he absorp 
ead into the pores and would partly dis 
( rr the surface leaving a din 

c id of a sharp, clean print Kor 
ip made ¢ resih IS intros eed 

l ) eater mad when this is weil 
Nn en solution ol im is added \ 


chemical combination, sometimes ealled 
nate of alumina, results, which 


| Ss the pores and nterstices of thre libre. 


ad makes the paper more or less water 


proo nen, later on, it is heated and press 
ed under the pressure of the drying cylin 
ders of the Fourdrinier. If a paper is to 
be body-colored or tinted, the coloring 
matter is next introduced into the mass 
n the beater: for reds, cochineal, Brazil 





woods, or aniline reds; for yellows, \ 
rious barks or plants, as barberry root ani 
volden-rod, or chrome yellow; for blue 
Prussian blue or aniline blues: for blac] 
lampblack or a combination of anlilne 
dyes W hite paper so called is reall 
dyed with a little bluing and a trace « 
red. And thereby hangs a tale. About 
1746 Mrs. Buttenshaw, wife of an Englis] 
paper-maker, was one day washing soni 
fine linen, when un(?)fortunatelv she 
dropped her bag of bluine into a vat « 
paper pulp. She thought it safe to kee 
quiet on the subject; but when Mr. B. ad 
mired the unusually white color of the 
paper from this vat, and in facet sold it 
London for some shillings advanee, shi 
‘owned up”: and this was the origin of 
bluing paper. The next time her hus 
band went to London he brought back a 
costly searlet cloak What is often eal] 
ed **toned” paper is nearer the natural 
color—a yellowish shade—of the pulp 
At last the fibre is in its final shape, well 
mixed, sized, colored, and closely beaten, 
and is now ready for the paper-making 
machine proper, or Fourdrinier 

\ 

The paper-making machine, usually eal] 
eda Fourdrinier, performs the remarkable 
work of receiving a fluid stream of pulp 
from its *‘ stuff chest” at one end and turn 
ing out a dry, smooth, sized, and finished 
paper at the other, either in a continuous 
roll or eut into sheets of any size The 
machine is an evolution from the inven 
tion of a French workman named Louis 
Robert, in Didot’s hand-paper mill at Es 
sonnes, who obtained a patent (No. 829) in 
1799, and was also granted by the French 


covernment a bounty of 8000 franes for the 


development of his invention. M. Didot 
purchased Robert’s rights, and to escapt 
the turmoils of his own country crossed 


with John Gamble, an Englishman, t 
England, where, with the help of Bryan 
Donkin, a skilled mechanician, Robert's 
model was deve loped into very nearly the 
present machine. An English patent was 
secured in 1801, and the first machine mil 
was successfully started at Frogmore 
Herts, in 1808. The brothers Henry and 
Sealy Fourdrinier purchased the rights 
in the original patents, made many im 
provements, in the course of which they 
spent £60,000, and secured an extension, 
and thus the machine which should have 


borne the name of Robert became asso 
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ited for all time with their name—an 
er chapter in the long history of 
‘onged inventors 


The machine-room of a modern paper 





mill is a lone room, well lighted and kept 


very free from dust, in which the visitor 
sees one or more machines, about six feet 
gh and 120 or more feet long, mostly 


omposed of sets of rollers, between which 


i ep oft paper 
I 


is continuously passing 


und frequently disappearing from sight 


The pulp, made fluid with abundance of 


pure water, is supplied to the ‘‘ stuff chest,” 
within which an “‘ agitator” kee ps it in sus 
pense. It is thenee pumped through a 


] 


vall-valve intoa ‘re culating box,” whence 


iere is an overflow at the top, so that from 
the always full box the pressure of the 
pulp is always the same as it flows into 
; . 


he machine through a discharge cock, by 
vhich the supply, and the consequent 
thickness of the paper, Is reg ilated The 
pulp passes first over the ‘‘sand tables,’ 
vhich are really shallow troughs, the bed 
of which is partly crossed by thin strips 
of wood, aslant of the current, and ear 
peted by long haired felt, both of which 
operate to catch any remaining sand or 
lirt. Thence the pulp reaches the 
‘screen,’ a horizontal plate of metal, 
with several hundred A-shaped slots, 
sometimes only one-thousandth of an 


about a quarter 


inch wide (the narrow part at the top 


yf an inch apart, through 
which the fibres must make their way, 
leaving behind all knots or matted fibres 
A shaking motion is given to this plate 
0 help the progress of the pulp through 
he slots, or in the “revolving strain 
ers’ and other modified forms a slight 
acuum is produced to suck the pulp 
through. It should now be clean, fine, 
and even, ready to make the sheet, this 
part of the machine having simply com- 
ple ted the work of the beater 

The next and essential part of the Four 
drinier does the work of the old moulder, 
as with his mould and deckel he dips out 
the desired thickness of pulp, strains olf 
the water, and gives the ‘‘shake” which 
felts or mats the fibres together The 
wire mould becomes an endless band of 
woven wire-cloth itwavs ealled simply 
the ** wire’—the full width of the machine, 
and some machines are 110 inches wide. 
It is thirty-five to forty feet long, and trav 
els on the breast roll at the near and the 


couch roll at the far end, with the help of 
smail supporting rollers along its le noth 
The fluid pulp Is spre ad over this wire’ 
from the breast board of the strainers by 


an ‘‘apron” or fan-shaped rubber or oil 
skin cloth, turned up at the edges, which 


delivers it under a gate or ‘*‘ slicer” intend 
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evenness of the spread, 
late the thickness of the 


‘Two square bands of In 
called the ‘‘deckel straps,” 


move with and on the ‘ wire 


side, and can be adjusted nearer together 


is desired to make a narrower 


and the 


vhen it 


neet of paper These slicer are 


ittached to the “‘deckel Trame, and to 


vet deckel of the 


her correspond to the 


hand-paper maker. As the ‘' wire” moves 


on with its layer of pulp, the water 


ced with fine fibres, size, coloring mat 


Cl I 


ter, ete., drains through into the trough 


underneath, called the ** save-all,”’ whence 


it is earried back to the st * el tL, 0 


give 
there 


the pulp the extra supply of fluid it 


needs A shaking motion 


commu 


nicated to the ** wire” from the frame on 


ollers bear assists this drain 


vether. Toward 
ire’ the place of 
suction boxes, 
uir-pump, by means 
surplus water 1S 


the 


dandy roll : 


S ic ke d 


weehl Suction boxes, 


COYV ered 


ee, 2 


impresses any desired pattern 


iark on the surface 


if the paper 
‘wove,’ the dandy roll is of the 
wire-cloth as the 
that the 
the finished paper will look exactly alike. 
The wate 


is one), and, as it is on the dandy 


‘ wire” itself, so 


Salli 
upper side and the under side of 
mark, however, remains (if 


there 


roll, shows in machine-made paper on t 
top of the sheet, furnishing an easy meat 
from hay 
We have now the conti: 


of distinguishing machine 
made paper. 
ous web of damp felted fibre, in the sar 
condition in which the hand moulder d 
livers the sheet to the coucher. 

The coucher’s work is now taken up 
this marvellous piece of automatism ca 
ed the Fourdrinier. As the endless by 
of wire disappears underneath the m 
chine, to reappear again at the ‘‘apr 
for a fresh supply of pulp, it passes 
the damp web of paper between the upp« 
and under couch rolls cy linders of meta 
jacketed with felt, corresponding to t 


two felt sheets of the coucher—and deliy 


ers the web upon another endless belt ca 
ed the ** wet felt,” since the paper is st 
too tender to travel without support. Th 
felt 


called the first press rolls, which squeez 


carries the web between iron rolls 
out more water and smooth the upper sum 


face of the paper, and a second felt carri 


it under and to the back of the second press 


rolls, so that by reversing the direction tli 
under surface of the web comes to the top 
**doe 


tor’’—a long scraper the length of the to; 


and has its turn at smoothing. A 


press r¢ i] 


scrapes the roll free from ad 
hering fibres, and keeps it smooth and 
clean. 

The paper can now travel alone, but it 
has still to be dried and further pressed, 


and perhaps tub-sized. This part of thi 











FOURDRINIER-ROOM, 
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rdrinier takes the place of the press in which 

coucher puts his ‘' post ’ of sheets. The web 

es above the second press rolls, resuming its 
nal direction, to the drving evlinders—hollow 
heated by stear under and over and over 
inder which, the number of six 

sometimes with the guidance 


es without them, the paper passes till 


ly dry. Since the paper shrinks in this pr 
the successive rolls decrease slightly in diame 
In the midst of the driers there is sometimes 
ir of highly polished smaller rolls called 
noothers,” also heat by steam Krom the 
ers the paper passes t the ‘‘ecalenders,”’ an up 
t stack of rolls similar te he smoothers, which 
under enormous pressure, regulated by screws 
either side and rive the paper an additional 
dness and polish. ' the paper is for the mod 4 
| newspaper presses, it IS reeled off in a continu 4 me = 
roll; if not, it is cut into strips by a knife-wheel \ ; 
ea circular saw fitting upon another knife-wheel 
make a continuous scissoring, and these 
sheets by a straight knife revolving at 
r interval on a horizontal drum, whence 
ivelling felt delivers them upon the pile. The 
ved of a Fourdrinier is from 60 to 240 feet per 


aH 


inute, the latter for cheap news paper demanding 


ie care. Of vood paper, the production averages 


out 80 feet per minute 


IWdayno0d 


The curious illustration on the next page shows 


ie matting or felting of the fibres in a piece ol 


smooth white paper as seen under a microscope 


magnifying fifty diameters. The curiously ragged 


INIHOVA 


black figure is a comma, such as is used in this 
irticle, which to the unassisted eye seems So clearly 
and sharply defined. 

Soon after the development of the Fourdrinier 
machine, Mr. John Dickinson, whose name is still 
borne by one of the most distinguished firms among 
English paper-makers, produced a quite different 
invention for making paper by machinery, which 
is generally known as the cylinder machine. This 
s used chiefly for making the cheaper and thicker 
grades of paper, such as ‘‘straw boards.” Instead 
of the supply chest, “* wire,” ete., of the Fourdrinier, 
a cylinder covered with wire-cloth revolves with its 
lower portion dipping into a vat filled with pulp; a 
system of suction keeps a partial vacuum within 
this cylinder, which causes the pulp to adhere to the 
vire until it is detached above upon another ecylin- 
der covered with felting. Beyond this the system 
is materially the same as by the other method. It 
was patented in 1809. In 1826 a French inventor, 
M. Canson, applied the suction principle to the 
Fourdrinier, as has been described, and thus bereft 
the cylinder machine of its leading advantage 
not, however, until he had kept his improvement a 
secret for six years. 

All other paper-making machines are a modi 
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tion Of these two va 


‘ration of the Fourdri 
Fourdrinier machine 
oht is the modi 

he H irper ma 

of paper is sup 
ipper couch roll 
hich reverses 
earres it 


part proper 


5S MAGAZINE 


purpose ol 


ich aS that 
invas, on a 


ious sheet 


undaer 
that old 
uriousl y 


* for the 


Continental currency of Revolutiona 
days It was rendered distinctive by t 
use of silk fibres of red and blue, the 
being mixed with the pulp in the eng 
so that it was scattered throughout 
substance of the paper, while the blue 
ingeniously showered upon the web 
on the ‘*‘ wire,” so that it appeared only 
streaks. This combination was so d 
cult to copy, and required such expens 
machinery, as to call for a skill, patience 
and capital not at the disposal of counts 
leiters, 

VI 

If paper is to be ** tub-sized” as well 
‘engine-sized,” an animal size, made 
soaking out the gelatine from clippings 
horns, hides, ete., is mixed with dissoly: 
alum and placed in a tub or vat, throug 
which the web of paper is run after | 
ine the first set of driers. It is the 
passed through squeezing rollers, wh 
press the size into the pores and get rid o 
the excess, and then along to the oth 
driers. For finer papers tub-sizing 
sometimes done after their completion 
he Fourdrinier; the paper stands to 
low the size to be absorbed, and the se 
ond drying is by means of a great nun 
ber sometimes 300 of reels made « 
wooden slats, within which a f: revol 
Ing In an Opposite direction makes 
strong current of air. Or the paper is1 
through the tub between two continu 
felts, w hich, with the paper, are press¢ ad 
tween rollers, and the paper is then ** | 
dried” by hanging over sticks, as 
hand-made paper. Writing-paper is « 
ten ‘*‘double sized”: that is, both engine 
sized and tub-sized. 

The ** finishing” of paper presents man 
interesting varieties. ** Plate-paper” w 
made by putting each sheet betwee 
brightly polished sheets of copper or zinc 


and passing a stack of these to and 


through a rolling-press under heavy press 


ire until a gloss was imparted to bot 


surfaces. This process has now giv 


vay to ‘‘superealendering,” in which 

stack of rolls similar to that of the Fow 
drinier, alternately of bright metal an: 
h ohly compressed paper, between whic 
the web of paper passes and repasses, p 
duces the same effect. These rolls a 


] } ri 1: 
Virt lally a great electric macnine, so tha 
it is sometimes necessary to attach ground 


wires to the stack to carry otf the elec 
tricity, which otherwise causes the paper 
to attract all sorts of dust in the print 
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of steam sometimes 


room A jet 
yistens the paper as it is run into the 
aeK, Friction elazine is done by pass 
the web between a large paper roll 
the latter 
Sometimes 


da smaller iron one, re 

ving at a higher speed 
eswax 1S applied to the iron roll A 
ch polish is also given to fine printing 
uper by running the web through, or 
raying upon it, a solution of carbonate 
lime or magnesia with starch or @lue, 
iving a permanent coating of lime or 
the =a Repped” 
und like papers are produced by pass 


rol 


nagwnesia on surface. 


ne the web between lers on which 
he rib or other device has been cut 


Morocco,” flowered, and 


like papers of 
ineven surface or raised devices are em 
yossed in the same way 

Haney papers are variously finished af 
ter leaving the machine, either in the web 
or in sheets. Colored papers which have 
the eolor on the surface only are not treat 
‘engine’ or tub, as body-color 


ed the 


are, but are printed or varnished 
ifterward, and then burnished or clossed 


An 


given by a wash containing sulphates of 


iridescent or ‘* rainbow” surface is 


iron and of indigo exp sed q ucklyv, as it 
to 


pe 


with a brush, ammoniacal 


1S applied 


vapors: and a mother-of arl effect Is 
produced by floating glazed paper upon a 
of lead, 


exposing it when dried to vapors of 


bath of solution silver, or other 


metal, 
sulphide of hydrogen, and afterward pour 


ing collodion upon it, when most beauti 


‘ul colors appear 
Marbled paper is made in a way even 


more curious. The ‘**marbler” has be 


fore him a shallow bath 


eanth, on which from brush 


sprinkles films of the colors he needs for 


his Presently the whole sur 


pattern 


face of the bath is covered with bands 


or the workman then 
takes what is practically a huge comb, 
it 1 


has 


. } 
a W motion araws ne 


the 
a good marbler to select and lay 


and with avy 


length of bath Long practice 


} 
enabled 
the eo.ors comp 


and manipulate the 
for he has no guide but his eye—to copy 
almost any pattern you can show him; 


so that, although no two sheets of mar 
bled paper are exactly alike, only a prae 
difference. T 
sheet of smooth white paper is then deft 


ie 


tised eye would note the 


ly laid upon the bath for a moment: as it 


is raised, the entire film of color comes 


with it, and the bath must be resprinkled 
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for the next sheet 


coating a stoul paper with 


sprinkling the dust upon it A 
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Books with marbled 


edges are dipped in the same way. 


Sand and emery papers are made by 


olue, and then 
water 


OF SAND-PAPER 


is made by using 


id of glue An 


pr of variety er prool 


cement imnste ngvenlous 


machine has been devised which eoats the 


paper with glue from a brush revolving 


in team underneath, softens 


the ¢ 
sand upon the 


as giue-pot 


lue with a spray of steam, sifts the 


surface, drops the surplus 
into a box below as the sanded paper turns 
over a roller, shakes off other loose par 
y the of 
fixes the rest more 


icles by fan motion, and 


heip 
aid of a see 


for 


DY 


ond jet of steam Cork-paper pack 


Ing @Mlass, ete., rade by sifting powdered 


cork on , and a tobae 


co-paper for cigarette wrappers is similar 


ly made from tobaeco dust sifted on the 


surface of ordinary cigarette paper, and 


pressure. A 


1dié 


made to permeate it Dy heavy 


paper for cigar wrappings is al 


SO Il 
¢: 1 
il! 


using tobacco stems 


Manila Lo Give 


asa 

strength 

» ] 1 1:41 } 

Photograph, telegraph, and lithograph 
‘ansfer are made |} 


papers 


Various chemicais 


SSeS 


purp 


parent b iwion ot 


ecastor-o1l ind permit 
ting 


ana the paper may 


phurie 
ment 


made, all t like the animal article \ 
y 
I 


») wer Wh surt ice Cal | Wi 1 0) 
Vith ben 


le of 
lead and zine oxide, turpentine and lin 


like a Siate Is made by treatment 


zine, and then with a preparation mat 
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seed-oil The 
Vater-proonung pa 


{ssoived 


copal and sandarach. re are 


Various processes for 
shellac and 
done 


of 


among 


Lnese are In 


process making 


are 
pre paration 
a paper Is mace 
DiLumMen 


or W 


aX 


tne saturating ub 


added that a special 
to wrap silver-ware, in 
from ordi 
the 


soda, some 


vous 


vapors 


og rarded avalnsl DY 


and caustie im 


ae mav be gained by the reader 


mu idinous applications and 


{ 


adaptations of a sheet of paper. 


Vil 
The ol 


curious 


of 
and ‘ 


S1ZeS paper 
letter 
the 


bore 


are most 


tell their 


own story; “was old size made 


for letters, 


water-mark 


he 
rif 


of a post-horn ‘*pot” had a tankard 


‘* Fool’s-cap” or ** cap” was a larger size 


(which, folded is 
England for 
official purposes, and bore the king’s arms 
t¢ 


use, 


at the top for law 
ri 


called *‘ legal cap”) used in 


until the 


Charles | 


Parliament, » do despite to 


, ordered the fool’s cap and bells 


FOOL’S-CAP WATER-MARK 


to replace them on paper for its journals. 
This was a copy of a rude satire of Henry 
VIII., who, in contempt for the Pope, used 
a paper water-marked with a mitred hog. 
The figure of Britannia afterward took the 
place of the fool’s-cap mark. ‘Crown” 


bore the water-mark of a crown; ‘‘demy” 
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(the half of the old standard sheet), ‘yn 


dium,” ‘‘ royal,” *‘ superroyal,”’ and 
perial” are larger and larger sizes; a) 


finally we reach *‘elephant,” **colombi 
“atlas,” and ‘‘antiquarian,” the last she 
ol by 


made by hand. 


53 inches, being the largest she 
The book-size terms, post 
crown, demy or medium octavo, duode: 


mo, ete., refer to the use of these respect 


sizes folded in eights, twelves, ete. 


Vill 


What are called ‘* boards,’ Bristol] 


board, card-board, binders’ board, pres 


as 


board, and the like, are simply as man 
sheets of paper as are needed to make thi 


desired thickness, consolidated by press 


ure. The cheaper kinds, such as ‘‘stray 
board,” are usually made by running to 
vether the wet sheets from a number of 
cylinders, by an ingenious arrangement of 


felts, between a set of rolls which press all 
into one sheet simultaneously with the pro 
Another method 


paper is rolled over and 


cess of drying. is still 
more ingenious: 
over the lower of a pair of press rolls, of 
which the upper one is so adjusted as to 


pe 


raised by the thickening jacket of the 
When the 


reached, the upper roll touches a little bell; 


lower desired thickness is 
the machine-tender, a boy, then draws a 
knife across a guide lengthwise of the roll, 
and the sheet of board drops off below. 
One of the most remarkable uses of pa 
per is the building of paper boats, under 
the patent, recently expired, of E. Waters, 
of Lansingburg, near Troy, New York. 
These boats are made of an ordinary Ma 
nila paper of good quality, usually in five 
thicknesses, in all only one-sixteenth of an 
inch thick, except in parts where there is 
the re-enforcement of one or two extra 
strips. The process of making them is 
A model of soft pine is made the 
full size of the boat, the bow end being of 
The 


paper is delivered in lone rolls; the model 


simple. 
two pieces which can be detached. 


is turned upside down on a long frame; 
one narrow strip of paper and then a sec 
ond are first laid on where the keel would 
be, and then one, two, three, four, five 
sheets are successively laid along and 
moulded close to the model, each as it is 
put on being coated with shellac and with 
glue to attach the next sheet closely to it. 
Thus done up in paper, the models are tak- 
en toa drying-room, where a heat of about 
150° F., continued for five days, consoli 
dates the glued paper into a solid mass. 
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movable pieces of wood at the bow are 
screwed and taken out, and with this 


ce for a start, 1t 1s easy to pee] the boat 
ie model, as a peach-skin comes off a 


A keel 


the boat. several extra layers of she 


sh peach. is now fastened in 


are put on outside and inside, a strip 


ood is fastened in for a gunwale, and 


shell is presently ready for its fittings, 


ts, and outriggers. They are mostly 


ing shells,from single-seull up to eight 
has been Dullt as large 
12 feet long by i feet 


d forty-two persons, this, of course, be 


but one boat 
t inches beam, to 
stayed by wooden ribs; and a steam 
inch 19 feet lone, worked by a one-hors¢ 
wer oil engine, boat and ¢ ngine togeth 
veighing but 480 pounds, was last fall 
iecessfully run at a speed of about ten 
The 
The 

inches 
the eight 


shell, about 60 feet long by 24 ineh 


es per hour on the upper Hudson. 
st is something above that of wood. 


103 


ole-seull, 214 feet long by 
vam, costs from $65 to S100: 
ired 
s wide. costs 8400. It is interesting 
fact that Harvard, 


Yale, and Columbia in 1886 were all from 


an 


the racing shells of 


Lhe same mode] from this shop, so that 


the contest was entirely one of skill, on 


(Adiron 


dack) boat for ordinary use costs some 


even terms. A ‘‘ Lone Lake” 
thing under S100, and is much lighter than 


wood to ‘‘earry.” The paper boats can be 
patched” so that the mending can searce 
vy be detected. 

Not only is travelling by water indebted 
A paper 


car wheel seems even more a contradiction 


to paper, but travelling by land. 
of terms than a paper boat, yet it is now 
safer, 
and longer-lived than one altogether of 
metal. 


generally acknowledged to be better, 
It was the invention of Richard 
N. Allen, a locomotive engineer, afterward 
master-mechanic of the Cleveland and To 
ledo Railroad, who took for his aim in life 
the production of a better car wheel than 
those in use. His first set of paper wheels 
was made at Brandon, Vermont, in 1869, 
and after much scoffing he was gracious 
ly permitted the use of a wood-car on the 
Central Vermont road, under which they 
were tested for six months. The Pullman 
Palace Car Company in 1871 gave the first 
order for a hundred wheels; ten years af- 
ter, the Allen Paper Car-wheel Company, 
with great shops at Hudson, New York, 
and Pullman, Illinois, produced and sold 
thirteen thousand in a single year. One 
of the set first experimented with under a 
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‘sleeper’ is shown at Hudson, with a 


record of 300.000 miles’ travel 


It is the body of the wheel onlv which 


is of paper The material is a calendered 


rve-straw ‘board’ or thiek paper made 


at the Allen Company’s mills at Morris, 


Illinois his is sent to the works in eir 


‘ular sheets of twenty-two to forty inches 


diameter. Two men, standing by a pile 


of these rapidly brush over each sheet an 


even coating of flour paste until a dozen 


layer A t 


transfers these layers to a hydraulic } 


are pasted Into a hird man 


pressure undred ton 
| toa pile f 
Kept distinct by the 


where a live ? 


more hem, the 


peng 


IS applied 


nie 
\fter so 
lidifying under this pressure for two hours, 
the 1 
in a drying-room heated 


apse 


paste between the outer sheets 


velve-sheet lavers are kept fora week 
120° F.: sev 


eral of these lave rs are in turn pasted Lo 


Lo 


eether pressed, and dried fora second week 


and still again these disks are pasted, press 


ed, and given a third drving ot a Ww 
The 


from 


hnoie 
block, 
the 
or 1} 
:dity, den 
metal 


month. result is a cireular 
120 to 


paper, compre ssed tO Os 


containing 160 sheets of 
original 
of a sol 


inches thickness, and 


sity, and weight suggesting rather 
han fi 


The 


disk of compressed paper, surrounde d bya 


pre 


is made up of this 


“paper W heel” 


steel tire, and fitted with a cast-iron hub, 
which is bored for the axle; wrought-iron 
plates protect the pape r disk on either side, 
and all are bolted together by two circles 
of bolts, one set passing through a flange 
of the tire, 


the hub, and both through the paper cen 


the other through a flange of 


tre and its protecting plate Ss. 

The steel tires have been very accurate- 
ly made, and are on the inner circle slight 
ly bevelled. The rough paper blocks which 
we have seen made are now turned accu 
like 
leather and a cloud of yellow dust fly off, 


rately in a lathe, whence shavings 
to a diameter slightly greater than the in 
The hole the 
centre is also made on the lathe, and after 


ner circle of the tire. in 
the paper has received two coats of paint 
to prevent moisture working its way with 
in, the cast-iron hub is pressed through, 
by the aid of the hydraulic press, and the 
wrought-iron back-plate is clamped on. 
The suasion of enormous hvdraulie power 
now drives the paper centre into the tire, 
by help of the bevel. Once there, it 
firmly caught. The other wrought-iron 
disk is now attached, bolt holes are drilled 


1S 
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MAKING 


by machinery through the mass, and 
the 
driven thro h with 


DOLLS MMiitied to exact diameter, 


rat-tat-tat of 
sledge-hammers worked by brawny arms. 
The 


an ing 


the 


nuts are put on and screwed close by 


enious machine, which automatic 


ally apples just the needed power, and 
which is also used to unserew the nuts 
when a wheel is to be taken to pieces. 


Another machine drills away 


all super 
the end of the bolts; the 


fluous metal at 


bolt ends are riveted by another rat-tat-tat 
of Hammers; a powerful drill re bores the 
axle hole absolutely true to the centre; the 
wheel is painted, and is ready to travel. 
The real service of the paper is in inter 
posing a non-vibrating substance between 
the axle and the tire, so that the vibrations, 


which in unknown 


some Way re-arrange 
atoms of metal so that it 


bre AKS < 


the brittles and 
ifter long wear, are prevented. Na 
ture always proy ides some wavy of W earring 
things out, whether it be man, lest he lag 
supertluous on the Stage, or the everlast 

Ing 


hills’ themselves, but in the case of 
compressed paper, art seems to have got 
ahead of nature, for it seems not to wear 
out at all The steel tires of these wheels 
do wear down, and are then re-turned in 
a lathe to smaller diameter; but when they 
are gone and are taken off, the paper block 
appears again as good as new, and ready 
foranewtire. The paper wheel has the one 
disadvantage of greater cost, but its longer 


life and greater safety are in its favor. 


t CAR 


WHEELS 


‘Straw lumber,” so called, is a similar 
application of paper for building purposes 
it is used, not for posts or beams, but 

place of lath and plaster, for sheathing 
ete. An ordinary ‘‘straw- board” pape 
is made on the cylinder machine 
refuse 


the 
bedding of stables being very 
largely utilized as the material—and is 
run through a vat of resin and other 
water-prooting material heated to 350° F 
A number of sheets are then placed t 
gether between metal plates, and subject 
ed like the car wheels to enormous press 
ure in a hydraulic press. The result is a 
very hard and solid blackish board, about 
three-sixteenths of an inch thick, which 
ean be cut with a saw or chisel, and is 
marketed in slabs 12 feet by 32 inches, at 
a price of about $40 per thousand feet 
This is now in use also for the interio: 
of railway cars and for perforated chair 
seats. ‘‘ Building paper” of the ordinary 
sort is a coarse paper of straw or waste 
used for sheathing or 


lining wooden 
houses. 


It was put to good use imme 
diately after the Chicago fire, when a 
Western paper company lined the 10,000 
houses, 16 by 20; which were run up to ac 
commodate the homeless, with this ma 
terial, at a cost of $5 for each house. 

The non-conducting quality of paper 
has caused a curious development in 
America of the paper-box industry, so 
that the lover of oysters may ‘‘ take home 
a fry in a box” to keep it hot, or a brick 





ome 
rick 
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ce-cream to keep it cool. The Chhi- 
and Japanese are said to make paper 


co iate : pide 
es, and their handkerchiefs and nap- 


Parer MANtractunrti 


s are well known us, but Ameri 
achievements in this direction have 
n confined chiefly to paper coll: 

fs, and ‘‘ bosoms,”’ sometimes with a 

cking of cloth, which may be pasted 
ifter making, but which is conjoined 
th the paper at some mills by reeling 
cloth off parallel with the web of pa 


r, and pressing tl two permanently 


i 
ypretner between rollers The use of pa 


er bags and paper boxes by shopkeepers 
is reached enormous proportions, and 
e latest product of American ingenuity 
a ‘‘self-opening bag,” completed auto- 
natically from the web of Manila paper 

a machine on which its owners had 
een at work for eight years. This is 
rided flat as it comes from the machine, 
ut a single dexterous flap with the hand 
ypens it into an absolutely square-corner 


1 


1 bag which will stand upright on the 


crocer’s counter to be filled. Paper buck- 


ts, barrels, and other household utensils 


ire either made by joining the edges of a 
lat sheet into a cylinder, or by stamping 


out the form from paper pulp, which last 


vas the basis of the papi r-maché of old 
lays, which was moulded soft into the de 
sired shape, coated with successive layers 
f asphalt varnish, and polished down 
Paper pulp is also used in one process of 
stereotyping to make a matrix for the 
t pe-metal. 
IX 

The paper industry in the United States, 
according to the latest statistics in Lock 
wood’s Paper Trade Directory for 1886, 
numbers over 800 establishments, with 
over a thousand mills. In the census 
vear 692 establishments were reported, 
New York State leading with 168, and 
Massachusetts following with 96, Penn- 
sylvania with 78, Connecticut with 65, 
Ohio with 60. The paper city par ex 
cellence is Holyoke, Massachusetts. 


The growth of the industry in recent 
years 1S sugcested by the following cen 


sus returns 


Of the material used in 1880, 187,917 
tons were rags, 87.840 old paper wd 
12,083 cotton waste, 84,786 tons Manila 
stock, and 245 S38 tons straw, while pulp 


to the value Was purchased 
and $3,628.75 wort f chemicals was 
used ' the product, 149,177 tons wer 
printing, 154.294 w ‘apping, and 32.937 
writing paper, besides 20,014 for binders 
boards, and 14.734 for hangings Over 
7000 tons of colored papers, 4000 of 

sue, about 150 of bank-note paper 


89,000 tons unspecified, make upt 


ne hor 
mous { f over 450,000 tons—a con 
sumption f paper reaching nearly 18 
pounds per head of the entire population 
Our imports in 1885-6 of paper and its 
manufactured products were but $1,802, 48: 
worth, there being a duty averaging 2: 
per cent., while our exports amount to 
about half our imports. 
Labor in a paper-mill is continuous, 
Sunday or a part of it excepted, for the 
stopping of a Fourdrinier and the neces 
sary “‘ washing up” means great waste 
The ‘‘machine-tenders,” of whom there 
are two to each Fourdrinier, work in 
‘*tours” or ‘‘shifts’ twelve hours each 
In the ‘‘ engine” or beating rooms, and in 
the sorting rooms, where most of the 
hands are women, the work-day is the or 
dinary one of ten or twelve hours The 
need of pure water for treating the pulp 
located pape r-mills mostly on the banks 
of streams, and caused them to depend on 
water-power, So that of old there was apt 
to be no work for the hands in dry months; 
but the building of reservoirs or the use of 
steam-power has now made work steady 
through the year. There have been al 
most no strikes or lock-outs in this indus 
try; paper makers have no distinctive la 
bor organization in this country, nor is 
there any combination of employers re 
garding labor 
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There is considerable difference of pay in 
different mills The census figures, aver 
ring all paper hands, show a rise of yearly 
rs from S239 in 1850 to $253 in 1860, 
‘urreln $320 gold) in 1870, to $349 
ter is probably a real 
W ages really 


‘hed their highest point in this country 


alli ih p re hasihY po ver 


though paper was highest in 
hen steadily fell with the cost of 
laterk and since that time they have 


llen here, though they have risen in 
vliere in this trade they average 


Colone i 


little above half our day wages 
Wright found the 


tor all pa 


Massachusetts average 


er hands to be 88 63 weekly in 


in 1872 (when it was 83 60 in 


IS60. So 12 
$8 17 in 1880 (when it was 


Britain But the 


labor cost per po ind of paper has either 


Great Britain 


S457 in Great actual 


remained stationary or fallen with the 


rise in ages One large mill re ports that 


on machine-finished book paper which 
had fallen from 19 cents a pound in L865 
to 9 cents in 1880, and on s iper-calendere d 
paper which had fallen from 20 cents to 10 
cents, ‘the labor cost per pound is precise 


ly the same in 1880 as in 1865,” being 14 
cents for the first-named and ly cents for 
the other. Other mills report a definite 
} 


decrease, especially as between 1850 and 


1880, reaching from a fifth to nearly a half 


in that period, though in some of these 
same mills day wages have doubled in the 
thirty vears Owing to the improvement 
of labor-saving machinery since its intro 
duction about 1832, says one mill-owner, 
‘an amount of manual labor which prior 
to 1830 would have produced one ton of 


paper will now produce ten tons,” vet 


there has been a steady increase in the 


number of hands. The percentage of 


wages to total cost varies from ten to 
twenty-five per cent. on various papers, 
the average being about $1 labor to $4 
materials 

There is no more remarkable example 
of the great fact that the growth of civil 
ization means a fall in prices than in the 
history of paper. Of old times it was a 
luxury; now it is one of the most univer- 
sal, commonplace, and cheap necessaries 
of life [t is almost impossible to give 
lata for comparison, and the ups 
temporary 


Ciose ¢ 

and downs because of the 
scarcity caused by wars, or by increase of 
demand the world over before improve- 
ments in machinery could meet it with 


a supply, have been very considerable, 


but the 
as the rise in wages, and paper was n¢ 
The first bill 


tant is probably one of 1352, *‘ for 


fall in prices has been as sx 
so cheap as to-day. 
quartern [quire] of royal paper, to n 
painte rs’ patterns, 10d.,” when the per 
was worth a good many times what 
now. In 1854 the average price of a 
per produced in America was abo 
cents per pound; by the census of 186( 
was 84 cents; by the census of 1880 it 
close to 6 cents per pound. OL co 
during the war paper was enormou 
high: 


cents a pound: book papers, 25 to 40 ce) 


writing papers cost from 40 to | 
news, 20 to 25 cents. The paper-mak¢ 
made the most of the situation, and 
overcome the “monopoly” Congress 

memorialized to take off the duty, whic 
starting at seven and a half per cent 
1789, had 
part, with oceasional reductions, at thi 


1863. o1 


ruled since 1816 for the n 
per cent. It was reduced in 
printing papers, to three per cent., and 1 
1865 the duty was removed, but the hig 
rate of exchange minimized the relief. 
1870 writing papers sold at 22 to 32 cent 
per pound, book papers at 16 to 24 cents 
and straw news at about 12 cents; to-da 
writing papers bring 12 to 20 cents per 
pound, book papers from 8 to 12 cents pe 
pound, and the daily papers of New Yor 
pay between 4 and 5 cents for news pape 
It may be safe to say that what was a dol 
lar’s worth of paper in 1850 could have 
been bought in 1860 for about 70 cents 
would have cost at least $1 50 at the height 
of war prices, and can now be had for with 
in half a dollar. 

There are now over a million tons of 
paper produced annually in the world, of 
which the United States makes over one 
third, or probably more than any other 
two nations combined. If ** the consump 
tion of paper is the measure of a people's 
culture,” as one writer says, we have rea 
son to be proud of our record, 

Note.—The t single work on paper-making 
Hofmann’s Practical Treatise on the Manufactur 
Paper, Philadelphia, 1878 ; the later work of Davis 
Manufacture of Paper, Philadelphia, 1886, is va 
able only for some descriptions of later machinery 
Koops’s Historical Account of substances used f 
writing, London, 1800-1, and Munsell’s Chrono/ 
of Paper and Paper-Making, 5th ed., Albany, 1876 


are useful historically. The reports on paper at thi 


Centennial Exposition (Vol. V., Group XIII.) are of 


interest. Lockwood’s Paper Trade Directory an 


Geyer’s similar annual give lists of American mills, 


and the Paper Trade Journal and Pape r Trade Re 
porter are the American trade newspapers. 





NARKA. 


A STORY OF 


BY 


CHAPTER XX 

TARKA was just starting for La Vil 
N lette, when a vehicle stopped at the 
She looked out, and saw Sibyl’s 
cham. Before there was time to con 
how she should endure this new or 
it was made evident that S 
in the brougham, for the 
ed down with 


ibyl was 
footman 


a note in his hand, 
disappeared under the porte cochére. 
at 


‘I will not open,” 


ently there was a ring the door. 
doxie had gone out. 
ikathought. ‘‘Itisno doubt asking me 
co to her, and I can’t go; I won't go.” 
The servant rang three times, and then 
up. the brougham 


ve away, and after waiting a few min 


e it Narka saw 
ites to make sure of its being at a safe 
stanee, she went down-stairs. 

Passing the lodge, the concierge came 
‘The valet 
pied rang at mademoiselle’s door, but no 


rut and handed her a note. 


said the woman. 
The note was from Sibyl. 


one answered him,” 


I am 
Baby has the small- 
Your own 
** SIBYL.” 


Come to me at once, darling. 
na sea of anguish. 


pox! Jam half mad. 


pcr) 


‘Poor little angel! Narka, with 
But his illness at this crisis was 
a boon to her, inasmuch as it would keep 


} 


said 


a pang. 


Sibyl away, and absorb her, and draw her 
mind from the woman she wished to 
scourge. 

It was a miserable morning. The rain 
had been falling heavily all night. Every 
rut and channel was turned into a pool, 
and a cold drizzly rain was still falling. 
Narka had used cabs, and freely enough, 
since she had been in Paris, but the stern 
reign of economy which had suddenly set 
in reminded her that omnibuses were a 
cheaper mode of conveyance; so she asked 
ier way to the nearest station, and went 
It was so crowded that she had 
to push on to the counter for a num- 
er, and then push her way out again. 
\n omnibus was coming up; as it slack- 
ened pace a crowd trooped after it with 
their umbrellas spread, looking very like 
a whale or some huge bird in the wake of 
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iere, 


RUSSIAN 


KATHLEEN 


LIFE. 


O'MEARA 
They looked intensely ridiculous 
Narka did to 


add her umbrella to the show; besides, she 


a ship. 
‘*making tail not care 
might be kept waiting an hour for a seat 
Was it not better to take a cab at once? 
As she was balaneing the question in her 
mind, a gentleman close to her called out 

** Will this take me to La Villette ?” 

‘* No, monsieur,” 
‘The 


spondance 


said the conductor 


ha corre 


blue omnibus there, wit 


The 
away, and Narka, with an 


gentleman hurried 


inart 
xclamation of thankfulness for 
cape, crossed the street after him to where 


the 


they got in almost together, and took seats 


blue omnibus was standing, empty; 


opposite one another. The stranger was 
a tall, lean man, with a sallow complex 
ion and marked features, carefully dressed, 
Narka 
more than once caught his eyes fastened 
her. It so happened that they 
stopped at the same place; the stranger 


with a certain air of distinction. 
upon 
got out first, assisted her to alight, touched 
his hat, and went on his way. 

Narka stood in the middle of the street, 
waiting for a break in the stream of carts 
and Cavs to eross over. As she clanced 
eagerly right and left she descried, a little 
higher up, a small figure in the costume 
of a Sister of Charity, waiting like her 
self to cross the busy thoroughfare. There 
are certain situations in which even Mel- 
pomene could not look dignified; for in- 
stance, hopping over the puddles with pet 
ticoats slightly kilted on a wet day; and 
yet as Narka watched Marguerite going 
through this trying performance it did not 
seem any more lacking in dignity than the 
steps and hops of a little child. 

**Narka!”’ 
surprise, when,they met on the foot-path 
‘* How did you get here? Did you walk?’ 

‘*No; Leame in the omnibus. Where 
are you coming from ?” 

‘*T have been to the Rue du Bac. I got 
an omnibus to the Madeleine, with a cor 
respondance, but when I got out there 
was such a crowd I saw I should have to 
wait an hour fora place. Sol started off 
on foot. Life is too short to be spent 
waiting for the omnibus. Oh, that horrid 
man!” she exclaimed, casting a glance full 
of something as near hatred as her sweet 


exclaimed Marguerite,in glad 
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express at some one coming out 


‘*T should like to see that man 


the 
that the 
murderous desire was the 


d the direction of 


‘’ surprise saw 
n who had been her vis-a-vis in 
o is that man?” she asked, as the 
Stranger passed them. 
; , — . 
He is a Prussian; his name is Schenk. 


} 


He stole away our dear old dog Tempéte, 


m to death. 
could not attack him, but 
;no doubt he did it. 


is to bribe little boys 


Nobody saw him 
SO We 
His business 
to catch 
He 


and 


our boys 

he tries experiments on. 

up, 

He is a fiend.” 

‘said Nar 

‘ He does it in the interest of science.” 
‘*Nonsense! How talk 

Narka? It is pure wickedness, and 

a bad, 

‘IT don’t want to defend vivisection; I 

* said Narka; ‘‘ but it 


‘science 


hem down, and cuts them 

them alive 
isa surgeon, I suppose,’ 
like 


can you 


cruel man.” 
iS neces 


is of the 
to be done away 


is wicked; it 

with. 

o to be the curse of the world.” 

a little medieval bigot 
laughed Narka. 

“Am? Well, 


my heart burn 


you 


It makes 
when I think of our poor 


I don’t eare. 


gentle old Tempéte, and I hate your cruel 
science 


that tortures poor dumb fellow- 


servants 


[ think a person who invents 
a good poultice to relieve a poor aching 
body of man or beast is a greater benefac 
tor than the man who invents a way of 
blowing up ships, or finds out secrets by 
torturing live dogs.” 
Then you care more about dogs than 
about human beings 

‘*T care more for any dog than for that 
man Schenk.” 

They were close by the house now. <A 
carter came round the corner, showering 
blows on a powerful horse that was strain 
ing and panting under a load of stones. 

‘Oh, why do you beat him like that ?” 
Marguerite cried, piteously. ‘‘ Poor beast, 


he is doing his best 


If you drive him so 
hard he will drop.” 

‘He’s got to drop some day, like the 
rest of us,” retorted the man, not ill-hu 
moredly. *‘ Anyhow, ma sceur, he hasn't 
cot a soul to save.” 


How do you know whether he has 


or not 2?” Marguerite said, and she laid | 
rough little gloveless hand on the qu 
ing flank of theanimal. The meek st) 
creature turned his head toward her, 
a glance from his drooping eyes see: 
She watched the mar 
of sight to make sure he did not begi) 
blows again. 


to thank her. 


‘*T sometimes think those dray-ho1 
may be angels in disguise,” she sa 
‘they have such a patient look in 
faces.” 

As they entered the house the child 
were being let loose from class into 
play-ground. The rain 
the paved court was dry. 
‘*T am just in time!” said Margue 
Iam on guard during the play h 
You won't 
We can sit down. I will just feteh 1 
knitting.” She ran into the hous 
returned in a moment. 


had ceased, a 


mind staying out-of-doors 


Her appeara 
was the signal for a general assault fror 
the children. There must have been 1: 

ly three hundred of them, Narka reckoned 
at a glance,and they all shouted and gat 
ered round Marguerite, full of disecom 
of the greatest importance. They caug 
her by the sleeve, they clutched at 
gown, they elbowed and fought to 
enough to attract her attention 
Marguerite bore the onset quite unflutter 


clk se 


ed, and in some mysterious way satisfied 
the whole flock in a minute and a half 
and sent them off to their play. 

The two friends sat down in a sheltered 
spot, but they were hardly seated whet 
a scream from the other end of the court 
sent Marguerite flying off again. A small 
child had been knocked down by a com 
panion twice its size, and was proclaiming 
in lusty yells that it was badly hurt. Mar 
guerite picked up the toddler, and kissed it 
and made it well, and then with a sharp 
rebuke sent the delinquent to shame with 
her face to the wall. 

‘*Now let us have a quiet talk,” 
said, coming back to Narka. 

‘*There is not much chance of qui 
with all these orphans to keep in order, 
said Narka, disappointed, and a littl 
chilled. 

‘“They are not all orphans,” corrected 
Marguerite, as if the point must be of in 
terest to Narka. ‘‘There are not more 
than thirty of them orphans, unfortunate 
ly. I mean the parents are so trouble 
some it isa pity they are not. They drink, 
and they neglect the poor little things, and 


s] e 





quic t 
der 
little 


ected 
of in 
more 
nate 
yuble 
rink, 
s, and 


NARKA. 


treat them, and sometimes half kill 
n. I often think what a mercy it 
ild be if the children of the poor could 
orn orphans.” 
What a pity the parents don’t kill 
n right off! then the poor little wretch- 
ould go straight to heaven, instead of 
¢ to grow up and die and go to hell 
their parents,” said Narka, in a bitter 


Oh, what a dreadful thing to say! 
eir parents generally die much better 
in they live. They have suffered so 
ich, poor things, that God waits for 
em at the end.” 

Oh, does He? I have often noticed 
v peacefully the peasants die with us.” 

The poor die peacefully everywhere. 

They have found it so hard to live, you 
see, that it comes easy to them to die, even 
hen they die as criminals. Death is al 
ays a release to them. Iam very anx 
us just now about a poor man.—Ma- 
thilde, didn’t you promise Soeur Lucie you 
ouldn’t seratch your eye if she took the 
indage off? If I see you seratching it 
wain, [1l have it put on this minute. 
His name is Antoine Drex. Such a so- 
er, hard-working fellow, and so good to 
is mother! But he married a dreadful 
oman who drank, and then he took to 
drink. One night he came home and 
found her dead-drunk on the floor. He 
vent to bed, and in the morning there 
she lay in the same place dead, with a 
creat cut in her temple. He was taken 
ip for murder. They said he gave her 
the blow in her head. They have kept 
him in prison ten months without trying 
him. Im afraid they will neither acquit 
m nor condemn him to death, but let 
iim off with hard labor.” 
‘*Do you ever get to care for any of 
those dirty brats?” asked Narka. 
‘For any of them?” Marguerite re- 
peated. in innocent surprise. ‘'I care for 
them all. I love every one of them.” 


} 


‘What a capacious heart you must 
iba] 
ive ! 


“Oh, not half capacious enough!” 
Marguerite sighed, quite unconscious of 
the covert sneer. ‘‘I wish it were ten 
times bigger. If only I could empty it of 
self, then God would come and fill it, and 
make room for everybody !” 

‘Oh, Marguerite!’ Narka burst out, 
vith sudden vehemence, ‘‘ why can’t you 
find a corner in it for me? I do so want 
a crumb of sympathy!” 


Marguerite looked up quickly, and ina 
moment her whole heart was in her eyes 
She dropped her knitting, and put he 
hand on Narka’s arm. 

‘You are in trouble? Oh, dear Narka 
why did you not tell me that at one 
What is the matter? What has hap 
pened ”? 

‘Tam in terrible trouble, Marcuerit 
Narka said, and pride and self -eontro 
broke down, and her voice shook, and he 
eves filled, and the tears overflowed. 

Marguerite hesitated for a moment 
then quitting her needles, she looked up 
first story, and calle 
out, **Sceur Claire!’ There was no an 
swer ‘She is not there Never mind 


at a window on the 


Come in-doors.”’ 
‘But the children ?” said Nark 
ful of getting her into trouble 

‘Let their angels look after them 
What else have they got to do?” said May 
guerite, gallantly reckless; ‘‘but I ea 
keep an eye on them from the parlor.” 

They went into the parlor, whose wit 
dow commanded a view of the play 
ground. It was a square room W ith white 
walls, and a polished oak floor, stra‘ 
chairs, and a round table; a white Christ 
on a black cross hung over the fireplace 
Marguerite stirred up the shabby make 
shift of a fire, and drew two chairs close 
to it, her own facing the window. ‘Sit 
down and warm yourself, dear, and tel 
me what is the matter,” she said, as if 
Narka’s trouble were suddenly her one 
interest in life. And Narka poured out 
her story, Marguerite listening as if she 
had no longer any care on earth but to 
share her sorrow and comfort it. Neve: 
before had Narka realized what a healing 
balm there is in human sympathy, and 
Marguerite’s sympathy was strong as fir 
and sweet as a child's kiss. 

With extraordinary quickness — she 
grasped the whole case, her shrewd prac 
tical sense noted every detail, measured 
difficulties and chances. The situation 
was bad enough, but by no means hope 
less. She said so, supporting her opinion 
by sensible arguments that carried judg 
ment with them, if not conviction. Pre 
sently, by the strength of her buoyant 
nature, she had lifted Narka from the 
depths of despair and compelled her to 
take a more hopeful view of everything 
Basil's love had already proved itself equal 
to the pressure of antagonistic circum 
stances; it had stood the test of absenes 
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to break down before the 
full 
they were 


he was 
] 


ana 


his father; 
energy ; 
fact, 


» LO Cline to. 


there were many 


Narka exclaimed; 


thought of her break 


Narka, vou are suffering as 


idol 


ood thing for us, dar 


from the destruction of an 


lis alWays a 2 
ic, however paintiul) as from the blow 


tshe has dealt you. Half of our misery 
life comes from the setting up of idols; 
the 


vith a erash, and we 


idol is certain to fall down some 


cet crushed un 


‘ ‘ 
it I thought 


art. I 


“P07 ] ’ 
I knew SibV Las I know 


iit never could have be 
ere is nearly always something In 
low-creatures’ hearts—and even in 
that 


until some test unexpectedly re 


we never know, or could 


‘als it to us.” 

[ suppose so, and that is the cruelest 
of 
t ? 


test to our fellow-creatures, and com- 


adversity ; 


it is always applying 


elling ustotry them. If only one might 


vo on to the end trusting and believing 


in those 


we love without ever having to 
‘st them!” 
‘* Tt is sometimes rood for us to be test- 


said Marguerite. 


Narka did not answer. 


Presently she 
‘Do you think -that if Sibyl knew 
} 1 ) 1 

th she would hate me and curse me 


as she does now without know- 


is very hard to say what Sibyl 
would do, she is so many characters all 
none; yet when I remember the agonies 
f she certainly did suffer when you 
re imprisoned, and how tenderly fond 
she was of you at Yrakow I can see her 
now when we were coming away, clinging 
» you as if she could never unclasp her 
arms and let you go.” 
‘Ah, that was just what deceived 


She took 


yes; 
me to her arms, but she 
‘ver took me to her heart; I can see that 
OV She has been feeding me on false 
And to 
think that I must be dependent on her for 
Oh, if 
it were not for Basil, I would rather starve 


At 


. hundred times! 


sacraments of love all my life. 


{ 


he means of earning my bread! 


‘*You need not torment yourself about 


hat just yet,” said Marguerite; ‘‘I may 


of 


be able to help you; I know a great n 
ber of people. I will speak at 
several friends of mine, and we will 


once 


you some lessons. Try and don't 
over that trouble, and you must stay 
home and take eare of yourself for a 
days, or else you will certainly fall i] 
will come and see you with Sibyl in a 
or two, and 

‘Sibyl!’ Narka broke in. 
come to me. 


pox.” 


‘She « 
The baby is ill with sn 
‘*Nonsense! It is nothing but cl 

en-pox. I saw the child this morning 
| forgot to tell you. I went there befo 
I went to the Rue du Bae. 
me yesterday, imploring 


Sibyl sent 
to 
once; she was in an agony of grief, a 


me come 


wanted my sympathy. But I have som 
thing else to do besides flying across t 
town with my sympathy, and as nobo 
was dead, I suspected it was some imag 
fact it But t 
morning came a message saying the ba 
was dying, so I went. It was nothing at 
all. The doctor had just been, and laug 
edat it. Sibyl was lying down, and could 
not be disturbed, and Gaston had go 
out riding.” 


nary grief, as in was, 


‘*Gaston is very good to me,” Nar! 
said, 

‘He has a great regard and admira 
tion for you, and he would do anything 
in his power to serve you.” 

‘*T believe that,” said Narka, tighte: 
ing her grasp of lis sister's hand. 

Marguerite noticed that the hand whi 
had been shivering with cold a little whil 
ago was now burning hot. 

‘*T wonder would you do something to 
please me ?” she said, in a caressing tone 

‘“Of course I would. What Vs 
Narka answered. 


is 
‘* Well, go home and get into bed, and 
I will give you something to take that 
will prevent your having a bad cold. 
She ran off to the dispensary, and was 
back in a trice with a small bottle and a 
mustard plaster. ‘‘If your chest 
sore to-night, you must promise me to put 
this on,” 


feels 
she said; ‘‘and I am going to 
send you home in a cab. Nonsense! | 
have plenty of money, and I can’t afford 
to lose my sister Narka, or to let her los: 
her voice. Just think what 
be!” 

Narka dropped her head on Margue 
rite’s shoulder and burst into tears; but 
it was not a bitter flood, and it loosened 


that would 





ford 
lost 
ould 
ue 
but 
ened 


NARKA. 


yressure on her brain. Truly God 
entered into Marguerite’s heart, and 

it a Bethlehem, a house of bread, 
re the hungry might come and feed 
that bread of love for want of which 
ny human lives are perishing 


CHAPTER XXI. 

THE first thing Narka did on returning 

ne was to give notice to the concierge 

it she meant to leave that day week. 
en, obedient to Marguerite’s wishes, she 
nt to bed. The warmth and rest, or, 

; Narka preferred to believe, the virtue of 

reuerite’s cherishing sympathy, which 

| passed into her remedies, had the ef 
of staving off the illness which had 
emed to threaten her. She rose feeling 
ttle the worse physically for the violent 
notions, the sleepless nights she had 
one through, and the chill of yesterday 

In the afternoon the concierge brought 

» a letter from the landlord in answer 
to the congé. It was a polite but dis 

net refusal to accept it. He regretted to 
emind his amiable tenant that she had 

ened an engagement to occupy, or pay 
for, the apartment up to the 15th of April. 
Narka uttered an exclamation of dismay ; 
but referring to the paper in question, she 
found that it was true; she was bound to 
ier present expensive quarters for nearly 

iree months longer. There was nothing 
to be done but trust to Providence to bring 
her safe out of this new difficulty, as out 
of so many others. 

In its outward tenor her life remained, 
therefore, undisturbed, notwithstanding 
the violent change that had shaken it in 
wardly. Marguerite’s plans, practical like 
herself, had sueceeded. Through a kind 
and wealthy South American lady, who 
was a benefactress to her poor, Marguerite 
procured at once several rich pupils for 
Narka, all foreigners, who came to her 
house twice a week for lessons and a gen- 
eral singing class. 

To Narka, Sibyl was affectionate as 
ever. She would come to the singing 
class and sit and listen to the lesson, and 
bring out the superiority of the teacher's 
method by her clever criticisms, thus rais- 
ng Narka’s value in the eyes of the pu- 
pils and of their mothers, to whom the 
charming and élégante Comtesse de Beau- 
crillon was an oracle on art as well as 


fashion. The singing lessons came it 
this way to be a pleasant social opport 

nity. Narka might have led a gay life 
enough if she had been so inclined, for 
invitations poured in on her, but she de 
clined them all ‘**T know my value,’ 
she said to Marcuerite: ** these fine ladies 
would be glad enough to have me to help 
out their entertainments, but if their sons 

* their brothers were the least bit civil to 
me, they would put me to the door. l 
sha‘’n’t expose myself to that. Let then 
stay in their place, and I will stay in 
mine.” 

She had not had a sign from Basil sinee 
that terrible letter from the Prince, and 
there was no one to whom she could even 
mention his name except Marguerite 
Sibyl, as if the subject were too intolera 
ble, avoided it. When she did speak of 
it, it was to pity her father and herself 
and to contemn Basil, and wish the woman 
dead who had entrapped him. 

The only person who might have given 
her any news of Basil was Ivan Gortff 
but he had left Paris as soon as he 
conducted her there, and had never \ 
ten since, and she did not know his ad 


dress. There was of late something very 


mysterious about Ivan. Narka knew that 
he associated with the most advanced rey 
olutionists, yet he came and went perfect 
ly free, while Basil, for merely conniving 
at the movement which Ivan was active 
ly precipitating, had been seriously com 
promised, only escaping imprisonment 
through a lucky chance. Then Ivan 
was leading a strange life for a man of 
thirty with a fortune, which, since So 
phie’s death, must be reckoned by mill 
ions. His personal appearance now sug 
gested biting economy, offensive slovenli 
ness, or sordid avarice, whereas in former 
days he had been somewhat dandified in 
his dress,and generous as a king. On 
the journey from Koenigsberg he had put 
up at a miserable inn at Berlin, apologiz 
ing to Narka for taking her there, but 
pleading as a reason that the people were 
honest, and that he was in the habit of 
staying there. What motive could in 
duce a man of his wealth to deprive him 
self not alone of luxuries, but of the com 
forts and decencies that he had all his life 
been accustomed to ? 

One afternoon, on coming home from 
a lesson, Narka, who had been thinking 
a great deal about Ivan, and wishing to 
hear from him, found that in her absence 
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word that he would 
She was bit 


l ealled and left 
rain next morning 


lisappointed to have missed him; 


» news of Basil; he had 
She was impatient 
Sut it came, and Ivan 
had left no address, 
She had 


class at one o'clock, and her 


not write to him 


: sae 
vas that he would eall while it was 


») and she should miss him again. 


singing class came to an end, and 


ll no sign of him. Immedi- 


lesson Sibyl came to take 
‘re was no ostensible 
‘fusing, so Narka had to go. 
longest drive she ever took, 

vl noticed that she was strangely 
On returning home she 

from Ivan saying he had 

d from coming by an acci- 
hoped to see her in a few 
ca was too impatient to wait 

The note contained his ad 

iress, SO early the next morning she set 
The Rue B 


was a narrow sort of lane- 


rut to see him , where he 
the Pantheon; the house a 
abby-looking maison meublée. 

‘* Ves, monsieur is at home,” the con 
ierge said, giving her the number of the 
1e fifth story. 

Narka did not stop to think of the pro 


es She mounted the dark stairs, 


oom on t} e 


teep and narrow as a ladder, and knock- 
ed at Number 96. 
‘Come in,” said a voice. 
She opened the door. It was a small 
ittie room, full of tobacco smoke, with 
roof slanting on one side, no fire, no 
| Ivan was sitting In a high baek- 
arm-chair, buttoned to his chin in a 
e furred coat, a pipe in his mouth, his 
ad swathed to an enormous size in a 
He looked like some gro- 
‘sque caricature of a man. 


oollen searf. 


‘Narka Larik!” he said, removing his 
pipe, and his blue eyes widened and spar- 
kled with that inarticulate laughter which 
eave to his countenance its peculiar ex- 
pression of childlike candor and merri- 
ment 

‘IT thought something must have hap- 
pened, as you did not keep your appoint- 
‘You have met 


ment,’ Narka replied. 


with an accident ?” 

‘‘No; only a savage fit of pain that 
seized me like a tiger. It knocked me 
over in half an hour. I was half mad. 


But it is gone now. Schenk pricke 
with morphine, and killed the pain. 

‘*Schenk ?” said Narka, interrogativ: 

‘*He is a doctor, a very clever fel 
and a friend of mine. Sit down, y 
you ?” He pushed toward her the 
chair he had been occupying, the 
one in the room. 

What could have reduced Ivan G 
to these extremities ? 

‘When did you arrive in Paris 2?” 
ka asked, 

‘The day before yesterday. I 1 
come straight from St. Petersburg 
out drawing bridle; I took cold on 
journey. It was like travelling throug 
Siberia.” 

Narka bethought herself that if he 1 
travelled first-class he would not hay 
had to complain of the cold. 

‘*You saw Basil ?” she said. 

ON Gs. 
bear. He and the Prince quarrel all day 
Basil has got himself into a fine dilemma 
He ought to have kept his affairs to him 
self, at least for a while longer.” 

“Tt was not he who told the Prince of 
our engagement. Some one whom lh 
had trusted with the secret betrayed him 

‘‘He ought not to have trusted any 
body with it. He ought never to hav 
put a line on paper about it. I warne 
him many atime to be cautious, that thi 
police had their eyes and ears every wher 
but it was no use. What did you do with 
those papers of his 7” 

‘**See, I have them safe with me.” 

“That is foolish. You ought to burn 
them. They may get you into trouble 
again.” 

‘**How so? What do the police knoy 
about me here ?” 

Ivan’s round eyes widened and twin 
kled until it seemed as if they were going 
to explode with laughter. 

** You fancy the police don’t know just 
as much about you here as if you were in 
St. Petersburg? You are very naive 
Narka Larik.” 

‘“Am I? Well, you have something 
more interesting to say than that, have 
you not? Tell me about the Prince and 
Basil. The Prince wrote to Sibyl that if 
Basil did not surrender within three 
months he would have him sent to Kron 
stadt, and consigned to the tower until he 
came to his senses. Do you think he is 
capable of carrying out that threat ?” 

‘*He will try all soft means before he 


He is well, but as savage as 
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is recourse to the hard. He is trying to 
Basil now with the promise of get- 
Father Christopher liberated and 
ight back to bless his marriage with 
ess Krinsky.” 
Basil is not such a fool as to fall into 
t trap,” Narka laughed. 
Humph!” 
sf a head slowly up and down. 


Ivan moved his huge bun- 
‘The 
nee is convinced that if he went to the 
Emperor and told him the whole story, he 
ould grant Father Christopher's release 
once. Marie Krinsky is in love with 
Basil, and Prinee Krinsky is in high fa- 
x now. The Empress, too, is greatly 
noyed at Basil’s refusing to marry her 
Basil knows all this, 
d then the thought of Father Christo- 
pher’s captivity haunts him perpetually.” 
Narka grew pale. ‘*The Emperor does 
not know about Basil’s supposed share in 
Larchoff’s death ?” she asked. 
‘“No; but Basil 


never heard, of 


t maid of honor. 


He 
course, of that tampering 
with his letters.” 


thinks he does. 


‘*Does the Prince know who it is that 
Basil wants to marry ?” 

‘* He did not tell me if he did.” 

‘Basil would have told you ?” 

‘Very likely, if he had had a chance; 
but we were hardly five minutes alone. 
He wanted me to come next day and have 
a quiet talk; but I was bound for time. I 
had to leave the next morning.” 

W hat could this business be that drove 
Ivan from city to city, compelling him to 
renounce the pleasure of a meeting with 
his best friend? Narka felt that she must 
know at all costs. 

‘“Why cannot you trust me as Basil 
does ?” she said, looking him straight in 
the eyes. 

Ivan met her challenging glance with 
a beam of satisfaction. ‘To trust our 
friends is sometimes the unkindest thing 
we can do to them. Basil proved that to 
you. 


But now that you are comparative- 
ly out of harm’s way, I will tell you any- 


thing you caré to know. I have thrown 
in my lot with those who want to do away 
with tyrants and set the nations free. This 
involves ways and means which those who 
don’t want to risk their heads had better 
know nothing about. I don’t care about 
risking mine. If it had gone while that 
tigerish pain was clawing it yesterday I 
should have been glad enough. But,on the 
other hand, it would upset a lot of things 
if I were to drop off now. Iam tlie tele- 


graph between all the centres. There is 
not a plot hatched anywhere but Lam the 
first to hear of it. 
can't be written; I organize meetings: I 
I work the 
of the Socialist 


unde rgvro ind 


I carry messages that 


get the pamphlets published; 


occult machinery 


press, 


1 
and direct its operations, 


All this gives me plenty to do. It is not 
the work that brings pay and glory, like 
the work of the hero in livery who serves 
a tyrant, and calls it serving his country; 
The 
renounce 


but it is a hero’s work all the same 


man who undertakes it must 
everything and risk everything, and live 
every day with death dogging him like 
his shadow.’ 

v inter 


est, and recognized in him a genuine hero, 


Narka looked at Ivan with a ni 


though no man ever presented a more un 
heroic appearance than he did with his 
ungainly figure and his huge beturbaned 
“And is Basil this 
work ?” she inquired. 


head. involved in 

‘*Yes; he has now thrown himself into 
it body and soul.” 

Rel’ 

They were silent fora moment. Then 
Ivan said: *‘Why should not you join 
us, Narka Larik? You might help great 
ly, and without the same risk, here in 
France.” 

‘‘Show me how. Show me anything 
this head do, and I 
will do it,” she answered, impulsively. 

Ivan held out his hand to her, and she 
laid hers in the broad palm that closed 
on it with a strong clasp. As they sat 
thus, hand in hand, the door opened, and 
aman came quickly in. 

Narka recognized Schenk, 
violently. 

‘*Oh, Iam so glad you have come !” 
Ivan said, slowly releasing her hand 
‘* This is my good friend Dr. Schenk, Mad 
emoiselle Narka Larik, one of ours.” 

Narka bowed and stood up. 


or these hands can 


and c ylored 


‘*Pray don’t let me send you away, mad 
emoiselle. I won't detain Gorff a min- 
ute,” said Schenk. 

‘‘T was just going,” Narka replied, her 
embarrassment relieved by his perfect ease 
and respectful manner. ‘‘I hope there 
is nothing serious the matter with M. 
Gorff ?” 

‘*Tt is serious—a case of suicidal ma 
nia,” observed the medical man. ‘‘If he 
exercised common humanity to himself he 
would be as strong as a horse, but he mal- 
treats himself as if he were adog.” 
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‘T should not have thought you capa- 
ble of maltreating a dog,” Narka said, re 
membering Marguerite’s abuse of the viv 
isector. 

She 


gave her hand again to Ivan, and 
bo Vinge to Schenk, went out. 


CHAPTER XXII. 

ON her return home Narka found a note 
from Sibyl, which a servant had just left. 
She opened the violet-scented missive, and 
read 


My DARLING.—I bring youa wonder 
ful piece of good news!” (Narka stopped 
to take breath. Had Basil surrendered ?) 
‘*It has come so suddenly I can almost 
fancy ita fairy trick. Fortune is going to 
be kind to you, my Narka, and reward you 
afterall you have suffered. Listen: [have 
just had a visit from Signor Zampa, who 
was director of the Italian opera here last 
year, and is now managing La Scala, at 
Naples Hie gave me lessons when I came 
to Paris Weil, dearest, he is in search of 
a soprano voice to tale the place of prima 
donna at La Seala. An artist who heard 
you here that memorable night carried 
the fame of your voice and your genius to 
Naples, and Signor Zampa has come on 
here to see if you would suit him and ae 
cept his overtures. I gave him your ad 
dress, and with difficulty dissuaded him 
from rushing straight off to you, there and 
then. I said he would not find you till 
two o'clock, and I promised to send word 
to you to expect his visit at two. I am 
beside myself withdelight. Come to break 
fast to-morrow morning. and meantime 
attune your voice to its heavenliest key, 
and sing the soul out of Zampa’s breast, 
and millions out of his pocket. 

‘Your own SIBYL.” 


Narka dropped the letter with an excla- 
mation. She was bewildered. It might, 
no doubt, be a most brilliant career that 
opened out unexpectedly to her, but at 
this first moment she could not realize any- 
thing but the shock it gave her. To turn 
public singer, to goon the stage—she who 
was engaged to Prince Zorokotf?, Was it 
possible to contemplate such a thing? and 
yet how was she to refuse it without in- 
curring Sibyl’s deep displeasure, rousing 
her suspicions, and in that case alienating 
her, perhapsirrevocably? And there was 
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not time to think it over. It was jnst one 
o'clock, and Zampa was likely to be pu 


tual. She threw aside her bonnet, a 
went over to the piano, and excitedly tur 
ed over the leaves of a music-book. S$} 


could not well refuse to sing for the in 
presario, if he asked her, and in the mi 
of her perplexity the desire of the artist 
win the approval of so great a critic as 
serted itself. 

As the clock struck two, Signor Zampa 
rang at the door. 

Narka, flushed with excitement, look« 
her best when he came in. 

‘** You have heard from the Comtesse de 
Beaucrillon the object of my visit, mad 
emoiselle?” he said, conquered at once by 
her beauty. 

“Yes. It has taken me by surprise. | 
never dreamed of going on the stage. | 
have not had the necessary training for 
it. I don't think Iam at all fitted to be 
an opera singer.” 

‘*Perhaps I am a better judge of that 
than you. Will you let me hear you 
sing?” 

She rose without any pretence of shy 
ness, and went to the piano. Zampa 
pulled off his gloves, 

‘You will accompany me?” she said. 

“Certainly. What will you sing?” 

‘* Choose anything you like,” motioning 
indifferently to the books and songs that 
were scattered about. 

‘‘ Let's try this,” he said, opening the 
opera of Norma at the ‘* Casta Diva.” 

Narka sang it with a perfection of art 
that would in itself have delighted the 
maestro, even if her voice had not en 
chanted him by its rare qualities. When 
she ended, he burst out with a rapturous 
‘* Brava!” and seizing her hand, kissed it 
with the demonstrative enthusiasm of his 
race. He entreated her to sing several 
other pieces, each chosen with a view to 
bring out the various qualities of her 
voice. Narka, stimulated by his genuine 
admiration and discerning criticism, sang 
at her best, feeling that eestasy in the ex- 
pansion of her splendid powers which is 
in turns the triumph and the despair of 

every true artist. Every fibre in her was 
thrilling to the music of her voice. Some- 
thing of the grand, untamed creature that 
was visible in her majestic lines and 
strong supple limbs began to throb in her 
pulses and course in her blood; and when 
the Italian started up and described the 
brilliant future that was before her, she 


NARKA. 


more ready to respond to his offers 
she eould have believed possible an 
As he stood there, with his 
eloquence and mercurial gesticula 


ago, 


she could almost faney a wizard 
sprung up on her path, waving his 

and bidding the roll 
n and the desert blossom at her feet. 
You will be a star that will outshine 
y star in the musical firmament of 
he declared, executing a sort of 


mountains 


Avec, 
dance on the hearth-rug in his excite 
t. ‘* All Europe will ring with your 
- crowned heads will bow down be 
the royalty of your genius!” 
Narka listened, and felt something like 
it the bird must feel when a kind hand 
ibout to open its cage and set it free to 
‘e flight into its native element. She 
been beating the bars of her cage all 
‘life, even before she knew it. 
Zampa saw that she was won, and he 
the till the 
fumes enveloped her and went to her 
rain [t delicious intoxication. 
But suddenly the sweet smoke began to 
‘hoke her. had forgotten Basil 
What would he say ¢ How would this 
ontemplated step affect their common 
Would the prima donna mill- 
onaire be a more suitable wife for Prince 
Zorokolf than Narka Larik ? 
| 


ept throwing in incense, 


Was a 


She 


aestiny 


‘I am so 
she said, not pretend 
ing to disguise her emotion, ‘‘ that I can- 
not answer you to-day. I must have 
time to think over your proposal and to 
consult my friends before I decide. I 
will write to you in a day or two.” 

But the impresario went away confi 
dent and exulting. He had no doubt of 
1aving secured a grand prize. 

When 


whether she was waking or dream- 


taken 


vy surprise,” 


he was gone, Narka asked her 
self 
ing. Had she done wisely in leaving 
lim to believe she was ready to entertain 
As to consulting her friends, 
Sibyl would 
think her insane if she hesitated for a mo 


his offer ? 


hom had she to consult ? 


ment, and would never forgive her for re 
jecting an offer that she, Sibyl, so whol 
ly approved of. There was Marguerite. 
But Marguerite was sure to ery out in 
horror at the mere notion of the stage; 
she would consider it walking into the 
den. Still, Narka must speak to 
some one, and there was ouly Marguerite, 
and Marguerite’s sympathy was sure to 
be comforting, and it might possibly be 
llluminating. 


lions’ 


next morning she set out to La 
To her great surprise, Margue 


Early 


Villette. 


rite, far from being horrified, met the 
idea complacently. 

‘*T expected you would have shrieked 
at the bare notion of my risking my soul 
in such a wicked place as the theatre,” 
said Narka. 

“Ts it such a wicked place 2 said Mar- 


cuerite, crestfallen at onee. ‘‘I didn't 


know. <A school friend of mine, a very 
pious girl, lost her fortune, and went on 
the stage, 
Comique, and she remained as pious as 
ever, and died like a little saint. But that 
was in Paris; perhaps at Naples it is 


and sang fora yearat the Opéra 


worse.” 

‘*T suspect it is the same everywhere, 
pretty much,” Narka replied. ‘ But I 
have on that score,” added, 
‘Self-respect would 
protect me as well on the stage as walking 


no fear she 


bridling inwardly. 
about Paris alone. I was not thinking of 
any danger of that sort; it would not ex- 
ist for me. I was thinking how the thing 
will appear to Sibyl.” 

“Sibyl? Why, Sibyl has invented it.” 
Basil. Would it not 
be a greater degradation for him to marry 
me if I were a public singer 2?” 

“Ah!” Marguerite slipped her hands 
into her wide sleeves, and put her head a 
little to one side, and gave her whole 
mind to the this problem. 

‘Sibyl could tell us,” she said, after a 
moment; ‘but we can’t ask Sibyl.” 

‘** No, we can't ask Sibyl.” 

They for a minute. Then 
Marguerite, like a person who, havin 


‘I mean about 


solution of 


sat silent 
passed every argument in review, arrives 
at a conclusion, said: ‘‘It always seems 
to me that the safest plan is to take what 
Providence sends to us, and trust the con 
sequences to Him. If youare running no 
risk to your soul, I don’t see why you 
Instead of 


being an obstacle between you and Basil, 


should not accept this offer. 


it may be the means of drawing you to 
Perhaps Sibyl did not tell you, 
but her terror is that Basil, in spite of 
the Prince and the police, will contrive to 
And if he 
The Prince won't 
supply him with money, certainly; 
he would like to be 
Sibyl—that is to say, on Sibyl’s husband. 
He would not mind, perhaps, being de- 
pendent on his wife for a time.” 

Narka threw out her arms and caught 


gether. 


inake his escape from Russia. 
does, how is he to live ? 
and 


not dependent on 
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‘*Oh, Mar 
hat a blessed little Solomon you 
** That 
a joyful culmination 

to rescue Basil from poverty and depend 
ence 


igure to her heart 
cuerite 
are!’ she exclaimed, in delight 
would indeed pe 
and to be revenged on those who have 
been so cruel to us both.” 
‘Oh, never mind the revenge, Narka!” 
Mareuerite the 
feeling she but dis 


ith Narka was like stirring the 


entreated., This was not 
had meant to excite; 
cussing V 
the tlame 
] 1 1 
leaped up and the sparks flew out when 
you least expected It. 


embers of a smouldering fire; 


The bell rang, and Marguerite had to say 
Narka 
Dominique. 
She found Sibyl in high excitement. 


good-by and hurry off to her duties 


went straight to the Rue St 
Zampa has been here, and he is beside 


himself with satisfaction. He draws such 
a horoscope for you as must make all the 
Malibrans pine with envy in their graves. 
Narka, you have a splendid career be 
fore you. ITamsohappy! It takes such 
a load off my heart!” She kissed Narka, 
and they turned to look at the practical 
side of the affair. 


as a prince. 


The impresario was 
liberal Narka was to pro 
ceed without delay to Florence, and put 
herself in training under the great master 
there. The whole tenor of her life was 
changed in an hour; she was lifted from 
poverty, obscurity, and carking care to 
ease, brilliancy, and the prospect of imme- 
diate fame. Sibyl entered into it all with 
that quick sympathy and subtle under- 
standing that was part of her power. 
‘**But you take it all too coldly, Narka,” 


she said, suddenly, her keen perception 


detecting the lack of response in Narka. 
‘*Are you not glad, dear? Ithought you 
would be excited.” 


Then, after 
a moment, ‘‘ Does M. de Beaucrillon say 


I suppose | ought to be.” 


A TOUCH ( 


Br. ?. 3 


anything about it?” 
vantly. 
‘Gaston ? 


Narka asked, irr 


He is delighted. 

think he would not care ?”’ 
‘Oh he is too kind not to ear 

Narka repressed a sigh. 


Did 


no; 
She seemed tir 
But there was something in her mind th 
she would not say, Sibyl suspected. 

am just wondering whether it will ma 
any difference when I am before the foot 
lights,” she said, with a constrained laug 

‘‘whether you will feel quite the same 
to me when I am a public singer.” 

“Asif that could make the smallest dif 
ference!” Sibyl exclaimed, looking at hex 
in blank amazement. 

Narka again laughed in that constrain 
ed way. ‘‘No doubt,” to her 
self, ‘‘ I should be just as far beneath the 


she said 


Jeaucrillon, née Princess 
Zorokotf, whether I turn publie singer, 01 
remain in my native obscurity as Narka 
Larik.” 

So it was settled that she was to clos 
at once with the impresario’s offer. 
sat down at Sibyl’s table, and wrote a not 
saying she would prepare at once to start 


Comtesse de 


She 


for Florence, and enter on her preparation 
for the Then, to Sibyl’s disap 
pointment, she insisted on going home 
pretending that she was tired and wanted 
rest. Sibyl saw that she was both excited 
and depressed. 


opera, 


‘** You are quite feverish,” she said, hold 
ing Narka’s hand, and then touching her 
hot forehead; ‘‘ you ought to stay here, 
and let me put you lying down, and bathe 
your temples with eau-de-cologne.” 

But Narka would not be persuaded, al 
though she would gladly have lain down, 
and the touch of Sibyl’s cool soft hand on 
her aching head would have been sooth- 
ing. 


[To BE CONTINUED. | 


FF NATURE, 
ALDRICH. 


\ J HEN first the delicate crocus thrusts its nose 
\ Up through the driftings of belated snow, 
When folded green things in dim woods unclose 
Their crinkled spears, a sudden tremor goes 

Into my veins and makes me kith and kin 

To every wild-born thing that thrills and blows. 
Seated beside this blazing sea-coal fire, 

Here in the city’s ceaseless roar and din, 

Far from the brambly paths I used to know, 

Far from the gurgling brooks that slip and shine, 
I share the tremulous sense of bud and brier 
And inarticulate ardors of the vine. 
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BY 


PROFESSOR 


S late as 1850 the Erie Canal furnished 
A the only means of cheap transporta 
wn between the West and the seaboard. 

re was through communication by 
the line of the New York Cen- 


tral: but it was under the management 


on 


f so many different companies, and its 

traflie was subjected to such burdensome 
taxes, that through freight could not be 
andled with economy. The other trunk 
ines were as yet incomplete. The Penn 
sylvania system of public works was use- 
ful in its way, but was too complicated to 
furnish a cheap or satisfactory means of 
freight transportation. 

The Erie Railroad was completed in 
1851. In the same year the State of New 
York ceased to tax the freight traffie of 
the New York Central. The development 
of trunk-line freight business dates from 
this point. Once begun, it grew with sur- 
prising rapidity. In 1852 the Central and 
Erie together carried less than 80,000 tons 
of freight; in 1854, The 
canal receipts were affected by the change. 
A reduction was made in 


600,000 tons. 
tolls, but rail- 
road traffic continued to grow in spite 
of it. 

The Governor in his message for 1855 
spoke of the injury to the State due to the 
attempt of the railroads to handle freight. 
In the reports of the State authorities for 
subsequent years stress was laid on the 
fact that the freight traffic belonged to 
the canal by natural right—that the rail- 
roads were lessening the revenues of New 
York State for the benefit of the residents 
of the West. Bitter complaints were heard 
on all sides. The ‘‘ Clinton League” was 
organized to protect the canals. It was 
proposed to reimpose a tax upon rail- 
roads which should prevent them from 
attempting to carry freight. The New 
York newspapers insisted that the rail- 
road managers did not know their own 
business ; that it could not possibly pay 
to carry freight at three cents a ton a 
mile; that the property of stockholders 
was being thrown away by the directors 
in an insane effort to crush the canals. 

This agitation continued till 1861, when 
public attention was diverted from it by 
the war; and in the next four years rail- 
road freight traffic became so firmly estab- 
lished that the attempt to stop it could 
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never be repeated. Each year was show- 
ing the ability of the railroads to carry 
freight at lower rates than those which 
the New York agitators had pronounced 
to be ruinous; each year made it clearer 
that the development of the West could 
not be stopped in order that the Erie 
Canal might make money. The efforts 
of the Clinton League to give the Erie 
Canal a monopoly of the through traflie 


had become a thing of the past; and to 


day few persons remember this atte mpt at 


railroad control, and none 
defend it. 


are found to 

And yet in one sense it had its justifiea 
tion. The authorities felt that a new pow 
er had arisen. For the first time the trans- 
portation system between the Lakes and 
New York city was passing out of the con 
trol of the State. The attempt to stop the 
railroads from carrying freight was crude 
and illegal; to have retained control in 
that way would have been worse than to 
lose control altogether. No subsequent 
attempt at legislation has involved quite 
so bad a mistake. But the difference has 
been in degree rather than in kind. Peo 
ple have tried legislative restriction be 
cause they were frightened at the growth 
of railroad power; they have not stopped 
to see the difficulties of the subject. ‘‘If 
thy right hand offend thee, cut it off,” has 
been the rule, and the public has suffered 
from the consequences. But each mistake 
has taught us something, and each new 
legislative experiment is less reckless than 
its predecessor. The Grangers were not 
so radical as the Clinton League; the ex 
tremists of to-day are less radical than the 
Grangers. We are gradually finding out 
what we can do, and thus narrowing down 
our efforts to the point where they will 
become really effective. 

The attitude of our public authorities 
toward the railroads has been very much 
like that of an injudicious parent toward 
a wayward child—alternately giving him 
liberty which he was certain to abuse, and 
making rules which were so strict that 
they could not be permanently enforced. 
During the early years of railroad devel- 
opment no favor was too great to be grant- 
ed. The United States welcomed railroads 
more warmly than any other nation. They 
came at a time when they met a national 
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vant 
Lie 


\s our population was moved across 


Alleghanies,some such communication 


was needed to bind the parts together, or 


vould have f { 


they asunder 


own 


alien by their 


weight. Our public men were ready 
The Baltimore and Ohio Rail 
was planned for a national highway 
had been 

Many of the 
gave active encouragement by ex- 


steam communication 
really proved practicable. 
mtates 
emption from taxation, or even by direct 
subsidies. Pennsylvania, South Carolina, 
and Georgia at first built and operated no 
inconsiderable part of their The 
1837 did not put a stop to rail 
The 
the necessity of railroads 
Many of the States 
devoted to the aid of railroads a large part 


ot 


] . 
ines, 
erisis: of 

, ’ 
road development. 


failure of canal 
schemes made 


all the more obvious 
their share of the surplus revenue which 
was distributed in 1837. When this was 
exhausted, grants of publie land were pro- 
posed, and after some opposition finally 
earried out on a large seale. 

The first railroad land grants were those 
of the Illinois Central and Mobile and 
Ohio, in 1850. The system developed rap 
idly. Each State was anxious to secure 
its share of the The sectional in 
terests of North and South were balanced 
against one another. 


benefit. 


Eight million acres 
of public land were given away under Fill- 
ts 
The 
crisis of 1857 disclosed the true character 
But the 
practice was only temporary ; 
in the time of 


more, nineteen million under Pierce. 
of many of these enterprises. 
cheek to the 
the war it was renewed on 

The Union Pa- 
to be a matter of 
vital nece ssity to the nation, in order to 
Credit 
were freely offered for its 
Northern Pacifie road a 


vear or two later was less successful in en 


a larger scale than ever 


. R i 
eifhie Railway was felt 


bind the different parts together. 


and land alike 
assistance, The 


caring the eredit of the government in its 
’ 


whalf, but in return it received a double 
. - } mm 
allowance of land These vast grants, a 


o- 
gregating nearly 80,000,000 acres, paved 
the way for The war 
had opened men’s eyes to the possibilities 
For the first 
time the East was beginning to appreciate 


a number of others. 
of national development. 
the West, and to put ample faith in its re- 


From 1866 to 1872 Wall Street 
and Congress vied 


sourees 
vith one another in 
The 


lapsed grants in the Southern States were 


encouraging the speculative fever. 


renewed, new ones were freely bestowed 
in the West and Northwest, until finally 
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the amount of public domain given awa 
included, at least nominally, an area 
large as the whole of the thirteen origina 
States of the Union. 

Nor were the States and municipalitic 
idle. They had ho land to rive awa 
but they could borrow money and devot 
They did not 
attempt to run the roads themselves: thi 
early experiments in that direction had 
not proved very successful. But they did 
what was in some respects much worse 
they subscribed to the stock or to the 
bonds of new railroads, and often were 
almost the only bona fide subscribers 
They thus placed their money in the con 


it to railroad construction. 


trol of a board of directors who had only 
a speculative interest in the business, and 
who were much more solicitous to mak 
money out of fraudulent contracts or 
speculation in the securities than to build 
or run the road properly. 
the policy was disastrous. 


The result of 
In so conser 
vative a State as Massachusetts only a 
small part of the municipal subscriptions 
were rewarded with any interest; a muc] 
larger number 

fron: which 


assisted in building roads 
they never received any 
profit; while a larger number still were 
devoted to the construction of roads which 
remained unbuilt for many years, and 
some of which are never likely to be built 
at all. 

This state of things lasted till 
During most of this period there was no 
systematic effort at railroad control; 
the few attempts, like the one in New 
York, already alluded to, were so ill-judged 
as to defeat their own ends. People re- 
lied on competition to regulate railroad 
charges. To secure this they were ready 
to grant all sorts of facilities. At first 
any man who wished to build a railroad 
had to secure a special charter. 


1870. 


This re 
quirement was gradually done away with 
in different States by the enactment of 
‘*cveneral railroad laws,’* under whichany 
company complying with certain condi 
tions was empowered to construct a rail 
road without special legislation in its be 
half. The efforts to enforce liability of 
railroad managers were few and far be 
tween. Railroad tax laws were even more 
chaotic than other tax laws. There was 
an occasional provision limiting dividends 
which corporations could pay, and still 
more rarely some sort of effort to fix max 

* First adopted in New York and Illinois in the 
years 1848-1850. 
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nothing which touched 
and railroad 
umagement as they had developed in 


im rates, but 

e great evils abuses of 

tual practice. 

The central evil, greater than all others 
together, was the inequality of rail 


‘harges. The general scale of rates 
lower than they had been by 


y other means of transportation, 


ud 
is iOW 
and 
any- 
But this did not 
iake the differences in charge any less 
It was a great deal better 
wv A to pay a dollar, and at the same 
time be sure that his competitors B and C 


the whole lower than they were 
here else in the world, 


V erely felt. 


ere paying the same price for the same 
service, than for A to pay only ninety 
cents, while his rivals were charged but 
eighty cents. Business could adjust itself 
to almost any schedule of rates; but where 
one person was favored at the expense of 
another, no such adjustment was pe yssible. 
Now the railroads had it in their power 
to grant such favors, and they abused 
the power unmercifully. The system of 
freight rates was so far secret that it was 
impossible for any man to tell what terms 
his rival was getting. The charges were 
not merely unequal, but uncertain; the 
management often arbitrary, and almost 
always irresponsible. 

Competition furnished no remedy. The 
great majority of places could have but 
one railroad; they must ship by that rail- 
road or none at all, whether they liked its 
not. Towns which had bonded 
themselves heavily in order to secure the 
building of a railroad through their lim- 
its were compelled not merely to pay tax- 
es on their bonded indebtedness, but to 
pay much higher rates than the terminal 
points which had benefit of competition. 
The railroad seemed to have no sympathy 
with local interests. It was largely own- 
ed by capitalists in other States or other 
The managers acknowledged 
no responsibility to their patrons; they 
seemed to be working in behalf of a for- 
eign interest, whose object it was to drain 
the shippers as dry as possible. Too often 
the manner in which the complaints of 
local shippers were treated was more of- 
fensive than the grievances themselves. 

A reaction was inevitable. The local 
shippers could not control the railroad 
managers directly; but they could control 
the State Legislatures, and make laws 
which the railroads must obey. A move- 
ment in this direction began about 1870, 


rates or 


countries. 
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making itself first felt 
until 1872 that 
was revealed. 


in Ohio. But it 


was not its true strength 
As long as business was 
expanding, and almost everybody seemed 
to be growing rich, great inequalities were 


borne without complaint. But when the 


for 
wheat, artificially stimulated 
by the European wars of 1870, gradually 


reaction set in—when the demand 


American 


began to fall off, and the margin of profit 
for the farmers of the upper Mississippi 
Valley was rapidly converted into a loss 
it was inevitable that they should try to 
shift the burden upon the railroads, 

This was the origin of what is popular- 
the legislation. In 
one sense the term is not strictly correct. 


ly called Granger 


The Grangers, as an organization, were 
not responsible for its existence; it began 
before the granges had anything to do 
with the matter. Many of their leaders 
deprecated the attempt to drag the organi 
zation into polities. 
extent a 


But it was to a large 
farmers’ and the 
Grange, as a farmers’ organization, fur 
nished a rallying-point for the agitation, 
and seemed to the outside public the mov- 
ing force in the whole matter. 

It was Illinois that the attention 
most strongly centred, and the Illinois 
legislation was typical of the whole move 
ment. The Constitutional Convention of 
1870 made certain provisions for State con- 
trol of rates, which led to the passage of a 
law in 1871 directly fixing the rates which 
railroads should be permitted to charge. 


movement; 


This law was pronounced unconstitution 
al by the State courts; but the term of 
office of the judge who had given the 
Opinion soon expired, and he was defeated 
in his attempt to secure re-election. It is 
not clear that the Patrons of Husbandry, 
as such, worked against him, but there 
seems to be no question that many of the 
local organizations were made to subserve 
the purposes of politicians who thought 
that they saw in them a new means of ob- 
taining offices and securing political pow- 
er. The same influences controlled the 
election of candidates for the Legislature 
of 1873; and in that year a law was pass- 
ed providing for a commission with pow 
er to fix rates. The statute was so framed 
as not to come into direct conflict with the 
previous decision of the courts; but it was 
at the same time made pretty clearly evi- 
dent that no legal obstacles would be al- 
lowed to stand in the way of its enforce- 
ment, if the people of Illinois could help it. 
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of the upper Mississippi 
Valley 
Illinois, and 


more str 
} 


roads 


followed the example of Ohio and 
made their regulations even 
ingent. The policy of the rail 
in some of these cases was almost 
suicidal 
the 


erate of the 


Had they been willing to unite 
ir influence with that of the more mod 
leaders of the Grangers, the 
worst evils might have been prevented. 
Instead of this they allowed the measures 
ceaae 


LO lt 


ake an extreme shape, thinking that if 


the statute 


were made thoroughly bad, 
they cou d pe rlhaps defeat it in the Legis 
lature, and certainly resist its enforcement 
In the courts In both these respects they 
were disappointed. The moderate mem 


bers of the Legislature preferred a bad 
The courts, 
after some delay, pronounced such mea 
the 


the Supreme Court 


measure to no measure at all. 


constitutional In Granger 


sures 
cases, decided in 1877, 


of the 


eally the right of the State Legislatures to 


United States declared unequivo 
. ¢ ‘ . ] } 

regulate charges on railroads and other 
industries involving a virtual monopoly. 
The decisions were all the more signifi- 


cant because there can be little doubt that 
the Court regarded the 
laws as practically unwise, and admitted 


the m Vor itv of 


their constitutionality in spite of it. 

It had not been at first expected that the 
Supreme Court would uphold this legisla- 
tion. Had the decision come two years 
earlier, it is hard to say what would have 
been its consequences in frightening rail 
But the 


were over before the decision came. 


dangers 
The 
men who had passed the obnoxious 
were now quite ready to let them re 

unenforeed, 


road investors. worst 
very 
laws 
main In some cases they 
They had learn- 
ed by experience that the farmers them- 


actually repealed them. 


selves were the worst sufferers from de- 
structive railroad legislation. It was in 
Wisconsin that the matter wes clearest. 
The law of that State had taken the lowest 
rates charged by any railroad as an indi- 
cation of the price at which that railroad 
could afford to do its work, and had estab- 
lished schedules of mileage rates on that 
It went into effeet in 1874. 
was the result? Two years later 


ceneral basis 
W hat 
the Governor's message called attention 
to the fact that railroad enterprise in Wis- 
consin was practically destroyed; no rail- 
road was paying dividends; only four 
were paying interest; the capital neces- 
sary for the development of the country 


was seeking investment in other States; 


the railroads were afraid to do what 
absolutely indispensable for the growth 
the State, and could not be compelled 
do it as long as the law deprived them . 
all their profits and threatened to thr 
The very me 
who passed the law in 1874 repealed it 
1876. They lost far more than they oa 
ed by it. 


them into bankruptcy. 


Let us stop to consider for a moment 
why the svstem of equal mileage rates 
proved so disastrous in its consequences 

When railroads were first built it 
commonly supposed that their charg: 
would be graded on this principle. The 
tolls for turnpikes and canals, or the ea 
riers’ charges for wagons, have been gen 
erally graded in this way, and it was as 
sumed that railroads would naturally do 
But it soon became eyi 
dent that a railroad did not need to charg 


the same thing. 


twice as much for hauling goods one hun 
dred miles as for hauling them fifty miles 
The mere matter of train service was only 
The cost of 


loading and unloading remained the sam 


a small item in the expense. 


whether the distance travelled were great 
orsmall. If the cost of loading and un 
loading the consignment of freight was a 
dollar, and the cost of hauling it was half 
a cent a mile, the expense of carrying it 
fifty miles would be $1 25; the expense 
of carrying it one hundred miles only 
$150. To insist that the charge for the 
latter service should be double the former 
would be obviously unfair to somebody. 
If the schedule were right for the short 
distance shipper, the long-distance ship 
per would be robbed for the benefit of the 
railroad. If, on the other hand, it were 
made right for the long distance, the short 
distance shipment would not pay expenses, 
and the railroad would lose money on its 
local traffic. 

This was obvious enough when it was 
brought to the test of practice. But there 
was another point of the same kind less 
obvious, and even more important. Ifa 
railroad was already carrying a certain 
amount of traffic, it could handle addi- 
tional traffic at very much lower rates. 
If it can double its volume of business, 
only a small part of its expenses are dou- 
bled. Interest charges remain practical 
ly the same. Administrative expenses 
increase but slightly. In the great ma- 
jority of instances the same thing is true 
of expenditures for maintenance. The 
ordinary repairs of a railroad are not due 
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, much to wear as to weather. Track 
techmen must be’ kept busy, and bridges 
nected, whether the volume of traffic 
creat orsmall. In order that the rail 

may be profitable, some traffic must 
for all these things. But when they 
once paid for, additional business can 
profitably handled at very much lower 

It was thus for the interest of the rail 
ids to reduce their charges wherever 
ce additional traffic could be developed. 
was this which led them to give low 

ites for necessaries of life, like coal or 
eat. whieh would furnish a large busi 

rates, but 
Thus far it was an unmix 
Had the railroads been 


obliced to make the same charges for coal 


ss at low little or none at 
oher rates. 


ed public benefit. 


; for higher-priced goods, it would prae 
tically have stopped the coal traffic of the 
country, without benefitinganyone. This 
is perhaps the main reason why a return 
to the old system of tolls is impracticable. 


If the railroad company charged tolls for 


the use of the road-bed, by which each 
car-load had to pay its share of the fixed 
charges, it would simply stop the move 
ment of a great many of the necessaries 
of life, 
half a cent a ton a mile—little more than 
the expense of loading and hauling, and 
by no means enough to cover anything 
like a fair toll for the use of the track. If 
everything were levelled down to this ba 
sis, the company could make no money; 


which to-day are charged perhaps 


if everything were levelled up, the com 
pany would lose much of its business, and 
no one be the gainer. 

But there were many other ways in 
which railroads were tempted to extend 
their traffic, which were not always for the 
public interest. The long-distance busi- 
ness offered a field which could be almost 
indefinitely developed by lower rates. The 
railroads did not see that by so doing they 
sometimes killed off their short-distance 
business by putting it at a relative disad 
vantage. A lower rate on wheat from 
Chicago might seriously interfere with the 
development of farming at intermediate 
points. But the loss of local business was 
indirect and often unseen, the gain of Chi- 
cago business direct and obvious. Under 
the stress of competition, the railroads of- 
ten looked at the latter to the exclusion 
of the former. In so doing they were 
led into many devices which were not 
merely questionable, but absolutely bad. 
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To secure business which they could not 
otherwise obtain they gave special rates 
These favors were 
often quite unreasonable in amount. They 
The ma- 
chinery was such that they were given in 


to favored shippers. 
were commonly kept secret. 
a thoroughly irresponsible fashion. They 
were largely under the control of local 
freight agents, and often quite removed 
really 
responsible officers of the roads most in- 
terested. Asa result they were apt to be 
given to the men who least 
least deserved it, and culminated in abuses 


from the knowledge or influence of 


needed and 


like the special contracts of the Standard 
Oil Company, which was granted a de- 
cisive advantage over its competitors un 
der all conceivable circumstances. 

This explanation of railroad practice 
shows some of the difficulties under which 
To the 
system of tolls or of equal mileage rates 


legislators worked. return to 
was as much out of the question as it 
would have been to prohibit the railroads 
from carrying freight after 
the fashion of the Clinton On 
the other hand, to allow the existing sys 


altogether, 


League. 


tem to go on, with all its abuses, was to 
put every independent trader at the mer 
cy of the The fault not 
in the underlying principle of railroad 
management, but in its application. The 
system of making rates to develop busi- 
in other words, of charging what 
the traffic will bear, if properly applied, 
was good for the publie as well as for the 
But the trouble 
application was in the hands of the rail- 
road managers 


railroads. 


Was 


hess, or, 


railroads. was that its 
oftentimes in the hands 
that 
if they acted wrongly, whether through 
mistake or through corruption, the indi- 
vidual shipper had no remedy. The rail- 
road agents were the sole judges of the 


of their more irresponsible agents; 


application of the principle, and were of- 
ten under a positive temptation to apply 
it in the most short-sighted fashion. The 
system of secret rates and personal dis- 
criminations had made such 
misapplication the rule rather than the 
exception. 

The first important step toward a solu- 
tion of this difficulty was taken in Massa- 
chusetts. While the Northwestern States 
were endeavoring to estaklish a system of 
regulation too strict 
Massachusetts had appointed a commis- 
sion with powers apparently too slight to 
be of any use. It is not likely that the 


sometimes 


to be maintained, 
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men who provided for the appointment 


the commission expected that any 
vould come of it Fortunately, 


co ae had 


vé vers 


something better than 


it hada man of excep 


ability at its head, in the person of 


sharles Francis Ad 


not 


His ideas 
but 
¢ 


many qualifications for the office not 


1e% 
ims, Jum 


were among 


always practicabie, 

his 
] + 

t a readiness to ac 


Important was a 
The re- 


lines of 


the least 
knowl vhen he was wrong, 
sult that he pursued those 


policy which were practicable, and aban- 


doned those which were not. One funda 
mental idea ran through all the work of 
the 


seen 


Massachusetts commission: it was 
railroads 


with 


that the real interests of the 


in the long-run nearly coincided 


that the more serious 


and that by 


those of the publie ; 
abuses harmed both parties ; 
bringing matters squarely before the pub 
lic the lee 
ed were 
The 


Ss commission 


itimate interests of all concern 
generally arrayed on the same 
moral influence of tle Massa 
was 


reports over- 


ine: no railroad manager dared to 
] 


If directly in opposition to them. 


lise 
less than ten years it had secured a 


deal of railroad ae 


the 


publicity of 
and had greatly 
abuses with regard to railroad rates, 


counts lessened 
The suecess of the Massachusetts SYS- 
was so marked that it soon found im 
The other New England States 


had railroad 


tem 
itators 
commis 
back to the 
but their 


already so-called 
dating 


railroad : 


sions, some of them 


very infaney of the 
powers and their influence had been mere 
ly nominal On the other hand, the 
Granger States in several instances had 


commissions charged with the execu- 


tion of th 
and their 


than 


e laws reculating railroad rates, 


powers were too great rather 


The 
" 


powers of the 


results in Massachu- 
Eastern 


too small 
‘aused the 
commissions to be increased, and those 


of the Western 
cenerally 


commissions to be di 


minished, with good effects. 
Nowhere were these effeets more striking 
Iowa. After the failure of the 


in that State, a commission 


than in 
rranger law 
was formed on the Massachusetts plan 
pure and simple; and no commission in 
the United States has done better work 
that of The same general 
plan followed in New York 
within more recent the re- 
sults have furnished a strong justification 
for it. 


than lowa. 


been 


} 
Has 


years, and 
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Within the past eight years there 
been an effort at stricter railroad cont 
in some parts of the South: South ( 


lina, Georgia, Kentucky, Alabama, 
nessee, and Mississippi have sueces 
passed railroad laws of a severe char ic 
Yet in all these States, with but on: 
ception, the influence of the Massa 
itself felt 
execution of the laws has been left | 


setts system has made 
ly in the hands of commissions with 
discretionary powers; and these comn 
sions have relied for their support, 
merely on the pains and penalties of t 
law, but on the influence of publie opi 
ion. The most extreme among them ha 
proceeded with more caution, and ther 
fore with more chance of enduring suc 
cess, than the legislators of the Northwest 
in 1874, 

By the year 1880 it had become a wel] 
established principle that it was impract 
cable to fix rates directly by law; that t} 
important thing was to secure publicit 
to have t 
means of holding the railroads respon 


the oth 


and equality, and above all 
i 


On 
hand, the railroads had come to recoeniz 


sible for what they did. 
what ten years before they would hav 
denied, that their business was not a pur 

ly private one; that they had publie rights 
and responsibilities, and could not claim 
immunity from legislative control. 

But though the State authority and the 
railroads were in less direct conflict than 
before, the most difficult questions yet 1 
mained unsettled. The wiser legislators 
were ready to allow railroads great free 
dom of action; but where should that free 
dom stop? The wiser railroad managers 
welcomed legal provisions for the enforce 
ment of equality and responsibility; but 
how far should this equality or this re 
sponsibility be carried? These questions 
were still unsolved, nor was it in the pow- 
er of the individual States to solve them. 

The through business of the railroads 
had come to be of co-ordinate importance 
with their local business. Half the ship- 
ments of the companies, roughly speak- 
ing, are not confined by State limits, and 
this half includes nearly all the strictly 
competitive the worst 
abuses prevail. The investigation of the 
Hepburn committee in New York in 1879 
made a series of revelations with regard 
to the handling of inter-State traffic, which 
showed the community for the first time 
to what extent the discretion of the rail- 


business, where 
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id managers had been abused. Of what 
was enforced equality within the State 
| sorts of discrimination could be prac- 
| in favor of those shippers who lay 

yond its limits ? 

railroad managers themselves had 

They 

ii taken measures to avoid the reeur 
ce of a state of things like that in 1873, 
ien cattle were carried from Chicago to 


rhe 
been insensible to these evils. 


v York at adollara ear-load,or in 1875, 
hen the and the Standard 
Company obtained their greatest ad 


‘Eveners” 
uitages. The system of railroad pools 
is intended to prevent precisely these 
As long as one point had the 
nefit of competition while another had 


% 
uUSeS. 


ot, the competition point would get low- 

rates, and individual shippers at that 
point would obtain seeret rebates which 
vould give them an advantage over their 
ympetitors. These abuses and inequal 
ties were always worst in a time of active 
l ilroad war. 
ten at the worst disadvantage when his 
Pools were 
devised as a means of preventing this. By 
dividing the traffie at competing points 
they put a stop to this system of secret 
inderbidding. A to 
maintain rates did little good, because it 
vas so easily violated as to cause a suspi- 
cion of bad faith when there was no real 
ground for it. <A division of traffic, or 
pool, was so much easier to watch that 
each party could rely on its being strict 


The local shipper was of- 


ibsolute rates were lowest. 


mere agreement 


ly obeyed by the others as long as they 
pretended to obey it at all. 
It is impossible to trace the origin of 


the practice of pooling. It began in Eu- 
earlier than in America, and 
been more consistently carried out there. 
Important American pools were formed 
as early as 1870, but the first large and 
successful system was established in the 
South in 1873 or 1874. Since that time 
the practice has spread all over the coun- 
try, though nowhere with the same com- 
pleteness of organization as in the South. 
There can be no question that pools have 
lessened the inequalities of rates; but 
their workings have not been altogether 
satisfactory. There is a strong tempta- 
tion for a pool to level up instead of level- 
ling down, and to prevent the rapid re- 
duction in rates and increase in economy 
of management which take place under 
the stress of active competition. More- 
over, they are looked upon with a jealous 
Vou. LXXV.—No. 445.—10 


rope has 


147 


because they increase the railroad 
power, even when they distinctly lessen 


eve, 


There isnoroom 


for doubt that they have done 


the abuses of that power 
good; but 
they do not by any means furnish a sat- 
isfactory solution of the problem, or lessen 
the demand for a national system of regu 
lation. 

When the framers of the Constitution 
right to regulate com 
the States, they builded 
better than they knew. They thought 
only of the possibility of legislat 


gave Congress the 
meree between 

ol lative re 
States thems¢ but 
they actually provided a constitutional 


strictions by the lves; 
means for dealing with the railroad ques 
tion in its larger aspects. 

The right has been unquestioned, but 
until the present year little use has been 
made of it in connection with railroads. 
to note in 
A serious proposal to make it the 
first 
made in 1873, under the influence of the 


The exceptions are too trifling 
detail. 
effective legislation was 


basis for 


Granger agitation. Since then the mat 
ter has been quite constantly under dis 
cussion. The Reagan bill was tirst intro 
duced into C As 


gress 1878. 
presented it was an exceedingly ert 


in first 
sure, taking no account of the intricacy of 
railroad business, and the necessity that 
national regulation should be elastic in 
order to be really effective. Year after 
year it was urged upon the attention of 
Congress, and with almost every session 
slight changes were made in the plan of 
the bill to render it more practical. The 
different characteristics of east-bound and 
west-bound freight were recognized: the 
clauses with 
for different 
stringent. 
As long as the bill was in its erudest 
shape, conservative influences were strong 
enough to defeat it; if not in the 
at any rate in the Senate. But as time 
went on it became evident that some mea- 
of national control bound to 
pass. The growth of business and the 


regard to the relative rates 


distances were made less 


House, 


sure was 
decisions of the courts were showing more 
and more clearly the limitation of pow- 
er of the individual States. It 
clear that the Reagan bill coul 


became 
be pre 
vented from becoming a law only by the 
passage of a more moderate bill with the 
same general objects in view. Such a 
bill was introduced in the House in the 
session of 1884-5, and was preferred by 
the committee to the Reagan bill. But 
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} 


the House itself reversed this action, and 


insisted on passing the more radical mea 


sur 

When the matter came before the Sen 
ite tl V dai | not concur in the action of 
the House, but substituted a more con 
servative b introduced by Senator Cul 
lom. The Hlouse was unwilling to agree 
to this, d the two bills were so radical 
ly ditfere tin character that any compro 
mise was impossible For the time being 
ill le siatlion was ad feated by this dis- 


This discussion had one important prae 


tical result A special committee of tl 


United States Senate was appointed, w 





Mr. Cullom as chairman, to investigate 


regu 


and report upon the subject of the reg 
lation of inter-State commerce. The com 
mittee worked industriously all through 
the summer, and at the close of the year 
1885 presented a remarkably able report, 
} } 


accompanied by a mass of important tes- 


timony. For the first time we have be- 
fore us a basis for intelligent discussion 
of the W hole subject. They also reported 


a bill strict 


ly prohibiting all purely per 
sonal discriminations and all secret re- 
bates or drawbacks; attempting to regu- 
late local discriminations, but notin a very 
rigid way; providing for a commission 
to secure the enforcement of the law, and 
at the same time to make those excep- 
tions which should be found necessary 
in its practical operation. Toward pools 
the attitude of the bill was neutral: it 


} 


neither prohibited them nor legalized 
them It directed that the commission 
should report what action was needed on 
the subject. 

The bill passed the Senate in the spring 
of 1886, but it became evident that it was 
too moderate to suit the temper of the 
House. The chief points of difference 
were three in number. In the first place, 
the House desired a strict prohibition of 
ocal discriminations instead of an elas- 
tie one; in the second place, they were 
unwilling to trust the execution of the 
law to the discretionary powers of a com- 
mission; in the third place, they demanded 
that pools should be directly prohibited. 

There seemed to be great danger that 
this difference of opinion would defeat all 
action in 1887, as it had in 1885. The po 
litical leaders felt that such a result must 
not be allowed. The country was loudly 
demanding some action. A great many 
men had reached the position where they 


thought that almost any legislation y 
better than none at all. Senator Cullo: 
himself was so far affected by this fee 
that he was willing to make great sae 
fices rather than to see all action defeg 
ed. A conference committee of the t 
Houses was appointed, which finally su« 
ceeded in agreeing upon a ecomprom 
measure. The Senate was to y ield its point 
vith regard to pools, the House its obje: 
tions to the establishment of a commissix 
with discretionary powers. The diff 
ence with regard to loeal diseriminati 
was settled by the adoption of a comp: 
mise clause so vague that each man 
able to interpret it to suit himself. The 
conference report was signed by all the 
conferrees, except Senator Platt, wh 
made a vigorous f 


ight against the prohi 


ight 

bition of pools. But his efforts were u 
availing; the demand for legislation of 
some sort was too strong to be resis‘ed 
and the measure, as reported from t 
committee, passed both the Senate and thy 
House, and finally received the signature 
of the President. 

Such, in brief, was the history of the 
Inter-State Commerce Law. Let us now 
examine its provisions, and their probable 
working. 

It provides, in the first place, that it 
shall be unlawful for any common car 
rier to charge one person less than 
charges another for the same service un 
der similar circumstances; nor shall it in 


any other respect give undue preference 
to one person over another in the same 
circumstances. And in subsequent sec 
tions of the act it provides for a system 
of publicity of rates, and prohibits such 
secret rebates, drawbacks, or agreements 
as might defeat this object. All this part 
of the measure is thoroughly good. The 
object has been recognized as a desirable 
one, not merely by the public authorities, 
but by the better class of railroad men. 
Such publicity and equality of treatment 
would sweep away the worst abuses con- 
nected with our railroad system; and 
though the prohibition of special con 
tracts will undoubtedly work great hard 
ship in some instances, there is no ques- 
tion that the good to be obtained far out 
weighs the evil. 

The provisions with regard to local dis- 
crimination are more doubtful; it is hard 
to say exactly what they mean, or how 
far they are wise. The section bearing 
on this point reads as follows: 












em 
uch 
‘nts 
art 
The 


‘On 
and 
‘On 
ard 
wes 


out 


dis 
ard 


how 
ring 











‘Src. 4. That it shall be unlawful for any 
non carrier subject to the provisions of 


wt to charge or receive any greater com 





sation in the aggregate for the transporta 


f passengers or of like kind of prop 
der substantial 


y similar circumstances 
conditions, for a shorter than fer a longer 


e over the same line, in the s 


t} 


ile 
the shorter being included with 


n the 
er distance; but this shall not be con 
do as authorizing any common carrier 
in the terms of this aet to charge and 


eas great compensation for a shorter 


i longer qistance Provided, ] e 
pon applic ition to the commission ip 


ted under the provisions of this act, such 
on carrier may, in special cases, after in 
ration by the commission, be authorized 
irge less for longer than the shorter dis 
es for the transportation of passengers or 
rty; and the commission may from time 
& prescribe the extent to which such 
ited common carrier may be relieved 

ie operation of this section of this act.” 

This does not mean that the Boston and 
Albany shall charge no higher rate per 
nile from Chatham to Boston than is 

iarged for shipments over its line from 
Chicago to Boston. This interpretation, 

hich would be ruinous to all concerned, 

s shut out by the words ‘‘in the aggre 
ate.” But there is a real uncertainty 
hether the law limits the amount which 
the Boston and Albany may eharge from 
Chatham to Boston by the whole Chicago 
Boston rate, or by the Boston and Alba 
ny’s share of that through rate. For in 
stance, supposing that a shipment is made 
it forty-five cents, and the Boston and 
Albany receives fifteen cents. Is the per- 
missible charge from Chatham to Boston 
limited by the forty-five-cent rate or by 
the fifteen-cent fraction of it? The for- 
mer interpretation would involve com 
paratively little change in the railroad 
tariffs of the country; the latter would 
upset them completely. There ean be lit 
tle practical doubt that the courts will 
adopt the milder interpretation; but as 
long as any uncertainty exists it may af- 
fect trade very seriously, because the rail- 
roads will not feel free to do a great many 
things which may subsequently be pro- 
nounced lawful by the courts. 

There is another way in which this pro- 
vision may make trouble. The Canadian 
roads are, of course, practically exempt 
from its operations. If the Grand Trunk 
desires to make special rates for wheat, 
itcan do so. If the American roads at- 
tempt to follow its example, they are, in 
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the first place, hampered by 





ot a notice which must be given be f 


changing their rates; and in the second 


place they must lower all their inte. 
mediate rates to correspond. Now the 


through traffie in wheat from Chieago to 


Liverpool is a large and easily handled 
line of SIness yut it is subject to seve 
competition, and in #iis competition the 
Grand Trunk Railroad will given 
rreat advantage hich will inure to 
benefit of its English Sstoekhoiders [ 
questionably the commission will provid 
for such cases Perhaps the courts ma 
decide that the export traffie is not under 


similar conditions with the domestic, and 
therefore exe mpt from the operations of 
the act. But in any event there will be 
much delay and uncertainty before these 
matters can be adjusted. 

The diffie uty of carrying the act into 
effect IS greatly increased by the prob 
bition of pools. Unsatisfactory as poo 
have been in some respects, they have this 
ereat advantage, that they takeaw iymueh 
of the inducement to secret rebates and 
discriminations They prevent respons! 
ble roads from being placed at the mercy 
of their more reckless and irresponsible 
competitors. When pools are prohibited, 
if one company makes speci il contracts 1n 
violation of the provisions of the act, the 
other companies are almost forced to it i 
self-defence—and there are means of doing 
it which are exceedingly hard to detect 
So serious has been this difficulty that 
other countries have recognized the m 
possibility of stopping pooling and dis 
erimination at the sametime. Believing 
that discrimination is the greater evil, tli V 


direct their efforts against this: asa means 


of stopping discrimination, they legalize 
pools. That is the only way in which the 
states of central Europe have been able to 


enforce the short-haul clause on their own 








lines. When there was anything like 
active com pe tition, the government could 
not make its law binding on its own agents 
If private companies were violating the 
short-haul law in Belgium or Prussia, the 
government roads had to do the same 
thing in sheer self-defence, or else see thei 
lines losing money while their competi 
tors were making money—a thing which 
the tax-payers would not stand. Thus it 
is that in Belgium, in Germany, and in 
Austria the state railroads enter into con 
tracts for division of traffie with rival lines, 
and even with competing water routes 
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it is here that the evils of discrimina 


have been, on the whole, most etfee 
In other parts of continental 
pools are not so strong, 

n is more prevalent In 
here the y are bart ly tolerated, 
| more discrimination ; in Amer 
we have tried to prohibit them 
wether, discrimination is at its worst. 


nd in America find that the 


uses of the system of special rates have 


itself we 


een most severe at those times and those 


vhere railroad wars have caused 


to the 


1 
agreements to be thrown 


tion of 


The 


etted 


prohibi 


pools iS to be re 
dif 
the other sections of the 


g because it will make it more 
‘ult to enforce 

If the means provided are strong 
the aid of 


harm to see 


to enforee it without 


vill do ho special 
But 
ve shall have a hard task in so 
Both and the 
United States Circuit courts are likely to 


there is reason to 


yey 
bolished. 


aoing the commission 


rowded with business, at least during 
first year or two of the operation of 
act 
Not 


clive 


that 


measures of resistance. 


the railroads are likely to try 
The most 

ey will do is to interpret its more doubt 
ful portions in their own favor, and it is 
no means certain that they will under- 


take to do that. rail 
with much justice, that 
even the appearance of resisting the en 


Some of the ablest 


ad men Say, 


reement of the act would cause them to 
incur much odium; that it is better in the 
long-run for them to interpret it accord- 
obvious meaning. Such a course 
hurt the railroads, but it 
ould generally hurt the shippers a great 
The result would be that the 
would be the rail- 
oads, but upon the act itself; and its ob- 


lng touts 


would often 


daeal more 


lame east, not upon 


»X10US would be modified 


ich more speedily than could otherwise 


pre VISIONS 


» the case 


In other words, the experl- 
1875 would be 
eated in a milder form, but on a larger 


oat 
SCALE 


nee of Wisconsin in re- 


», and it would be seen that anything 
vhich really harmed the railroads harm- 


ic 
ed the public a great deal more. 


Such a course will probably be the 
visest in the end, but it will involve great 
hardship for the time being. We see its 
The the 
country has developed under a system of 
special rates for different localities. All 


results already. business. of 


this is to be suddenly changed; just 
great the change will be, 
The 


commission, 


no one know 


names of the men on the railro 


particularly that « 
Judge Cooley, its chairman, are a guara 


and 


tee that the discretion of this commiss 
vill be wisely used. But the commissi: 
cannot provide at once for every ea 
which shall arise. We have passed a 
without knowing exactly what it is go 

to do, and the country is bound to suff 
the consequences of its recklessness. \ 
though the law is so framed that we ma 
expect good to come of it in the long ru) 
it will be impossible to avoid great hard 
ship in adjusting ourselves to it. 

It is not likely that the adjustment wil] 
be a final one. The Inter-State Commerce: 
Law is not in any sense a solution of the 
railroad problem: it is simply one of a sé 
ries of experiments which narrow down 
If honestly 
enforced, its successes and its failures wi 
help to teach us what we can and wha 
we cannot do, and another ten years will 
see us prepared to avoid some of our mis 
takes of judgment to-day. That an ideal 
ly perfect law will ever be obtained is not 
likely. A_political problem cannot be 
solved like a mathematical one. The ad 
vocates of free competition and the advo 
cates of State railroad ownership each 
have a solution to offer; but neither of 


the range of possible action. 


these solutions does as well in practic 
Free railroad competition 
turns out not to be free. State railroad 
ownership too often means not the own 
ership of the State as a whole, but of a 
small body of men who happen to hold 
political power at the time; it is neither 
more nor less than the substitution of a 
ring of political managers for a ring of 
railroad managers. 


as in theory. 


Its practical success 
varies according to the condition of the 
civil service. But the government is, as 
a rule, less responsible than a private 
corporation, instead of more so. If there 
is any lesson which is clearly taught by 
the history of railroad management from 
the beginning until now, it is that pub- 
licity and responsibility are more impor- 
tant than any set of laws or regulations. 
It was because competition failed to secure 
such responsibility that we have ceased to 
rely upon it. It is because the Inter-State 
Commerce Law furnishes a new means of 
enforcing such responsibility that it marks 
a decided advance in American railroad 
legislation. 





JUNE. 
BY AMELIE 


MHE cuckoo-cups are full of rain, 
| And little elves do bathe therein, 
straddling spires o’ beard-grass hig 
back and forth till they be dry, 
and June is here, 
all the year 


h 


rhe 
Swin 
For 
The 


moonworts bloom, 


sweetest month of 


low-finches haunt 

of summers 

lass that’s 

with fern 
darlit 

month of 


Chitar’s Easy Chater. 


je old que stion of the relations between 
authors and publishers has been op ned 
ecently in London with a great deal of vigor 
society of British auth It was very 
uinly intimated that the conduct of publish- 
rs justifies the familiar view which ree 
em as ogres fattening complacently upon the 
uins of wretched The traditions 

Grub Street, of genius enslaved by greed, 
been practically revived. But instead 

grudgingly rewarding enormous labor with 
. paltry pittance, the publisher is now accused 
f concealing and cooking his accounts, and 
so swindling the confiding and helpless poet, 

velist, historian, or philosopher This is a 

markable indictment, and it one that 
could not have been brought in this country. 
A society of authors here would be composed 
f those who best know the generosity and 
iprightness of publishers, and at the very mo- 
ment when the in London was 
proceeding, the Easy Chair became aware of 
of the remarkable, although un 
doubtedly also the shrewd and well-consider- 
ed, liberality of American publishers. 

The kind of complaint which was made in 
London comes generally from those who mea- 
sure the returns of their work by their own 
estimate, not of its excellence only, but of its 
marketable value. The sale of a book, how- 
ever, bears little relation to its intrinsic worth, 
ind a work may be much noticed and praised 
ind yet not be largely sold. The reviewers 
of books are not generally buyers of books, 
and there is, in fact, no means of ascertaining 
the real extent of the sale, and consequently 
of the returns, but inspection of the accounts. 
It follows, therefore, that an author may easily 
persuade himself that his book has been in 
great demand, and that his profits are very 
large, when actually the sale and the profits 
have been small. But the publisher's accounts 
cannot falsified nor the author swindled 
without the connivance of clerks; and even if 
publishers—who in this country certainly are 
unong the most reputable merchants—should 
Wish to defraud the author, they must first 
corrupt their clerks to make them accomplices. 
But how many publishers would choose to put 
themselves as criminals in the power of their 
clerks? The aspersion upon the London pub- 


rs, 


ras 


authors, 


ye 


is 


controversy 


Instances 


be 


lishers, therefore, was more 
authors wl 
aware, 

Th ii i sul 
and publis! 


public ition, { 


ser} 
» virtually made 
stanti 
‘s, unde 


he usu 
ire virtually partr 
ness transaction, of which the e1 
ment and all the i 
of the 
should have tree \ { 
this allegation a leading Am« publis 
answers promptly and unequivoeally, * 1 


partners, and ¢ nt 


onseque 


access toa the 


1¢ Nn) 


is not an author who cannot come her 


have access to the books just as freely t 
publisher himself.” But to go 1 
say that the books are falsified, 
return to the charge 
ing is a In 


business employs score 


as 
rther, and 


is merely 


that eve ry great publis 


business ge conspiracy Suc 


s of clerks who are 
ind who 


rimany re 


cessarily familiar with its details 
in every 
not always with friendly feelings. 
any testimony of theirs drawn fi 


business, leave fi isons, ; 
Sut 
m their « 


traordan 


a 


perience tend to establish the 


ex 


theory that ishing business is a e1 
inal conspira 
The allegat which 
other leading American publisher points « 
In this business contract the 
and the publisher one of the parties assumes 
the cost and risk, and bears all the possible | 
of the adventure. Now it appears that wl 
the author is unknown a lare proportion 
the books fails to pay expenses, In that « 
however, the author partner does not sha 
the loss, and the 
loser. Ifthe regarc 
wholly from the ordinary business point 
view, and the contract should require the p 
se to 
shared by the partners, the number of boo 
published would be greatly diminished, 
cause the author would not care to risk a los 
It is found by experience , that wi 
adequate “ plant,” and with sagacity, 
ergy, and devotion, the publisher, like otl 
merchants, can afford to asstime the risk. 
a valid argument for his receiving ¢ 
larger share of the profit. And still anot 
leading American publisher points out tl 
not only does the publisher-partner assume 


ion omits one vital fact 


between aut 


pu ylisher partner alone is t 
transaction should be 
sible loss arising from the enterpri 


. however 


18 
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» duly perceived and reg 
I n is completeness « 
In scene and stul - thie 
adaptation of tie 12h » the el 
talent of the company; the third 
ral superiority In the com 
a uniform excellence 
and the fourth 
perfection in the i 
he impression of enti 
these conditions 
revival. WI 
r Majesty's 
rs and the Globe.” in 1596 
year, upon which point the editors diff 
it Is casy to fran vy the bareness of the sett 
and the dependence upon the boisterous { 
of the story. But the play as scen at D 
would have been a delight to Shakesnpe 
himself, like the beautiful modern editions 
his dramas. 
It is, by the general agreement of the « 
mentators, a comp site work. ' 
of the individual says that at least three hands 
splavsnottocharm it,and Mr. Winter, in his introduction 
! play as revived this winter, says that SI 
speare never claimed it as one of his wor 
and it was first published in the folio of 1 
after his death. It was an older play, perhay 
by Robert Greene, rewritten. But the o1 
story is like Emerson’s road that dw 
's from a highway to a squirrel-track, 
k honor finally runs up atree. It is supposed to 
an either drawn from a translation from Ariosto, 7 
raknavery whichhe Induction is supposed also to be traced 
an actual incident at the marriage of D 
opinion that Philip the Good of Burgundy, in 1440; 
\ by English pub- again it is referred to a ballad of unknoy 
| with sharpers, old date; and finally Knight thinks it is 
Eastern origin, being found in the Aral 
Nights; and so doubtless it vanishes in as 
ir busines art myth. 
credit one The Induction and the taming are full of that 
activities. boisterous liveliness which belongs to Bocene 
cio and the old Italian stories, but which alo: 
ef pleasures of the winter has would not hold a modern audience for a lun- 
lat Daly's Theatre of the Zam- dred nights. The success depends, as we sai 
>; and no less a pleasure 1 


las upon a thorough appreciation of the play ai 
it promises to se complete adaptation to its representation 


ives hereafter. The adequate talent, and then the admirable set 
TI 


has been signal. 


ie §=6ting and perfect movement of the whole, A 
roceeded every successive even- this we had at Daly’s. There is little wit i 
hu tition, and the the drama. It is largely horse-play in th 
end of the sea- taming scenes. The motive is the subjuga 

has been witness- tion of an imperious temper by a well-feign: 
and every seat lias superior obstinacy carried out inflexibly, but 
vivance. The secret in entire good-humor. To this result the 
iscertaining, for this company at Daly's co-operated with a remark 
‘a familiar impres- able evenness ot intelligence and skill. It is 
’s dramas can no longer especially aspirited, breezy, open-air play, and 
odern plays except in the it was rendered with the utmost spirit. Tl 


ippearance of 


Te} 


re- performance had a freshness which was tru 

extraordinary when the * damnable iteratio1 

q of the Shrew of a hundred and more consecutive niglits is 
strated that Shakespeare has not considered : 

s hold of the modern theatre, if the dif- The modern taste which this revival grati 

rent conditions of the theatre in his time fied demands fidelity to the seene—the repro- 
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ir and temper and spectacle 
g Vqg i the ¢ 
» representation of the ¢ ters and 
etition of the words. ; perception 
and demand, and their gratifica 
at success of Henry Ir- 
d 
rdinates the virtuoso and the 
ndividual vocal sl the 
“a drama told in music and action for t 
! ind not for the distinction of thi 
mers, so the modern prese ntation of tl 
must oive the very asp et and | 
We must walk in Padua and be 
uchio’s country hous 
hear—all tl i 
nce —must lap us in Italian air 
1 of faery beyond cur own. 
his was the exquisite charm of Irving's pro 
r Merchant of Venice. We 
» Adriatic shore. Phere 
the bridges, the canals. T 
of song and the murmur of 
passed the hurrying maskers with echo 
There under the 
the lighted gondola, the 
bower of love. It was all vstery 
lo ly and romantic form; the throbbi 
n of music for dancing; the dark domi 
llers; the sudden g] 
of 


ry He ¢ mu as 


rr 

the modern opera of Wagner a 
peers sub 
skill to 
Y 
pressure 
* time 
tained in Petr 


we see al "a 


were 

were 
air 

ly 


iy, 


reve 
( and laughter are] 
idge glided 


ybine 


am of a stil 
fi embrace ] 
lens of Belmont: 
night 


wealthy J 


‘In such a 
| Jessica steal from the 
i with an unthrift love did run from Venice.’ 

All this was in the beautiful suggestion of 
Irving’s setting of the Merchant of Venice. It 
vas Imaginative, poetic, and lingered in the 
memory like sweet music or a lovely picture. 

The Taming of the Shrew is not poe tic: but 
j s to the 
world, therefore, to 


t is Italian, and it belong soccaccian 
world. To recall that 
sliow us its figures and fill us with its spirit, 
that we enjoy without submitting enjoy 

ent to criticism, is what Daly’s revival does, 
and so it achieves its triumph. It has pro- 

luced universal and innocent pleasure; and 

ts happy ending, with the picture of Paul 
Veronese turned into life and gayety and mu- 
i of the mimetic scenes that will not 


be forgotten. 


sic, 1s one 


THe young traveller and student in Europe 
who is impressed with the great galleries and 
libraries and palaces and noble public works 
which adorn the old and famous cities 
heen sometimes known to regret the poverty 
of his own land in such monuments, and to 
wonder if the tendency of a popular govern- 
ment is fatal to public spirit. It is 1 un 
til he older, and _ reflects little more 
closely upon human nature and the facts 
of history, that he discovers that it is pa- 
ternalism in government, not popular insti- 
tutions, which weakens and destroys public 
spirit. When great fortunes were unknown 


lias 


10t 


a 


Is 


general  c 


in this « 


f 


mwwth of the cony 
ereat tl t 
Mon 


series of be 1ests nl 


} 
1@ common welfare withi 


in this country 
W country 
ventive people, whic 


Hhakt Cause 


publi 
f 


t- count 


¢ spirit which 
Vv without ¢ 
portunities. There 
feeling in 


S( ious of | 


] 
Lop 
I 


catholicity of 
ve ry man is col 
people, and not to a part or cli 
ple. His grandfather was a 
a mechani Le 
fat] W 


he 


was himselt 
Ther 
scious whit 


is 


] 
il 


or his el 


as. 


which is « reveal 
thie 
thie 
fraternity. They may 

the plea and apology of hideous crime. 
nevertheless fraternity is the natural product 


actual interdependence of the words ot 
ibboleth, liberty, equali 


be invoked, ind 


republican shi 


of lil 
from the « lary salis, 

The price of the great and noble works 
Which the young student admires in Eu 
largely the oppre ssion of the pe ple. 

t is drawn ultimately from the great 

titude, but without their knowledge o1 

sent. Kings are not producers, and the 1 
of a king are derived from others. In 
older Asia and Africa lofty templ sand mag 

nificent structures of every kind often 
monuments of frightful tyranny and human 
degradation. In America, how many of the 
noblest and most beneficent works thie 
memorials of the highest private wisdom, in 
dividual generosity, and public spirit, without 
a stain of unjust suffering upon a single stone, 
monuments not only of individual liberality, 
but of a deep sense of fraternity and of duty ! 

The good old phrase of worthies, by 
eminent benefactors were described, : 
den’s nine worthies, ‘Three Jews, t] 
gans, and three Christian Knights.” 
nine worthies of London, is the true 
apply to many Americans whose names will 
occur at once to every one of their country 
men, beginning with John Harvard in early 
day s, and more rece ntly Cooper, Vassar, Co1 
nell, Astor, Lenox, Ottendorfer,and at this very 


erty and equality, as the butterfly springs 


is 


cos 


Cll 


es 


are 


are 


y which 


Pa 


hame to 
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til Tilden, Seligman, Vanderbilt, and Wolfe. 
These a t few of the local names in this 
Vicinit But Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, 
suffalo,Ciney ti,othercitiesand other States, 
( ] their worthies so ! Orthny 
( ! i f inte nt be 
oti t norable remembrance 
The test strations of this worthiness are 
the eift f the elder Mr. Vanderbilt to the 
( of Physicians and Surgeons, and of 


Ss sons In continu ince of that cift, and to 
the Metro tan Museum of Art, and to the 
free library system. Latest of all as we write 
Ss that { Miss Catherine L Wolfe, who has 
eft to the Metropolitan Museum her incom 







parable collection of modern pictures 

The long and wise generosity of this lady, 
] sagacious and unselfish administration of 
vel rreat riches, are striking and beautiful 

strations of that noble public spirit which 
rewards s h riches as a trust for t e benefit 
if others. The sense of responsibility which 
in such a mind attends the posse great 
wen Is nec Vv a ute, and it imposes pe- 
culiar cares, which prevent life from becom 
ing self-indulgent sybaritic leisure. Miss 
Wolfe was wisely advised, but it is her praise 


She has done for many years what many a per 
son thinks that he would like to do. Jut not 
many persons would do it, or could do it, as 
she did it, and in any Walhalla of benefactors 
chief city of the country, a memorial of 
her should stand among the first. 


ry comprises some of the 


that she souelht and approved such advice, 


lern works, and is held to 
be among the few chief, if it be not the best, 
if such collections that exist. The pictures 
were selected mainly by her cousin Mr. John 
Wolfe, who is an expert of the highest char- 
acter: and that the cift might be complete, 
Miss Wolfe gave a fund of two hundred thou- 
sand dollars for the proper care of the collee- 

1 and ‘its judicious increase. This gift, 
immediately following that of Mr, Cornelius 
Vanderbilt of Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,’ 
and of valuable works presented by Mr. Seney, 
secures to New York one of the finest of con- 
temporary collections, so that a journey to 
New York will now assure to the young stu- 
dent of art an advantage for which formerly 
he must have crossed the sea. Such acts mul- 
tiply themselves by stimulating a similar dis- 
position of other collections. The practical 
idvantage of the accumulation of treasures 
of art in the country is largely lost if the col- 
lections are to be dispersed after a few years, 
and not concentrated in a way to make them 
available to the public. There is great court- 
esy in generous permission of access to pri- 
vate galleries. But the necessary restrictions 
leprive of their enjoyment many of those to 
iom the galleries would be of the utmost 
service Sut a large and well-known public 
institution like the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art offers the most desirable depository of 
such riches. 

















Among these noble public gifts the Til 
free library is also pre-eminent. Politi 
and asa partisan Mr. Tilden was a Demo 
who always professed the views of Jeff 
The corner-stone of Jefferson’s declarat 
was faith in the pt ople, and no disciple ( 
show more sincerely his devotion to his 1 
ter than by providing for the enlightenn 
of the p ople, nor could any Democrat } 
his democracy to be of a kind entirely s 
rior to a party name more completely 
Mr. en proved it by dedicating his c 
fortune to the promotion of that spirit of 
ternity among his fellow-citizens which i 
sure result of greater public intelligence. 








STANDING on the bluff at Fort Wadsw 


on the Narrows in the northwest gale « 
cold blue day in March, and watching 


Coronet and the Dauntless stret hing swift 
under every inch of canvas toward Sai 
Hook and the ocean, and reflecting upon t 
“sea-change” that is always probable in t 
winds of March, it was natural to think of t 
heroism which is bred by a sea- faring 
the nerve which the constant fronting of 
gent danger demands, and the steady si 
command which is developed by its constant 
anticipation. It was a beautiful spectacle; | 
the interest was touched with apprehensi 
for the craft were small. Youth was on 1 
prow and Pleasure at the helm, but the mor 
did not laugh, nor the zephyr blow softly, a 
the flashing of the sea far away seemed to 
an ominous welcome of the monster who, 1 
at all hushed in grim repose, awaited his ev 
ing prey. How ne arly his appe tite was sat 
fied, but how d« ftly it was baffled, the log of 
the yachts relates. It was certainly an ex 
ing story, and even that tough old sea-dog 
Captain Samuels, of the Dauntless, owns tl 
crossing in March has “ elements that are ex 
ulting and elements that are dangerous,” b 
that for “solid comfort” he prefers at that s 
son home, sweet home. 

The heroism that the sea breeds is not 
merely the courage to look death in the face, 
but it is a certain simple manliness which is 
familiar to those who know seamen, and which 
is their distinguishing quality in stories of the 
sea. Smollett’s seamen are very rough and 
profane, but they are honest pieces of human 
ity, and in Marryat and Cooper the romance 
of the sea makes the mariner romantic, and a 
natural hero of romance for the reader. It 
seems secretly to every man a prodigious feat 
of daring to sail out upon the pathless ocean, 
and to arrive not only anywhere, but at thi 
very somewhere at which you aimed; and not 
only to do this, but to do it amid tremendous 
perils, which nothing but the steadiest and 
well-instructed head and hand can surmount. 
The sea is the nursery of romance, as it is the 
home of mystery and terror, and the tradition- 
al qualities of the sailor are gallantry, simpli 
city, and good-humor, 

This was well illustrated in the story of 
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in Samuels when he returned. It had 
teleg iphe lL that he had quarre lled with 
wner of the Davntless, and that he was 

ind sullen and disagreeable, and alto- 

the report indicated a very unheroic 

for in the competition of yachts nothing 

) more conspicuous and pleasant than 

ful good-nature of the vanquished 

modest courtesy of the victor. But 

wl and snarl, and frown and scold, and 
responsibility upon this side and that, 

the natural conduct ofa hero of the sea. 

Phe return of Captain Samuels, therefore, was 


vaited with interest 


und some concern. But 
he arrived and was spoken by the eager 

ter, the tone of his reply was so entirely 

of the “ Avast there, my hearty!” that it 
ident the monsters of the deep had dis 

1 the cable, and re peat da tale that was 

told. 

The whole story of disagreement and scold 
ind swearing and sulking and discord was 
romance of the sea founded on no faet what 
Captain Samuels smiled it all away in 
momel t. “We were beaten because “the 

( vet sailed faster than we did,’ and in a 
vy vivid and picturesque sentences the cap 

1 described the vovage, except that he 
ld not command words suitably to express 

s feelings when he heard upon nearing * the 
sh” that the Coronet was already in That 
point in the story caused the captain to turn 
le for a moment and to meditate silently. 

I was certainly sorry to get in second; but 
here was no fault to be found. The Dawnt- 
less did all that could be and was expected of 
her,and did magnificently. We were com 
pelled to admit that the Coronet was a faster 
boat.” That is the true tone of a true son of 
the sea—honest, manly, direct, and perfectly 
good-humored. It has a timely moral in it, 
and politicians especially may well heed it. 
How they skulk and evade and sophisticate 


EC ditar’s 


— months ago the Study made ocea- 
hI sion to say certain things in praise of 
American criticism, which, so far as we could 
observe, displeased most of the American crit 
ics. This effect might well have discouraged a 
less ardent optimist, but, with a courage which 
we will own we admire, we have clung to our 
convictions,and should be willing to repeat 
our unwelcome compliments. They were quali- 
fied compliments, if we remember rightly; we 
should not even now like to commit ourselves 
to indiscriminate flattery of our fellow-critics ; 
and if we were again to enter upon such dan- 
gerous ground, we should prefer to recognize 
a general amelioration of our dreadful trade 
on this continent rather than specify improve- 
ments. If we were to be quite honest (which 
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and lie to explain, not to own, a defeat! How 
they spin nonsense into elaborate webs of the 
ory to catch the insects which hate to give up 
flying against a window! The explanation is 





perfectly obvious all the while Phe Coronet 
was the faster boat. They were iten be 

cause the other side had more votes rhe 
manly way is that of the sailor who says that 
‘we sailed the race to win,” and the “ C iet 
sailed faster than we did.” 

There is another moral. The newspapers 
announced in detail the quarrel of ¢ uprt un 
Samuels and Mr. Colt. But in fact there was 
no quarrel Evervthing was “* perfectly har 


montous.” What, then, is the unpleasant con 
clusion? Is it not that everything in the 
newspapers cannot be believed That, in- 
deed, few important newspaper statements 
can be trusted until they are corroborated ? 
This view is confirmed by the undoubted faet 
that “esteemed conte mpor ries” are perpetu 
ally branding each other in unqualified and 
explicit terms as liars, and dragging each 
other, as it were, to execution dock without 
i ey. Ifa reader should proceed 
ly to denounce some extraordinary con- 





benetit of cle1 








pubh 
duct on the part ofa public officer, as described 
and detailed in his daily Morning Guide, Phi 
losopher, and Friend, his wrathtul land or 
burning lips would have hardly discharged 
their corrective office before th evening pa 
per would authoritatively contradict the tale, 
and leave him, as was amusingly said in Par 
liament of certain discomfited gentlemen, 
‘stewing in his own juice.” 

The next time that we read in detail that a 
callant sailor tried to avoid an acknowledg 
ment that he had been beaten, or that an hon 
est and upright officer has done a mean thing, 
that Garrison has been stealthily selling s| ives, 
or Father Mathew getting drunk privately 
let us all disbelieve, and await with perfect 
confidence the coming of the evening paper. 


= 
Study. 

is really not the best policy in some things), 
we should say to these brothers of ours that 
they were still rather apt to behave brutal 
ly in behalf of good taste and the best art; 
and that they were perilously beset by tempta- 
tions to be personal, to be vulgar, to be arro 

t, which they did not always overcome. 
Perhaps we might go so far as to say that 
their tone was sometimes ruffianly; though 
perhaps this would be going too far; perhaps 
one ought to add that it might not be con 
sciously so. In this home of the amenities, 
this polite haunt of literary discernment, ar 
tistic sensibility, and moral purpose, the 
critic sometimes appears in the panoply of the 
savages whom we have supplanted; and it is 
hard to believe that his use of the tomahawk 
and the scalping-knife is a form of conserva- 


gan 
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It is still 


Hd AaSSall 


his conception of his 
and 
vho differ with him in matters 
ion; that he must be rude with 
not li and that he 
s a proof of his superiority. 

his superstition that because 


with bitterness 
like, 


ought to 


good, and because he dis- 


is quite 

is yet indefinitely far 
in affairs of taste his per- 
Com- 
ples, but only an assort- 


the reverse 


enters very little. 


sions for and against; and 
this otherwise very per 
ines uncandid to the 
I eins not to mind 
an he sup 
then at 

,or even 

and 
iat it isimmoral. He 
inks it a virtue to be in 


rd for him to understand that 


IS 18 drow, 


+ 


ve admirable at one time 

ther; and that it is real 

issify and analyze the fruits 
; * 

he natu 

v, rather t 


ilist classifies 
han to praise 
re is A measure of the 
in his trampling on a poem, 
say that does 


that ( 
hab 


not please him 
s grinding a plant under 
not find it pretty. He 
ive that it is his business rather 
speciesand then explain howand 
ecimen is imperfect and irregular 


mee acquire this simple ideal of his 


iat 
List 


qaoes { 


ld be much more agreeable com 
anda more useful member 
ugh we trust we are not yet say 
rot extremely delightful as he is, 
He is certainly more 
and considering the 
s under which he works, his ne 

ng hurriedly from an imperfect 

far more greater 

than he can even hope to 

ve American critice—the ordi 

ymimerce, so to speak—is very 
well ind Collectively he is more than 
this: fol S id once be fore, we be Lic ve 
that t] ffect of our criticism is the pret- 
ty thoroug reciation of any book submit- 


10W is, 


lisnpensable 
} hsaote, 
] 
i 


} 


malevolent; 


a) oks, on a 


IT 
her than the fault of our 
r individual eritie is that he is the 
ie false theory and bad manners of 
The theory of that school 
been that almost any person 
ively expression 1s competent to 
ot almost any bran h of polite literature 3 
its manners are we know. The Ameri- 
can, is largely formed, is by nature 
very glib and lively, and commonly his criti- 
cism, viewed as imaginative work, is more 


} 
l 

] + 
Wiiient 


whom it h 


agreeable than that of the Englishman: }y} 
it is, like the art of both countries, apt t 
amateurish. In some degree our authors | 
freed themselves from Enelish models; 
have gained some notion of the more 
work of the Continent; but it is still the 
bition of the American critic to write like 
English critic, to show his wit if not his I 
ing, to strive to eclipse the author unde 
view rather than illustrate him. He has 
yet caught on to the fact that it is rea 4 
part of his business to exploit himself, but t 
it is altogether his duty to place a 
such a light that the reader shall 
class, its function, its character. 


book 
know 
The y 
good-nature of our people preserves us fi 
the worst effects of this 1 
principles. Our critic, at 
malignant; and when he 
ful, it is mostly without truculence 
suspect that he is often offensive wit! 
knowing that he is so. If he loves a shinir 
mark because a fair shot with mud shows b 
on that kind of target, it is for the most p 
from a boyish mischievousness quite inno 
of malice, 


criticism wit] 
his lowest, is rare 


is rude or untrut 


Now and then he acts simply 
der instruction from higher authority, and 
nounces because it is the tradition of his p 
lication to do so. In other cases the critic 
obliged to support his journal’s repute for s 
verity, or for wit, or for morality, though 
may himself be entirely amiable, dull, and 
wicked; this necessity more or less warps his 
verdicts 

The worst is that he is personal, perhaps be- 
cause it is so easy and so natural to be personal, 
and so instantly attractive. In this respect ou 
criticism has not improved from the accessi 
of large numbers of ladies to its ranks, thoug] 
we still hope so much from women in oul pP hi 
tics when they shall come to vote. They hav 
come to write, and with the effect to increas 
the amount of little-digging, which rather su 
perabounded in our literary criticism before. 
They “know what they like” that per 
nicious maxim of those who not know 
what they ought to like—and they pass readi 
ly from censuring an author's performance t 
censuring him. They bring a lively stock of 
misapprehensions and prejudices to. their 
work; they would rather have heard about 
than known about a book; and they take 
kindly to the public wish to be amused rath- 
er than edified. But neither have they so 
much harm in them; they too are more ig- 
norant than malevolent. 


} 
ao 


III. 

Our criticism is disabled by the unwilling- 
ness of the critic to learn from an author, and 
his readiness to mistrust him. A writer pass- 
es his whole life in fitting himself for a cer- 
tain kind of performance; the critic does not 
ask why, or whether the performance is good 
or bad, but if he does not like the kind, he in- 
structs the writer to go off and do some oth- 
er sort of thing—usually the sort that has been 
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snot 
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been 
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ly,and done sufficiently. Ithecould 
rstand that a man who has written 
< he dislikes, probably knows infinitely 
yout its kind and his own fitness tor do- 
in any one else, the critic might learn 
ind might help the reader to learn 
himself in a false position, a 
‘superiority, he is of no use, I 
first place, to cast prayerfully 

ni ity, and espe ially to beseech 
preserve him from the sterility 

and the deadness of conte mip, 
nothing can proceed. He is 

» that an author has committed 

inst him by writing the kind of 

es not like; he will be far more 

empl ved on behalf of the reader in 

rout whether they had better not both 

it Let him conceive of an author as not 
y wise on trial before him, but as a reflee- 
of this or that aspect of life, and he will 
e te mpte d to browbeat him or bully him. 
So far as we know, this is not now the ea 
‘eriticism toward authorship in any 

but Eneland and het literary colonies, 

nt, decency, even politeness, seem 

rize the behavior of critics else- 

ey may not like an author's work, 

not for that reason use him with 

j | Some extreme friends of 

isted that a critic should 

it he would not say to 


llv about it; but this is no 


least premature, if not 
All that we now sugg 
need not be impolite, 
11 weakest author. A 
al, a constant percep- 
a book is not a misde- 
! ‘ self. respect that must for vid 
civilized man the savage pleasure of wound. 
gv, are what we ask for our criticism, as some 
‘ing which will add sensibly to its present lus 
: or, if nothing can do that, will at least ap- 
ch it to the Continental attitude, and re- 
it from the English. 


IV 

| ly suppose that the inhahi 

nts of the ‘itish Islands are all satisfied 
ith their literary criticism; we suspect that 
of them must have their misgivings 

the Saturday Review, for example, calls 

mes and m ikes faces be enuse some one lh) aS, 

' instance, deplored the survival of the 
nglish aristocracy in our time. They must 
ome of them feel that it is not a wholly terri 
le spectacle; that however right the Reriew 
lay be, its behavior is a little ridiculous. But 
landers are very curious, and in some 
lings quite remote; they may still think the 
mtom a powerful argument, and the gourd- 
ittle the best means of carrying conviction 
to the minds of men. They may even admire 
the solemn port of the Academy when it knits 
its classie front and tells an American novelist 
that * he is, to say the least, presumptuous” in 


hose is 


questioning the impeccability of E: 
tion. What he would be, ifthe Acad 
to say the most, one shrinks fr 
but apparently the British aristoc: ; 
reads the British novel so little,and the Britis| 
novel, whic d rides the British iWistocracy sO 
much, are twin monuments whose perfection 
no foreigner may doubt, under pain of British 
criticism’s high displeasure, 

It is no di t partially in 1 It from this 
severity tl > calli u if sritish criti 


cism itself, and beg z cisin, whicl 
in tl sap, to other ways, to 


different methods and different measures, 
At this stage of the proceedings, with thr light 
of civilization flowing in upon us from the 
Whole European continent, it would be a pity 


to continue in that ral personal, arrogant, 


egotistical tradition; it 


be something 


more than a pity, it would | a& sin; and we 


tenderly entreat our brethren, from the high 
est to the lowest, to take thought of the muat- 
ter, to reason with themselves, and to be warn- 
ed by the examples which they have hitherto 
sought to imitate. 
v 
Consider, dear friends, what you are really 
the world for. It is not, ipparently, for a 


deal, because your only excuse for being 
t somebody else has been t 
exists because the aut] i 

books failed to appear, tl 

pear, like the poor ap! 

pillar in the absences 

insects may both sup] 

thins 


and t 


to do with the creat 

the critic may suppose that as som 
thing to do with the creation of literature 
but a very littl 
alike ap! is, cate rpill ir, and critic that tl ey 
are mistaken. The critic—to drop the others 
—~must perceive, if he will question himself 
more carefully, that his office is mainly to as- 
certain facts and traits of literature, not to in- 
vent or denounce them; to discover principles, 


e ret sonil ha ought to con\ ince 


not to establish them; to report, not to create. 

The history of all literature shows that even 
with the youngest and weakest author criti 
cism is quite powerless against his will to do 
his own work in his own way; and if this is 
the case in the green wood, how much more 
in the dry! It has been thought by the sen- 
timentalists that criticism, if it cannot cure, 
can at least kill, and Keats was long alleged 
in proof of its efficacy in this sort. But criti- 
cism neither cured nor killed Keats, as we all 
now very well know. It wounded, it cruelly 
hurt him, no doubt; and it is always in the 
power of the critic to give pain to the author 

the meanest critic to the greatest author 
for no one can help feeling a rudeness, sut 
every literary movement has been violently op- 
posed at the start, and yet never stayed in the 
least, or arrested, by criticism; every author 
has been condemned for his virtues, but in no 
wise changed by it. In the beginning he 








PR. 


= IE ou 


reads the critics; but presently perceiving 
that he alone makes or mars himself, and that 
they have no instruction for him, he mostly 


leaves off reading them, though he is always 
glad of their kindness or grieved by their 
harshness when he chances upon it. This, we 
believe, is the general experience, moditied, of 
cour | xceptions 

VI 


Then, are we critics of no use in the world 2 
We should not like to think that, thoueh we 
are not quite ready to define our use. If we 
were to confess that we had none, we must 
not say, Let us not be like these English 
critics: but, Let us not be at all. 

More than one sober thinker is inclin- 
ing at present to suspect that esthetically or 
specifically we are of no use, and that we are 
niy t torically; that we may register 
enact them. We are not quite 
prepared to admit that esthetic criticism 1s 
useless, though in view of its futility in any 
given instance it is hard to deny that it is so. 


It certainly seems as useless against a book 


nil 
1 i1is 


Laws, if not 


hat strikes the popular fancy, and prospers 
on in spite of condemnation by the best crit 
ics, as it is against a book which does not 


generally please, and which no critical favor 





can make acceptable. This is so common a 
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phenomenon that we wonder it has n 
hitherto suggested to criticism that its 
of view was altogether mistaken, and th 
was really necessary to judge books n 
dead things, but as living things—th 
which have an influence and a power 
spective of beauty and wisdom, and met 
expressions of actuality in thought and { 
ing. Perhaps criticism has a cumulative 
final effect : perhaps it does some good w 
not know of. It apparently does not affect 
author directly, but it may reach him thro 
the reader. It may in some cases enlarge: 
diminish his audience for a while, until he 
thoroughly measured and tested his own p 
ers. We doubt if it can do more than th 
but if it can do that, we will admit that 
may be the toad of adversity, ugly and vi 
omous, from whose unpleasant brow he 
snatch the precious jewel of lasting fame. 

We employ this figure in all humility, 
we conjure our fraternity to ask themsely 
Without rancor or offence, whether we 
right or not. In this quest let us get toget 
all the modesty and candor and impartial 
we can; for if we should happen to disco 
a good reason for continuing to exist, th 
qualities will be of more use to us than 
others in examining the work of people v 
really produce something. 


is 


Manthly Rerard af Current Events. 


POLITICAL, 
UR Reeord is closed on the 19th of April. 

( ) Che Inter-State Commerce Commissioners 
appointed by President Cleveland, March 22, 
are as follows: Thomas M. Cooley, of Michigan, 
for six years; William R. Morrison, of Illinois, 
five years; Augustus Schoonmaker, of New 
York, four years; Aldace F. Walker, of Ver- 
mont, three years; Walter L. Bragg, of Ala- 
bama, two years. 

President Cleveland appointed new Minis- 
ters as follows: March 24, Oscar S. Straus, of 
New York, to Austria; April 16, General Alex- 
ander R. Lawton, of Georgia, to Austro-Hun- 
wary. 

Mr. Charles 8S. Fairchild was appointed Sec- 
retary of the lreasury March 31. 

rhe act of the last Congress granting land 
in severalty to Indians was first put into eftect 
on Mareh 31, when President Cleveland order- 
ed the allotment of land under this law to the 
Indians on the Warm Springs Reservation in 
Oregon. 

A proposed amendment to the Constitution 
of Michigan prohibiting the sale of liquor in 
that State was defeated in a popular election, 
April 4, by a majority of about 5000. 

Che Rhode Island State election, April 6, was 
carried by the Democrats. John W. Davis was 
chosen Governor by nearly 1000 majority. 


The Crosby High License Bill, fixing the f 
for the sale of spirituous liquors to be drun 
on the premises in New York and Brooklyn 
$1000, and malt liquors $100, was vetoed } 
Governor Hill April 12. 

The publie debt of the United States was rr 
duced during the month of March $12,202,467 71 

The transatlantic yacht race between tli 
Coronet and the Dauntless, for $10,000 a side, wa 
won by the former. The start was made fron 
New York March 12. The Coronet reache 
Roche’s Point, Queenstown, March 27, and th 
Dauntless Maréh 28, The winning boat’s tin 
was 14 days, 19 hours, 3 minutes, 14 seconds 
and the loser’s 16 days, 1 hour, 43 minutes, 13 
seconds. 


The Irish Crimes Bill was promulgated by 
Mr. Balfour in the British House of Commons 
March 28. It abolishes trial by jury in Ire- 
land, giving to magistrates power to inflict a 
maximum penalty of six months’ imprisonment 
for offences such as boycotting, conspiracy, 
rioting, and the like, or inciting to the same 
In grave cases, of murder or arson, it provides 
for a change of venue to England. The law 
will have no time limit, and will be applicabl 
only in districts proclaimed by the Viceroy. 
On April 1 closure was applied by a vote of 
361 to 253, and the bill passed its first read 
ing. On April 18 it passed a second reading. 
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In the Honse of Lords the government pre- 
ted a land bill, which passed its first read- 
providing for the purchase of Irish hold- 
that is, for the abolition of the system of 
ownership created by the act of 1581. 
easeholders whose leases expired prior to 
~|. numbering 160,000, are to be admitted to 
enetits of the act of L881 in the same man- 
s those whose leases expired in that year, 
4 new Italian cabinet was announced, as 
nws: Signor Depretis, Minister of Foreign 
iirs; Signor Crispi, Minister of the Interior ; 
sienor Viale, Minister of War; Signor Zanar- 
i, Minister of Justice; and Signor Saracco, 
Minister of Public Works. 
Another effort was made to kill the Czar, on 
March 29, by an officer of the army, who shot at 
while he was taking exercise in the park 
the palace at Gatshina. 
DISASTERS. 
Varch 23.—Seventy miners killed by an ex 
sion in the Bulli Colliery, Sydney, New 
South Wales.—Twelve miners burned to death 
a boarding-house at Bessemer, Michigan. 
Varch 24.—News at San Francisco of the 
uurning to death by the villagers of 260 tramps 
a temple at Hisia Shib, China. 
{pril 1.—Destruection by fire of the Hotel 
lel Monte, Monterey, California. 
April 5.—Fighteen miners killed by an ex 
losion at Venita, Indian Territory. 
April 9.—Explosion in a nitro-glycerine fac- 


Chitar’s 


“FNHE American man, the Drawer imagines, 
| only develops himself and spreads him- 
self and grows “for all he is worth” in the 
Great West. He is more free and limber there, 
id unfolds those generous peculiarities and 
largenesses of humanity which never Dblos- 
somed before. The “environment” has much 
to do with it. The great spaces over which 
he roams contribute to the enlargement of his 
mental horizon. There have been races be- 
fore who roamed the illimitable desert, but 
they travelled on foot or on camel-back, and 
were limited in their range. There was no- 
thing continental about them, as there is about 
our railway desert travellers, who swing along 
through thousands of miles of sand and sage- 
bush with a growing contempt for time and 
space. But expansive and great as these peo- 
ple have become under the new conditions, 
the Drawer has a faney that the development 
of the race has only just begun, and that the 
future will show us in perfection a kind of 
man new to the world. Ont somewhere on 
the Santa Fe route, where the desert of one 
day was like the desert of the day before, and 
the Pullman car rolls and swings over the 
wide waste beneath the blue sky day after 
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tory at Freiberg, Saxony. Thirteen persons 
killed. 

April 10 (and following days).—Prairie fires 
from two and a half to seven miles wide, in 
Graham and Norton counties, Kansas. Fifteen 
persons and many houses and several thousand 
head of cattle burned. 

{pril 12.—Fire in St. Angustine, Florida. 
The old slave market, cathedral, court-house, 
and St. Augustine and Edwards hotels burned. 

April 13. Packet steamer Victoria wrecked 
on the rocks near Dieppe. Twelve passengers 
drowned 

OBITUARY. 

March 27.—In Princeton, New Jersey, Paul 
Tulane, philanthropist, aged eighty - seven 
years. 

Varech 29.—In Newark, New Jersey, Rev. Ray 
Palmer, D.D., hymn-writer, aged seventy-eight 
years. 

Varch 31.—In Albany, New York, John G. 
saxe, poet, aged seventy-one years. 

April 4.—In New York, Miss Catherine L. 
Wolfe, philanthropist, aged sixty-one years. 

April 10.—At Evansville, Indiana, John T. 
Raymond, comedian, aged fifty-one years. 

April 12.—In Wilmington, Delaware, Right 
Rev. Alfred Lee, D.D., 8.T.D., LL.D., first bish- 
op of Delaware, and senior bishop of the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, in his eightieth year. 

April 15.—In Paris, France, Very Rev. Mon- 
signor William Quinn, Viear-General of New 
York, aged sixty-six years. 


Hrawer. 


day, under its black flag of smoke, in the early 
gray of morning, when the men were waiting 
their turns at the ablution bowls, a slip of a 
boy " pe rhaps aged seven, stood balancing hiim- 
self on his little legs, clad in knickerbockers, 
biding his time, with all the nonchalance of 
an old campaigner. “How did you sleep, 
cap?” asked a well-meaning elderly gentle 
man. “ Well, thank you,” was the dignitied 
response 5 ~* as I always do ona sleeping car.’ 
Always does? Great horrors! Hardly out of 
his swaddling-clothes, and yet he always sleeps 
wellin asleeper! Was he born on the wheels ? 
was he eradled in a Pullman? He has always 
been in motion, probably; he was started at 
thirty miles an hour, no doubt, this marvel- 
lous boy of our new era, He was not born in 
a house at rest, but the locomotive snatched 
him along with a shriek and a roar before his 
eyes were fairly open, and he was rocked ina 
“section,” and his first sensation of life was 
that of moving rapidly over vast arid spaces, 
through cattle ranges, and along canons. The 
effort of quick and easy locomotion on charac- 
ter may have been noted before, but it seems 
that here is the production of a new sort of 
man, the direct product of our railway era. 
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It is not simply that this boy is mature, but 
hie must le i different and a nobler sort of 


bov than one born. sav. at home or on a canal- 


boat: for whether he was born on the rail or 


not, he belongs to the railway system of civil 
zation. Before he gets into trousers he is old 
hn experience, and Le has discounted many of 
the novelties that usually break eradu uly on 


the pilerir n this world. He belongs to the 
new expansive race that must live in motion, 
vhose proper home is the Pullman (which 


| probably be improved in time into a dust- 


less, sweet-smelling, well-aired bedroom), and 
whose ¢ est fe will be on the wing, so to 
speak The Inter-State Commerce Bill will 
pass him along without frietion from end to 
end of the Unio ind perhaps a uniform di- 
voree la vill enable him to change his mari- 
tal relations at any place where he happens 
to «cline his promisit lad is only a faint 
intimation of what we are all coming to when 
we tu icquire the freedom of the continent, 

(come into that expansiveness of feeling 


and of language which characterizes the Great 


West Itis a burst of joyous exuberance that 
comes from the sense of an illimitable hori 
ZOn It shows itself in the tender words of 


a local newspaper at Bowie, Arizona, on the 
’ 


1 of a beloved citizen: “Death loves a 





( 
ining mark,’ and she hit a dandy when she 
turned loose on Jim.” And also in the closing 
words of a New Mexico obituary, which the 
Kansas Magazine quotes: “ Her tired spirit was 
released from the pain-rack body and soar 
ed aloft to eternal glory at 4.30 Denver time.” 


We die, as it were, in motion, as we sleep, and 
there is nowhere any boundary to our expan- 
siol Perhaps we shall never again know 


any rest.as we now understand the term—rest 
being only change of motion—and we shall 
not be able to slee p except on the cars, and 
whether we die by Denver time or by the 
90th meridian, we shall only change our time. 
Blessed be this slip of a boy who is a man be- 
fore he is an infant, and teaches us what rap- 
id transit can do for ourrace! The only thing 
that can possibly hinder us in onr progress 
} 
i 


will be second childhood; we have abolished 


first. 


Tue census taken in Massachusetts in the 
yeal IR85D was cor ducted on a very thorough 


system, aud the enumerators had to ask and 
write down the answers to thirty questions 


for each inhabitant. It was a most tedious 
work, but was enlivened oceasionally by some 
ly ) 


littie experience or incident. 

On one oceasion an enumerator was work- 
ing up an Irish section in a small town, and 
was met at one house by the mother of a large 
family, who answered for the entire household. 
After the questions in regard to herself and 
husband were answered, the children were 
next taken, commencing with the eldest, who 
was nine years old. This one was disposed of 
and several others, when the enumerator dis- 





covered that there was but a year’s differs 
in theirages. Without making any comn 
thereon, he continued till one was reached 
was but three years of age; as the last 
was five, he asked where the four-year-old 
was. He was assured, however, that t 
Was no mistake by the mother when sh 
plied, * That one died.” 

A CELEBRATED Washington belle, whoss 
tractions invited such marked attentions fi 
scores of men that the pretix of * Mrs.” sec 
a dead letter, was “receiving” with anot 
fashionable woman. While chatting she 
advertently drew ont her handkerchief, a 
observing a knot in the corner of it, stopp 
hesitated, and said, “ ?ve a knot in the cor 
of my handkerchief; I must have put it ther 
toremind me of something.” Said the hostess 
“Probably to remind you that you are 1 
ried.” 


SPEAKING of Washington society, Mrs. Ge 
eral M planned a series of receptions, 
allotted her friends in sueh manner as to for 
congenial circles and prevent crowding het 
salon. Colonel ——, a crusty old bore, attend 
ed the first one, and the following conversa 
tion took place: 

‘Very pleasant lot of people here this even 
ing, mwam; but one misses a good many fa 
miliar faces!” 

“Yes, my dear Colonel,” the hostess replied 
nnext Fr 
day evening, and then a good many familiar 


“but TL shall give another recepti 


faces will miss you.” 

ONE Sunday evening last summer a bat, 
devotionally inclined, tlew through the op 
window of a chureh in Rochester, and dis- 
ported itself in those plunging cireles yx 
culiar to its kind. The choir boys were sit 





ing, and the congregation of course standing, 
so it had a better opportunity than usual to 
terrorize the worshippers. First the congre- 
gation would duck, and then the choir boys 
would dodge, till the sea of faces looked as if 
agitated by a violent storm, and the suppressed 
smiles grew broader and broader. Just then 
the choir began the second verse of the hymn: 
“Happy birds that sing and fly 
Around thine altars, O Most High.” 


The effect was magical. A sudden swoop car- 
ried the bat out into the night, and saved the 
occasion ; but it was “a close call” for Sunday. 


THREE young gentlemen living in one of our 
great cities were returning from a bail one fine 
winter evening at about five o’clock in the 


morning—the expression is forgivable, since 
they were all of Hibernian extraction—and 
were naturally thirsty. They tried the doors 
of a dozen places where at more reasonable 
hours liquid refreshment was dispensed, but 
found none open. In their desperation they 
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A GREAT 


Tommy GUZZLE 


Bitty MANNERs (7ho has just come in ‘No; mg 


ethonght themselves of that despised fluid, 
k, and were soon regaling themselves on a 
iple of bottles surreptitiously obtained from 
irea Where they had just been left by the 
In about five hours the three 
vere facing a police justice, and one of them 
Daniel O'Connell by name 
story. 
“Did you steal the milk ?” queried the jus- 


early milkman. 


was telling the 


ce. 

“Yes, your honor. There was a third bot- 
tle there which we might have taken, but” 
proudly drawing himself up to his full height 

“T did not wish to sully the immortal name 
I bear.” 

‘* SHINE ’EM UP?” 

A BLUFF, hearty English friend was giving 
us his impressions of America, and he seemed 
to have especially noted the contrast between 
our young people and their juvenile English 
* Your youth are more forward than 
ours,” he said, “and less respectful to their 


cousins. 
elders.” 

We remarked that this was only natural, 
i characteristic of all our people; our insti- 
tutions developed a spirit of independence. 

“Yes,” he responded; “and this spirit ap- 
pears to have been in a marked way developed 
in your bootblacks. I was in Washington, and 

ud oceasion to avail myself of the services of 
one of these knights of the brush. While he 
was ‘shining’ I asked his price, which he said 
‘But,’ I said, ‘in New York it 





was ten cents. 





DIFFERENCE 
some time in the supper-room ‘Hell 


ing to ge 





», Billy, going to get something for the inner man?” 


t something for the outer Woman 


is only five cents.’ In an instant he had thrown 


aside his brush. ‘Well, mister,” he said, ‘I 
guess yerd better go ter New York and ret 
yer boots blacked! ” 

CONSTANCE is very young, but she is also 
better worth quoting than most grown peo- 


ple. Her envy was somewhat aroused by the 
fact that a wedding was about to take place 
in the family of her little playmate, and that 
the playmate thereby had the advantage of 
her; so she remarked, very comp aceutly, to 
her little friend’s maimmma: 

“Mrs. —, did you know that I was en- 
gaged to be married ?” 
“Why, no, ¢ onny. 
“Yes, ma’am ; 
small boy of her acquaintance) 


Is that so?” 

I’m engaged to Fritz Ward” 
‘Ile doesu’t 
know it, but ve got to explain it to him.” 

“Well, Conny, do you expect to be married 
soon 7”? 

“Well, I hope so. The fact is, l’m tired of 
being spanked, and I think we'll be married very 
SOoOnh.,. 

AN Irishman was sent by his employer with 
a message to a merchant in the city The of- 
fice of the merchant was duly reached, but he 

The only oceupant of the room 


was a monkey, and to him Patrick promptly 


was not ih. 
handed his master’s note. The monkey took 
and ina 
perfectly business-like manner, and finally de- 


it, looked it over with extreme caré 
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it into bits. Pat his re- 
emphatic account of the treat- 
the the 


ful master », accompanied 


liberately tore 


turn gave an 


on 


had received, and 


at 


note 


ol 


ment which 
wrath 
by 
it Phe merchant w 
the ss 


set Once 


his servant, to inquire into the meaning of 


as now In his office, and 


nder of the message was beginning an 


vwostulation with him, when Patrick 
and pointing to the monkey, 


CALTHESL € 


interrupted him, 


that still oce upied his corner, said, “Oh, sir, 


it was not this gintleman; it was the ilderly 


grintieman ih the corne. 


] aicee m.” 


this gintleman’s father, 


MY 


PROFESSOR 


invented 


ely scented) 


eyed Flora 


inted and charmir 


ver valley and mead ?”’ 


» tenderly beaming, 


all my heart 


cS me ra y “trifling,” you 


w he 


is earnest and true as the day; 
I deny? 


leans to prope 


nd his prayers how can 
am that he n 


of bil 


se, 
ss is the gift « 


La rose 


C. W. THAYER. 


A PROMINENT physician, who has since died, 
a prescription for a powerful lini- 
He was noted among the druggists for 
He had a large practice, and 
in such haste that it was difficult 
The directions writ- 
ten upon the above-mentioned “ recipe” were, 
; The clerk read 
fake a teaspoonful three times daily.” 


wrote 


ones 
ment. 


his ¢ hirography. 
otten wrote 


to read his pres riptions. 


“Apply locally as directed.” 
1G, * 
he 


patient 


took only one dose. 


ll to a widow for 


¢ your husband until he died.” 


doctor sent his bi 


Pui 


Mannie 


attention of parents with children to 
tfully called to the melancholy 

par graph which follows. Mr. J 

occasion belated in the mountains of Geor- 


3 Tespec 
—, being on 
one 
hg 1, Stopped 
shelter of the 


front door in 


ata little cabin and asked a night's 
owner, who was sitting at the 
all the luxury of shirt sleeves and 
bottomed chair tilted well back against 
the wall A sup- 
r of bacon and corn-bread was set 


a rush 
It was hospitably accorded. 
yp r COUSIStID 
before him; and the conversation turning upon 
the tine pasture-lands of that section, Mr. J 
modestly insinuated that he would have sup- 
posed it possible to keep a cow for the benetit 
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of the two children whom he saw playing ab 
the room. 

“They don’t need it; they are all right as 
long as that thar lasts,” 


lt 


said the father, po 
ing with a jerk of his thumb to a barre] 
whiskey sitting in one corner. Properly hor- 
rified, Mr. J expostulated, but in vain. “It 
keeps’em screwed up like a fiddle all the time,” 
explained the fond parent. This incident led 
to some further talk about the little ones, a; 
Mr. J 
1 


“ar 


affably asked their names. 

his here one” (here the mother drages 
forward a shame-faced youngster in “ butter 
nut”), “hopin? you'll exeuse his looks, 
named for my paw—Joseph Edward Malcol 
Norton Gunter.” 

It was rattled off as one mouthful in a sing 
song voice, and Mr. J——, to whom comment 
was difficult, said, “ And the little girl?” 

“Mary Josetine Rhody Catherine Benjamine 
Frankline Palestine Gunter. 
for my maw,” was the reply. 


She was named 


A FEW years ago base-ball was a popular 
game, an in Buftalo 
State Engineer Horatio Seymour, Jun., found 
it visits to that city he 


all-engrossing game, 
Upon one of his 
heard men talking of little else than base-ball 
“on the dock,” at the hotels, and in the count 
ing-rooms. Old merchants and young clerks 
watched the papers and the bulletins for thi 
scores made by the members of the Nationa 
League, and seemed to take little interest 

legitimate business. 


so. 


Feeling no interest what 
ever in “the American game,” Mr. Seymour was 
somewhat disgusted with the condition of pub 
lic sentiment in Buffalo, and so expressed him 
self to a sympathizing friend in the evening 
The friend proposed a visit to the cireus for a 
change, but Mr. Seymour declined, saying that 
he was very tired, and intended to give up his 
room at the hotel, go to the house of an uncle 

an elderly, much-esteemed citizen—find a 
quiet room,and get a good night’s rest. Tow- 
ard midnight there was a violent ringing at 
the old man’s door-bell, und investigation r 
vealed that a boy was at the door with a tele- 
gram for Mr.Seymour. With no little anxiety 
the State Engineer, who had been wakened 
from a sound sleep, tore open the despatch, 
hoping that it had no bad news from | 
Half bewildered and half enraged, he 
“Providence, 3; Boston, 2. Errors 
2; Boston, 4. Jase hits—” 

He read no more. “ What on earth have I 
got to do with this?” he roared out to the 
alarmed but innocent messenger; who replied, 

“Why, ain’t you the Mr. Sevmour what re- 
ports base-ball for the Buffalo Courier ?” 

The State Engineer went back to his bed to 
wait impatiently for morning. And though 
the next day was the Sabbath, he took the 
first train for almost any place where he would 
be likely to hear men, women, and children 
talking about something besides scores, errors, 
tly balls, and base hits. Max ELyot. 


ome, 
read : 
Provi- 
dence, 
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